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THE PARISIANS.—BOOK NINTH. 


CHAPTER L 


On waking some morning, ‘have 
you ever felt, reader, as if a change 
for the brighter in the world, with- 
out and within you, had suddenly 
come to pass—some new glory has 
been given to the sunshine, some 
fresh balm to the air — you feel 
younger, and happier, and lighter, 
in the very beat of your heart— 
you almost fancy you hear the 
chime of some spiritual music far 
off, as if in the deeps of heaven? 
You are not at first conscious how, 
or wherefore, this change has been 
brought about. Is it the effect of 
a dream in the gone sleep, that has 
made this morning so different from 
mornings that have dawned be- 
fore? And while vaguely asking 
yourself that question, you become 
aware that the cause is no mere 
illusion, that it has its substance 
in words spoken by living lips, in 
things that belong to the work-day 
world, 

It was thus that Isaura woke the 
morning after the conversation with 
Alain de Rochebriant, and as cer- 
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tain words, then spoken, echoed 
back on her ear, she knew why she 
was so happy, why the world was 
so changed. 

In those words she heard the 
voice of Graham Vane—no! she had 
not deceived herself—she was loved ! 
she was loved! What mattered 
that long cold interval of absence ? 
She had not forgotten—she could 
not believe that absence had brought 
forgetfulness. There are moments. 
when we insist on judging another’s 
heart by our own. All would be 
explained some day—all would come 
right. 

How lovely was the face that re- 
flected itself in the glass as she stood 
before it smoothing back her long 
hair, murmuring sweet snatches of 
Italian love-song, and blushing with 
sweeter love-thoughts as she sang! 
All that had passed in that year so 
critical to her outer life—the author- 
ship, the fame, the public career, 
the popular praise—vanished from 
her mind as a vapour that rolls from 
the face of a lake to which the 
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sunlight restores the smile of a 
brightened heaven. 

She was more the girl now than 
she had ever been since the day on 
which she sat reading Tasso on 
the craggy shore of Sorrento. 

Singing still as she passed from 
her chamber, and entering the sit- 
ting-room, which fronted the east, 
and seemed bathed in the sunbeams 
of deepening May, she took her 
bird from its cage, and stopped her 
song to cover it with kisses, which 
perhaps yearned for vent some- 
where. 

Later in the day she went out to 
visit Valérie. Recalling the altered 
manner of her young friend, her 
sweet nature became troubled. She 
divined that Valérie had conceived 
some jealous pain which she longed 
to heal; she could not bear the 
thought of leaving any one that day 
unhappy. Ignorant before of the 
girl’s feelings towards Alain, she 
now partly guessed them—one wo- 
man who loves in secret is clairvoy- 
ante as to such secrets in another. 

Valérie received her visitor with 
a coldness she did not attempt to 
disguise. Not seeming to notice 
this, Isaura commenced the conver- 
sation with frank mention of Roche- 
briant. “I have to thank you so 
much, dear Valérie, for a pleasure 
you could not anticipate—that’ of 
talking about an absent friend, and 
hearing the praise he deserved from 
one so capable of appreciating ex- 
cellence as M. de Rochebriant ap- 
pears to be.” 

“You were talking to M. de 
Rochebriant of an absent friend— 
ah! you seemed indeed very much 
interested in the conversation——”’ 

“ Do not wonder at that, Valérie ; 
and do not grudge me the happiest 
moments I have known for months.” 

“In talking with M. de Roche- 
briant! No doubt, Mademoiselle 
Cicogna, you found him very charm- 
ing.” 


To her surprise and indignation, 
Valérie here felt the arm of Isaura 
tenderly entwining her waist, and 
her face drawn towards Isaura’s 
sisterly kiss. 

“Listen to me, naughty child— 
listen and believe. M. de Roche- 
briant can never be charming to me 
—never touch a chord in my heart 
or my fancy, except as friend to 
another, or—kiss me in your turn, 
Valérie—as suitor to yourself.” 

Valérie here drew back her pretty 
childlike head, gazed keenly a mo- 
ment into Isaura’s eyes, felt con- 
vinced by the limpid candour of 
their unmistakable honesty, and 
flinging herself on her friend's 
bosom, kissed her passionately, and 
burst into tears. 

The complete reconciliation be- 
tween the two girls was thus peace- 
fully effected ; and then Isaura had 
to listen, at no small length, to the 
confidences poured into her ears by 
Valérie, who was fortunately too 
engrossed by her own hopes and 
doubts to exact confidences in re- 
turn. Valérie’s was one of those 
impulsive eager natures that longs 
for a confidante. Not so Isaura’s, 
Only when Valérie had unburthened 
her heart, and been soothed and 
caressed into happy trust in the 
future, did she recall Isaura’s ex- 
planatory words, and said, archly: 
“And your absent friend? Tell 
me about him. Is he as handsome 
as Alain ?” 

“Nay,” said Isaura, rising to take 
up the mantle and hat she had laid 
aside on entering, “they say that 
the colour of a flower is in our 
vision, not in the leaves.” Then 
with a grave melancholy in the look 
she fixed upon Valérie, she added: 
“ Rather than distrust of me should 
occasion you pain, I have pained 
myself, in making clear to you the 
reason why I felt interest in M. de 
Rochebriant’s conversation. In turn, 
I ask of you a favour—do not on 
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this point question me farther. 
There are some things in our past 
which influence the present, but to 
which we dare not assign a future 
—on which we cannot talk to an- 
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other. What soothsayer can tell 


us if the dream of a yesterday will 
be renewed on the night of a 
morrow? All is said—we trust one 
another, dearest.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


That evening the Morleys looked 
in at Isaura’s on their way to a 
crowded assembly at the house of 
one of those rich Americans, who 
were then outvying the English re- 
sidents at Paris in the good graces 
of Parisian society. I think the 
Americans get on better with the 
French than the English do—I 
mean the higher class of Americans. 
They spend more money ; their men 
speak French better; the women 
are better dressed, and, as a general 
rule, have read more largely, and 
converse more frankly. 

Mrs. Morley’s affection for Isaura 
had increased during the last few 
months. As so notable an adyvyo- 
cate of the ascendancy of her sex, 
she felt a sort of grateful pride in 
the accomplishments and growing 
renown of so youthful a member 
of the oppressed sisterhood, But, 
apart from that sentiment, she had 
conceived a tender mother-like in- 
terest for the girl who stood in the 
world so utterly devoid of family 
ties, so destitute of that household 
guardianship and protection which, 
with all her assertion of the strength 
and dignity of woman, and all her 
opinions as to woman’s right of 
absolute emancipation from the con- 
ventions fabricated by the selfish- 
ness of man, Mrs. Morley was too 
sensible not to value for the indi- 
vidual, though she deemed it not 
needed for the mass. Her great 
desire was that Isaura should marry 
well, and soon. American women 
usually marry so young, that it 
seemed to Mrs. Morley an anomaly 
in social life, that one so gifted in 


mind and person as [saura should 
already have passed the age in which 
the belles of the great Republic 
are enthroned as wives and conse- 
crated as mothers. 

We have seen that in the past 
year she had selected from our un- 
worthy but necessary sex, Graham 
Vane as a suitable spouse to her 
young friend. She had divined the 
state of his heart—she had more 
than suspicions of the state of 
Tsaura’s. She was exceedingly per- 
plexed, and exceedingly chafed at 
the Englishman’s strange disregard 
to his happiness and her own pro- 
jects. She had counted, all this 
past winter, on his return to Paris ; 
and she became convinced that 
some misunderstanding, possibly 
some lover’s quarrel, was the cause 
of his protracted absence, and a 
cause that, if ascertained, could be 
removed. A good opportunity now 
presented * itself — Colonel Morley 
was going to London the next 
day. He had business there which 
would detain him at least a week. 
He would see Graham ; and as she 
considered her husband the shrewd- 
est and wisest person in the world 
—I mean of the} male sex—she 
had no doubt of his being able to 
turn Graham’s mind thoroughly in- 
side out, and ascertain his exact 
feelings, views, and intentions. If 
the Englishman, thus essayed, were 
found of base metal, then, at least, 
Mrs. Morley would be free to cast 
him altogether aside and coin for 
the uses of the matrimonial market 
some nobler eftigy in purer gold. 

‘“* My dear child,” said Mrs, Mor- 
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ley, in low voice, nestling herself 
close to Isaura, while the Colonel, 
duly instructed, drew off the Ven- 
osta, “have you heard anything 
lately of our pleasant friend Mr. 
Vane ?” 

You can guess with what artful 
design Mrs. Morley put that ques- 
tion point-blank, fixing keen eyes on 
Isaura while she put it. She saw 
the heightened colour, the quivering 
lip, of the girl thus abruptly appealed 
to, and she said, inly: ‘1 was right 
—she loves him!” 

“TJ heard of Mr. Vane last night 
—accidentally.” 

“Ts he coming to Paris soon ?” 

“Not that I know of. How 
charmingly that wreath becomes 
you! it suits the earrings so well, 
too.” 

“Frank chose it; he has good 
taste for a man. I trust him with 
my commissions to Hunt and Ros- 
kell’s, but I limit him as to price, 
he is so extravagant—men are, 
when they make presents. They 
seem to think we value things 
according to their cost. They 
would gorge us with jewels, and let 
us starve for want of a smile. Not 
that Frank is so bad as the rest of 
them. ‘But @ propos of Mr. Vane— 
Frank will be sure to see him, and 
scold him well for deserting us all. 
I should not be surprised if he 
brought the deserter back with him, 
for I sent a little note by Frank, 
inviting him to pay us a visit. We 
have spare rooms in our apartments.” 

Isaura’s heart heaved beneath her 
robe, but she replied ina tone of 
astonishing indifference: “‘I believe 
this is the height of the London 
season, and Mr. Vane would proba- 
bly be too engaged to profit even 
by an invitation so tempting.” 

“ Nous verrons. How pleased he 
will be to hear of your triumphs! 
' He admired you so much before 
you were famous: what will be his 
admiration now! Men are so vain 
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—they care for us so much more 
when people praise us. But, till 
we have put the creatures in their 
proper place, we must take them 
for what they are.” 

Here the Venosta, with whom 
the poor Colonel had exhausted all 
the arts at his command for chain- 
ing her attention, could be no longer 
withheld from approaching Mrs. Mor- 
ley, and venting her admiration of 
that lady’s wreath, earrings, robes, 
flounces, This dazzling apparition 
had on her the effect which a candle 
has on a moth—she fluttered round 
it, and longed to absorb herself in 
its blaze. But the wreath especially 
fascinated her—a wreath which no 
prudent lady with colourings less 
pure, and features less exquisitely 
delicate than the pretty champion of 
the rights of women, could have 
fancied on her own brows without a 
shudder. But the Venosta in such 
matters was not prudent. “It can’t 
be dear,” she cried piteously, ex- 
tending her arms towards Isaura. 
‘““I must have one exactly like. 
Who made it? Cara signora, give. 
me the address.” 

‘“‘ Ask the Colonel, dear Madame ; 
he chose and brought it,” and Mrs. 
Morley glanced significantly at her 
well-tutored Frank. 

“Madame,” said the Colonel, 
speaking in English, which he usually 
did with the Venosta—who valued 
herself on knowing that language, 
and was flattered to be addressed in 
it—while he amused himself by in- 
troducing into its forms the dainty 
Americanisms with which he puzzled 
the Britisher—he might well puzzle 
the Florentine,—“ Madame, I am too 
anxious for the appearance of my 
wife to submit to the test of a rival 
screamer like yourself in the same 
apparel. With all the homage due 
to a sex of which I am enthused 
dreadful, I decline to designate the 
florist from whom I purchased Mrs. 
Morley’s head fixings.” 
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“ Wicked man!” cried the Ven- 
osta, shaking her finger at him 
coquettishly. ‘ You are jealous! 
Fie! a man should never be jealous 
of a woman’s rivalry with woman ;” 
and then, with a cynicism that 
might have become a greybeard, 
she added, “but of his own sex 
every man should be jealous — 
though of his dearest friend. Isn’t 
it so, Colonello ?” 

The Colonel looked puzzled, bowed, 
and made no reply. 

“That only shows,” said Mrs. 
Morley, rising, ‘‘ what villains the 
Colonel has the misfortune to call 
friends and fellow-men.” 
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“I fear it is time to go,” said 
Frank, glancing at the clock. 

In theory the most rebellious, in 
practice the most obedient, of wives, 
Mrs. Morley here kissed Isaura, re- 
settled her crinoline, and shaking 
hands with the Venosta, retreated 
to the door. 

“*T shall have the wreath yet,” cried 
the Venosta, impishly. “Za spe- 


ranza é femmina” (Hope is female). 

“ Alas {” said Isaura, half mourn- 
fully, half smiling—‘alas! do you 
not remember what the poet replied 
when asked what disease was most 
mortal ?—‘ the hectic fever caught 
from the chill of hope.’” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Graham Vane was musing very 
gloomily in his solitary apartment 
one morning, when his servant an- 
nounced Colonel Morley. 

He received his visitor with more 
than the cordiality with which 
every English politician receives an 
American citizen. Graham liked the 
Colonel too well for what he was in 
himself, to need any national title to 
his esteem. After some preliminary 
questions and answers as to the 
health of Mrs. Morley, the length of 
the Colonel’s stay in London, what 
day he could dine with Graham at 
Richmond or Gravesend, the Colonel 
took up the ball. ‘“‘ We have been 
reckoning to see you at Paris, sir, 
for the last six months.” 

“T am very much flattered to 
hear that you have thought of me 
at all; but I am not aware of having 
warranted the expectation you so 
kindly express.” 

“T guess you must have said 
something to my wife which led her 
to do more than expect—to reckon 
on your return. And, by the way, 
sir, [am charged to deliver to you 
this note from her, and to back the 


request it contains that you will 
avail yourself of the offer. Without 
summarising the points I do so.” 

Graham glanced over the note ad- 
dressed to him :— 


“ Dear Mr. Vanze,—Do you forget 
how beautiful the environs of Paris 
are in May and June? how charm- 
ing it was last year at the lake of 
Enghien? how gay were our little 
dinners out of doors in the garden 
arbours, with the Savarins and the 
fair Italian, and her incomparably 
amusing chaperon? Frank has my 
orders to bring you back to renew 
these happy days, while the birds 
are in their first song, and the leaves 
are in their youngest green. I have 
prepared your rooms chez nous—a 
chamber that looks out on_ the 
Champs Elysées, and a quiet cabinet 
de travail at the back, in which you 
can read, write, or sulk undisturbed. 
Come, and we will again visit Enghien 
and Montmorency. Don’t talk of 
engagements. If man _ proposes, 
woman disposes. Hesitate not— 
obey. Your sincere little friend, 

“ Lizzy.” 
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“My dear Morley,” said Graham, 
with emotion, ‘I cannot find words 
to thank your wife sufficiently for 
an invitation so graciously conveyed. 
Alas! I cannot accept it.” 

“Why ?’ asked the Colonel, 
drily. 

““T have too much to do in Lon- 
don.” 

“Ts that the true reason, or am I 
to suspicion that there is anything, 
sir, which makes you dislike a visit 
to Paris ?” 

The Americans enjoy the reputa- 
tion of being the frankest putters 
of questions whom liberty of speech 
has yet educated into les recherches 
de la vérité, and certainly Colonel 
Morley in this instance did not 
impair the national reputation. 

Graham Vane’s brow slightly con- 
tracted, and he bit his lip as if stung 
by a sudden pang; but after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he answered with a 

d-humoured smile— 

“No man who has taste enough 
to admire the most beautiful city, 
and appreciate the charms of the 
most brilliant society in the world, 
can dislike Paris.” 

““My dear sir, I did not ask if 
you disliked Paris, but if there were 
anything that made you dislike 
coming back to it on a visit.” 

“What a notion! and what a 
cross-examiner you would have made 
if you had been called to the bar! 
surely, my dear friend, you can 
understand that when a man has 
in one place business which he can- 
not neglect, he may decline going 
to another place, whatever pleasure 
it would give him to do so. By the 
way, there is a great ball at one of 
the Minister’s to-night; you should 
go there, and I will point out to you 
all those English notabilities in 
whom Americans naturally take ‘in- 
terest. I will call for you at eleven 
o'clock. Lord ——, who is a con- 
nection of mine, would be charmed 
to know you.” 
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Morley hesitated ; but when Gra- 
ham said, ‘“‘How your wife will 
scold you if you lose such an op- 
portunity of telling her whether the 
Duchess of M—— is as beautiful 
as report says, and whether Glad- 
stone or Disraeli seem to your 
phrenological science to have the 
finer head!” the Colonel gave in, 
and it was settled that Graham 
should call for him at the Langham 
Hotel. 

That matter arranged, Graham 
probably hoped that his inquisitive 
visitor would take leave for the 
present, but the Colonel evinced no 
such intention. On the contrary, 
settling himself more at ease in his 
arm-chair, he said, “‘ If I remember. 
aright, you do not object to the 
odour of tobacco ?” 

Graham rose and presented to his 
visitor a cigar-box which he took 
from the mantelpiece. 

The Colonel shook his head, and 
withdrew from his breast-pocket a 
leather case from which he extracted 
a gigantic regalia; this he lighted 
from a gold match-box in the shape 
of a locket attached to his watch- 
chain, and took two or three pre- 
liminary puffs with his head thrown 
back and his eyes meditatively in- 
tent upon the ceiling. 

We know already that strange 
whim of the Colonel’s (than whom, 
if he so pleased, no man could speak 
purer English as spoken by the 
Britisher) to assert the dignity of 
the American citizen by copious use 
of expressions and phrases familiar 
to the lips of the governing class of 
the great Republic — delicacies of 
speech which he would have care- 
fully shunned in the polite circles 
of the Fifth Avenue in New York. 
Now the Colonel was much too ex- 
perienced a man of the world not 
to be aware that the commission 
with which his Lizzy had charged 
him was an exceedingly delicate 
one; and it occurred to his mother 
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wit that the best way to acquit him- 
self of it, so as to avoid the risk of 
giving or of receiving serious affront, 
would be to push that whim of his 
into more than wonted exaggeration. 
Thus he could more decidedly and 
briefly come to the point ; and should 
he, in doing so, appear too meddle- 
some, rather provoke a laugh than 
a frown—retiring from the ground 
with the honours due to a humorist. 
Accordingly, in his deepest nasal 
intonation, and withdrawing his eyes 
from the ceiling, he began— 

“You have not asked, sir, after 
the Signorina, or, as we popularly 
call her, Mademoiselle Cicogna ?” 

“Have I not? I hope she is 
quite well, and her lively companion, 
Signora Venosta.” 

“They are not sick, sir; or at 
least were not so last night when 
my wife and [ had the pleasure to 
see them. Of course you have read 
Mademoiselle’s Cicogna’s book —a 
bright performance, sir, age con- 
sidered.” 

“Certainly, I have read: the book ; 
it is full of unquestionable genius. 
Is Mademoiselle writing another? 
But of course she is.” 

“T am not aware of the fact, sir. 
It may be predicated; such a mind 
cannot remain inactive; and I know 
from M. Savarin and that rising 
young man Gustave Rameau, that 
the publishers bid high for her 
brains considerable. Two transla- 
tions have already appeared in our 
country. Her fame, sir, will be 
world-wide. She may be another 
Georges Sand, or at least another 
Eulalie Grantmesnil.” 

Graham’s cheek became as white 
as the paper I write on. He in- 
clined his head as in assent, but 
without a word. The Colonel con- 
tinued— 

“We ought to be very proud of 
her acquaintance, sir. I think you 
detected her gifts while they were 
yet unconjectured. My wife says 
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so. You must be gratified to. re- 
member that, sir—clear grit, sir, and 
no mistake.” 

“T certainly more than once have 
said to Mrs. Morley, that I esteemed 
Mademoiselle’s powers so highly that 
I hoped she would never become a 
stage singer and actress. But this 
M. Rameau? You say he is a rising 
man. It struck me when, at Paris 
that. he was one of those charlatans 
with a great deal of conceit and 
very little information, who are al- 
ways found in scores on the ultra- 
Liberal side of politics; possibly I 
was mistaken,” 

“He is the responsible editor of 
‘ Le Sens Commun,’ in which talent- 
ed periodical Mademoiselle Cicogna’s 
book was first raised.” 

‘Of course, I know that; a jour- 
nal which, so far as I have looked 
into its political or social articles, 
certainly written by a cleverer and 
an older man than M. Rameau, is 
for unsettling all things and settling 
nothing. We have writers of that 
kind among ourselves—TI have no 
sympathy with them. To me it 
seems that when a man says, ‘ Off 
with your head,’ he ought to let us 
know what other head he would put 
on our shoulders, and by what pro- 
cess the change of heads shall be ef- 
fected. Honestly speaking, if you 
and your charming wife are intimate 
friends and admirers of Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna, I think you could not 
do her a greater service than that of 
detaching her from all . connection 
with men like M. Rameau, and jour- 
nals like ‘ Le Sens Commun.’” 

The Colonel here withdrew his 
cigar from his lips, lowered his head 
to a level with Graham’s, and re- 
laxing into an arch significant smile, 
said, “Start to Paris, and dissuade 
her yourself. Start—go ahead— 
don’t be shy—don’t see saw on the 
beam of speculation. You will have 
more influence with that young fe- 
male than we can boast.” 
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Never was England in greater dan- 
ger of quarrel with America than 
at that moment ; but Graham curbed 
his first wrathful impulse, and re- 
plied coldly— 

“Tt seems to me, Colonel, that you, 
though very unconsciously, derogate 
from the respect due to Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna. That the counsel 
of a married couple like yourself 
and Mrs. Morley should be freely 
given to and duly heeded by a girl 
deprived of her natural advisers in 
parents, is a reasonable and honour- 
able supposition; but to imply that 
the most influential adviser of a 
young lady so situated is a young 
single man, in no way related to her, 
appears to me a dereliction of that 
regard to the dignity of her sex 
which is the chivalrous character- 
istic of your countrymen—and to 
Mademoiselle Cicogna herself, a 
surmise which she would be justi- 
fied in resenting as an_ imperti- 
nence.” 

“TI deny both allegations,” re- 


plied the Colonel, serenely. “I 
inaintain that a single man whips 
all connubial creation when it comes 


to gallantising a single young wo- 
man; and that no young lady would 
be justified in resenting as imperti- 
nence my friendly suggestion to the 
single man so deserving of her con- 
sideration as I estimate you to be, 
to solicit the right to advise her for 
life. And that’s a caution.” 

Here the Colonel resumed his re- 
galia, and again gazed intent on the 
ceiling. 

‘“‘ Advise her for life! You mean, 
I presume, as a candidate for her 
hand.” 

“You don’t Turkey now. Well, 
I guess, you are not wide of the 
mark there, sir.” 

“You do me infinite honour, but 
I do not presume so far.” 

“So, so—not as yet. Before a 
man who is not without gumption 
runs himself for Congress, he likes 


to calculate how the votes will run. 
Well, sir, suppose we are in caucus, 
and let us discuss the chances of the 
election with closed doors.” 

Graham could not help smiling at 
the persistent officiousness of his 
visitor, but his smile was a very sad 
one. 

“Pray change the subject, my 
dear Colonel Morley—it is not a 
pleasant one to me; and as regards 
Mademoiselle Cicogna, can you think 
it would not shock her to suppose 
that her name was dragged into the 
discussions you would provoke, even 
with closed doors?” 

“Sir,” replied the Colonel, imper- 
turbably, “‘ since the doors are closed, 
there is no one, unless it be a spirit- 
listener under the table, who can 
wire to Mademoiselle Cicogna the 
substance of debate. And, for my 
part, I do not believe in spiritual 
manifestations, Fact is, that I have 
the most amicable sentiments to- 
wards both parties, and if there is a 
misunderstanding which is opposed 
to the union of the States, I wish to 
remove it while yet in time. Now, 
let us suppose that you decline to 
be a candidate; there are plenty 
of others who will run; and as an 
elector must choose one representa- 
tive or other, so a gal must choose 
one husband or other. And then 
you only repent when it is too late. 
It is a great thing to be first in the 
field. Let us approximate to the 
point; the chances seem good—will 
you run ?—Yes or No?” 

“T repeat, Colonel Morley, that I 
entertain no such presumption.” 

The Colonel here, rising, extended 
his hand, which Graham shook with 
constrained cordiality, and then 
leisurely walked to the door; there 
he paused, as if struck by a new 
thought, and said gravely, in his 
natural tone of voice, ‘‘You have 
nothing to say, sir, against the 
young lady’s character and hon- 
our ?” 
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“T!—heavens, no! Colonel Mor- 
jey, such a question insults me.” 

The Colonel resumed his deepest 
nasal bass: “It is only, then, be- 
cause you don’t fancy her now so 
much as you did last year — fact, 
you are soured on her and fly off the 
handle. Such things do happen. 
The same thing has happened to 
myself, sir. In my days of eelibacy, 
there was a gal at Saratoga whom I 
gallantised, and whom, while I was 
at Saratoga, I thought Heaven had 
made to be Mrs. Morley. I was on 
the very point of telling her so, 
when I was suddenly called off to 
Philadelphia ; and at Philadelphia, 
sir, I found that Heaven had made 
another Mrs. Morley. I state this 
fact, sir, though I seldom talk of my 
own affairs, even when willing to 
_ tender my advice in the affairs of 
another, in order to prove that I 
do not intend to censure you if 
Heaven has served you in the same 
manner, Sir, a man may go blind 
for one gal when he is not yet dry 
behind the ears, and then, when his 


eyes are skinned, go in for one bet- 


ter. All things mortal meet with a 
change, as my sister’s little boy said 
when, at the age of eight, he quitted 
the Methodys and turned Shaker. 
Threep and argue as we may, you 
and I are both mortals—more’s the 
pity. Good morning, sir (glancing 
at the clock, which proclaimed the 
hour of 3 p.m.),—I err—good even- 
ing. 

By the post that day the Colonel 
transmitted a condensed and laconic 
report of his conversation with 
Graham Vane. I can state its sub- 
stance in yet fewer words. He 
wrote word that Graham positively 
declined the invitation to Paris ; that 
he had then, agreeably to Lizzy’s 
instructions, ventilated the English- 
man, in the most delicate terms, as 
to his intentions with regard to 
Isaura, and that no intentions at all 
existed. The sooner all thoughts 
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of him were relinquished and a new 
suitor on the ground, the better it 
would be for the young lady’s hap- 
piness in the only state in which 
happiness should be, if not found, 
at least sought, whether by maid or 
man. 

Mrs. Morley was extremely put 
out by this untoward result of the 
diplomacy she had intrusted to the 
Colonel; and when, the next day, 
came a very courteous letter from 
Graham, thanking her gratefully for 
the kindness of her invitation, and 
expressing his regret briefly, though 
cordially, at his inability to profit 
by it, without the most distant al- 
lusion to the subject which the 
Colonel had brought on the tapis, 
or even requesting his compliments 
to the Signoras Venosta and Ci- 
cogna, she was more than put out, 
more than resentful,—she was 
deeply grieved. Being, however, 
one of those gallant heroes of 
womankind who do not give in at 
the first defeat, she began to doubt 
whether Frank had not rather 
overstrained the delicacy which he 
said he had put into his “sound- 
ings.” He ought to have been more 
explicit. Meanwhile she resolved 
to call on Isaura, and, without men- 
tioning Graham’s refusal of her in- 
vitation, endeavour to ascertain 
whether the attachment which she 
felt persuaded the girl secretly 
cherished for this recalcitrant Eng- 
lishman were something more than 
the first romantic fancy—whether 
it were sufficiently deep to justify 
farther effort on Mrs. Morley’s part 
to bring it to a prosperous issue. 

She found Isaura at home and 
alone; and, to do her justice, she 
exhibited wonderful tact in the 
fufilment of the task she had set 
herself. Forming her judgment by 
manner and look —not words — 
she returned home, convinced that 
she ought to seize the opportunity 
afforded to her by Graham’s letter. 
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It was one to which she might very 
naturally reply, and in that reply 
she might convey the object at her 
heart more felicitously than the 
Colonel had done. “The cleverest 
man is,” she said to herself, “ stupid 
compared to an ordinary woman in 
the real business of life, which does 
not consist of fighting and money- 
making.” 

Now there was one point she 
had ascertained by words in her 
visit to Isaura—a point on which 
all might depend. She had asked 
Isaura when and where she had 
seen Graham last; and when Isaura 
had given her that information, 
and she learned it was on_ the 
eventful day on which Isaura gave 
her consent to the publication of 
her MS. if approved by Savarin, 
in the journal to be set up by 
the handsome-faced young author, 
she leapt to the conclusion that 
Graham had been seized with no 
unnatural jealousy, and was still 
under the illusive glamoury of that 
green-eyed fiend. She was _ con- 


firmed in this notion, not altogether 
an unsound one, when asking with 
apparent carelessness — “And _ in 
that last interview, did you see any 
change in Mr. Vane’s manner, espe- 
cially when he toole leave ?” 

Isaura turned away pale, and 


involuntarily clasping her hands 
—as women do when they would 
suppress pain—replied, in a 
low manner, .“‘His manner was 
changed.” 

Accordingly, Mrs. Morley sat 
down and wrote the following 
letter :— 

“Dear Mr. Vane,—I am very 
angry indeed with you for refusing 
my invitation,—I had so counted 
on you, and I don’t believe a word 
of . your excuse. Engagements! 
To balls and dinners, I suppose, as 
if you were not much too clever to 
care about these silly attempts to 
enjoy solitude in crowds. And as 


[Aug. 


to what you men call business, you 
have no right to have any business 
at all. You are not in commerce; 
you are not in Parliament; you 
told me yourself that you had no 
great landed estates to give you 
trouble; you are rich, without any 
necessity to take pains to remain 
rich, or to become richer; you 
have no business in the world ex- 
cept to please yourself: and when 
you will not come to Paris to see 
one of your truest friends—which 
I certainly am—it simply means, 
that no matter how such a visit 
would please me, it does not please 
yourself. I call that abominably 
rude and ungrateful. 

“But Iam not writing merely to 
scold you. I have something else 
on my mind, and it must come out. 
Certainly, when you were at Paris 


last year you did admire, above all’ 


other young ladies, Isaura ‘Cicogna. 
And I honoured you for doing so. 
I know no young lady to be called 
her equal. Well, if you admired 
her then, what would you do now 
if you met her? Then she was but 
a girl—very brilliant, very charm- 
ing, it is true—but undeveloped, 
untested. Now she is a woman, a 
princess among women, but retain- 
ing al] that is most lovable in a 
girl; so courted, yet so simple-—so 
gifted, yet so innocent. Her head 
is not a bit turned by all the flattery 
that surrounds her. Come and 
judge for yourself. TI still hold the 
door of the rooms destined to you 
open for repentance. 

“My dear Mr. Vane, do not think 
me a silly match-making little wo- 
man when I write to you thus, d 
ceur ouvert, 

“T like you so much that I would 
fain secure to you the rarest prize 
which life is ever likely to offer to 
your ambition. 
hope to find another Isaura? Among 
the stateliest daughters of your 
English dukes, where is there one 
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whom a proud man would be more 
proud to show to the world, say- 
ing, ‘She is mine!’ where one 
more distinguished—I will not say 
by mere beauty, there she might 
be eclipsed — but by sweetness 
and dignity combined—in aspect, 
manner, every movement, every 
smile ? 

“And you, who are yourself so 
clever, so well read—you who would 
be so lonely with a wife who was 
not your companion, with whom 
you could not converse on equal 
terms of intellect,—my dear friend, 
where could you find a companion 
in whom you would not miss the 
poet-soul of Isaura? Of course I 


should not dare to obtrude all these 
questionings on your innermost re- 
flections, if I had not some idea, 
right or. wrong, that since the days 
when at Enghien and Montmorency, 
seeing you and Jsaura side by side, 
I whispered to Frank, ‘So should 
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those two be through life,’ some 
cloud has passed between your eyes 
and the future on which they gazed. 
Cannot that cloud be dispelled? 
Were you so unjust to yourself as 
to be jealous of a rival, perhaps of 
a Gustave Rameau? I write to you 
frankly—answer me frankly; and 
if you answer,—‘ Mrs. Morley, I don’t 
know what you mean; I admired 
Mademoiselle Cicogna as I might 
admire any other pretty accom- 
plished girl, but it is really nothing 
to me whether she marries Gustave 
Rameau or any one else,’—why, 
then, burn this letter—forget that 
it has been written; and may you 
never know the pang of remorseful 
sigh, if, in the days to come, you 
see her—whose name in that case I 
should profane did I repeat it—the 
comrade of another man’s mind, the 
half of another man’s heart, the 
pride and delight of another man’s 
blissful home.” 


CUAPTER Iv. 


There is somewhere in Lord 
Lytton’s writings — writings so 
numerous that I may be pardoned 
if I cannot remember where —a 
critical definition of the difference 
between dramatic and narrative art 
of story, instanced by that marvel- 
lous passage in the loftiest of Sir 
Walter Scott’s works, in which all the 
anguish of Ravenswood on the night 
before he has to meet Lucy’s brother 
in mortal combat is conveyed with 
out the spoken words required in 
tragedy. It is only to be conjec- 
tured by the tramp of his heavy 
boots to and fro all the night long 
in his solitary chamber, heard below 
by the faithful Caleb. The drama 
could not have allowed that treat- 
ment; the drama must have put 
into words as “soliloquy,” agonies 
which the non-dramatic narrator 
knows that no soliloquy can de- 


scribe. Humbly do I imitate, then, 
the great master of narrative in 
declining to put into words the con- 
flict between love and reason that 
tortured the heart of Graham Vane 
when dropping noiselessly the letter 
I have just transcribed. He covered 
his face with his hands and remained 
—I know not how long—in the same 
position, his head bowed, not a 
sound escaping from his lips. 

He did not stir from his rooms 
that day; and had there been a 
Caleb's faithful ear to listen, his 
tread, too, might have been heard 
all that sleepless night passing to 
and fro, but pausing oft, along his 
solitary floors. 

Possibly love would have borne 
down all opposing reasonings, 
doubts, and prejudices, but for inci- 
dents that occurred the following 
evening. On that evening Graham 
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dined en famille with his cousins 
the Altons. After dinner, the Duke 
produced the design for a cenotaph 
inscribed to the memory of his aunt, 
Lady Janet King, which he pro- 
posed to place in the family chapel 
at Alton. 

“‘T know,” said the Duke, kindly, 
“ you would wish the old house from 
which she sprang to preserve some 
such record of her who loved you 
as her son; and even putting you 
out of the question, it gratifies me 
to attest the claim of our family 
to a daughter who continues to be 
famous for her goodness, and made 
the goodness so lovable that envy 
forgave it for being famous, It was 
a pang to me when poor Richard 
King decided on placing her tomb 
among strangers; but in conceding 
his rights as to her resting-place, I 
retain mine to her name, ‘ Nostris 
liberis virtutis exemplar.’ ” 

Graham wrung his cousin’s hand 
—he could not speak, choked by 
suppressed tears. 

The Duchess, who loved and hon- 
oured Lady Janet almost as much 
as did her husband, fairly sobbed 
aloud. She had, indeed, reason for 
grateful memories of the deceased : 
there had been some obstacles to 
her marriage with the man who had 
won her heart, arising from polit- 
ical differences and family feuds 
between their parents, which the 
gentle mediation of Lady Janet had 
smoothed away. And never did 
union founded on mutual and ar- 
dent love more belie the assertions 
of the great Bichat (esteemed by 
Dr. Buckle the finest intellect which 
practical philosophy has exhibited 
since Aristotle), that “‘Love is a 
sort of fever which does not last be- 
yond two years,” than that between 
these eccentric specimens of a class 
denounced as frivolous and heartless 
by philosophers, English and French 
who have certainly never heard of 
Bichat. 


[Aug, 


When the emotion the Duke had 
exhibited was calmed down, his 
wife pushed towards Graham a 
sheet of paper inscribed with the 
epitaph composed by his hand, 
“Ts it not beautiful,” she said, 
falteringly—‘‘ not a word too much 
nor too little ?”’ 

Graham read the inscription slow- 
ly, and with very dimmed eyes, 
It deserved the praise bestowed on 
it; for the Duke, though a shy and 
awkward speaker, was an incisive 
and graceful writer. 

Yet, in his innermost self, 
Graham shivered when he read that 
epitaph, it expressed so emphati- 
cally the reverential nature of the 
love which Lady Janet had inspired 


—the genial influences which the ‘ 


holiness of a character so active in 
doing good had diffused around it 
It brought vividly before Graham 
that image of perfect spotless wo- 
manhood. And a voice within him 
asked, ‘Would that cenotaph be 
placed amid the monuments of an 
illustrious lineage if the secret 
known to thee could transpire? 
What though the lost one were 
really as unsullied by sin as the 
world deems, would the name now 
treasured as an heirloom, not be a 
memory of gall and a sound of 
shame ?”’ 

He remained so silent after put- 
ting down the inscription, that the 
Duke said modestly, “My deat 
Graham, I see that you do not like 
what I have written. Your pen is 
much more practised than mine. If 
I did not ask you to compose the 
epitaph, it was because I thought 
it would please you more in coming, 
as a spontaneous tribute due to her, 
from the representative of her family. 
But will you correct my sketch, or 
give me another according to your 
own ideas ?”” 

“‘T see not a word to alter,” said 
Graham: “forgive me if my silence 
wronged my emotion; the truest 
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eloquence is that which holds us 
too mute for applause.” 

“I knew you would like it. 
Leopold is always so disposed to 
underrate himself,’ said the Duch- 
ess, whose hand was resting fondly 
on her husband’s shoulder. ‘ Epi- 
taphs are so difficult to write— 
especially epitaphs on women of 
whom in life the least said the 
better. Janet was the only woman 
I ever knew whom one could praise 
in safety.” 

“Well expressed,” said the Duke, 
smiling; ‘and I wish you would 
make that safety clear to some lady 
friends of yours, to whom it might 
serve as a lesson. Proof against 
every breath of scandal herself, 
Janet King never uttered and never 
encouraged one ill-natured word 
against another. But I am afraid, 
my dear fellow, that I must leave 
you to a téte-d-téte with Eleanor. 
You know that I must be at the 
House this evening—lI only paired 
till half-past nine.” 

“T will walk down to the House 


with you, if you are going on foot.” 


“No,” said the Duchess; “you 
must resign yourself to me for at 
least half an hour. I was looking 
over your aunt’s letters to-day, and 
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I found one which I wish to show 
you; it is all about yourself, and 
written within the-Jast few months 
of her life.” Here she put her arm 
into Graham’s and led him into her 
own private drawing-room, which, 
though others might call it a bou- 
doir, she dignified by the name of 
her study. The Duke remained for 
some minutes thoughtfully leaning 
his arm on the mantelpiece. It 
was no unimportant debate in the 
Lords that night, and on a subject in 
which he took great interest, and the 
details of which he had thoroughly 
mastered. He had been requested 
to speak, if only a few words, for 
his high character and his reputa- 
tion for good sense gave weight to 
the mere utterance of his opinion. 
But though no one had more moral 
courage in action, the Duke had a 
terror at the very thought of ad- 
dressing an audience which made 
him despise himself. 

**Ah!” he muttered, “if Graham 
Vane were but in Parliament, I 
could trust him to say exactly what 
I would rather be swallowed up by 
an earthquake than stand up and 
say for myself. But now he has 
got money he seems to think of 
nothing but saving it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The letter from Lady Janet, 
which the Duchess took from the 
desk and placed in Graham’s hand, 
was in strange coincidence with the 
subject that for the last twenty-four 
hours had absorbed his thoughts 
and tortured his heart. Speaking 
of him in terms of affectionate 
eulogy, the writer proceeded to con- 
fide her earnest wish’ that he should 
not longer delay that change in life 
which, concentrating so much that 
1S Vague in the desires and aspira- 
tions of man, leaves his heart and 
his mind, made serene by the con- 


tentment of home, free for the stead- 
fast consolidation of their warmth 
and their light upon the ennobling 
duties that unite the individual to 
his race. 

“There is no one,” wrote Lady 
Janet, “‘whose character and career 
a felicitous choice in marriage can 
have greater influence over than 
this dear adopted son of mine, I 
do not fear that in any case he will 
be liable to the errors of his brilliant 
father. His early reverse of fortune 
here seems to me one of those bless- 
ings which Heaven conceals in the 
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form of affliction. For in youth, 
the genial freshness of his gay ani- 
mal spirits, a native generosity min- 
gled with desire of display and 
thirst for applause; made me some- 
what alarmed for his future. But, 
though he still retains these attri- 
butes of character, they are no longer 
predominant ; they are modified and 
chastened. He has learned prudence. 
But what I now fear most for him 
is that which he does not show in 
the world, which neither Leopold 
nor you seem to detect,—it is an 
exceeding sensitiveness of pride. I 
know not how else to describe it. 
It is so interwoven with the high- 
est qualities, that I sometimes dread 
injury to them. could it be torn 
away from the faultier ones which 
it supports. 

“Tt is interwoven with that lofty 
independence of spirit which has 
made him refuse openings the most 
alluring to his ambition; it com- 
municates a touching grandeur to 
his self-denying thrift; it makes 
him so tenacious of his word once 
given, so cautious before he gives 
it. Public life to him is essential ; 
without it he would be incomplete ; 
and yet I sigh to think that what- 
ever success he may achieve in it 
will be attended with proportionate 
pain. Calumny goes side by side 
with fame, and courting fame as a 
man, he is as thin-skinned to cal- 
umny as @ woman. 

“The wife for Graham should 
have qualities not, taken individu- 
ally, uncommon in English wives, 
but in combination somewhat rare. 

“She must have mind enough to 
appreciate his—not to clash with it. 
She must be fitted with sympathies 
to be his dearest companion, his 
confidante in the hopes and fears 
which the slightest want of sym- 
pathy would make him keep ever 
afterwards pent within his breast. 
In herself worthy of distinction, 
she must merge all distinction in 
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his. You have met in the world 
men who, marrying professed beau- 
ties or professed literary geniuses, 
are spoken of as the husband of the 
beautiful Mrs, A——, or of the 
clever Mrs. B : can you fancy 
Graham Vane in the reflected light 
of one of those husbands? I trem- 
bled Iast year when I thought he 
was attracted by a face which the 
artists raved about, and again bya 
tongue which dropped bons mots 
that went the round of the clubs. I 
was relieved when, sounding him, 
he said, laughingly, ‘No, dear aunt, 
I should be one sore from head to 
foot if I married a wife that was 
talked about for anything but good- 
ness.’ 

‘““No,—Graham Vane will have 
pains sharp enough if he live to 
be talked about himself. But that 
tenderest half of himself, the. bearer 
of the name he would make, and 
for the dignity ef which he alone 
would be responsible,—if that were 
the town talk, he would curse the 


hour he gave any one the right to 
take on herself his man’s burden 


of calumny and fame. I know not 
which I should pity the most, Gra- 
ham Vane or his wife. 

“Po you understand me, dear- 
est Eleanor? No doubt you do so 
far, that you comprehend that the 
women whom men most admire 
are not the women we, as women 
ourselves, would wish our sons or 
brothers to marry. But perhaps 
you do not comprehend my cause of 
fear, which is this—for in such 
matters men do not see as we 
women do—-Graham abhors, in the 
girls of our time, frivolity and in- 
sipidity. Very rightly, you will say. 
True, but thenhe is too likely to be 
allured by contrasts. I have seen 
him attracted by the very girls we 
recoil from more than we do from 
those we allow to be frivolous and 
insipid. I accused him of admira 
tion for a certain young lady whom 
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ou call ‘ odious,’ and whom the 
slang that has come into vogue calls 
‘fast ;) and I was not satisfied with 
his answer—‘ Certainly I admire 
her; she is not a doll—she has 
ideas.’ I would rather of the two 
see Graham married to what men 
call a doll, than to a girl with ideas 
which are distasteful to women.” 

Lady Janet then went on to ques- 
tion the Duchess about a Miss As- 
terisk, with whom this tale will 
have nothing to do, but who, from 
the little which Lady Janet had 
seen of her, might possess all the 
requisites that fastidious correspon- 
dent would exact for the wife of her 
adopted son. 

This Miss Asterisk had been in- 
troduced into the London world by 
the Duchess. The Duchess had re- 
plied to Lady Janet that if earth 
could be ransacked, a more suitable 
wife for Graham Vane than Miss 
Asterisk could not be found; she 
was well born—an heiress; the 
estates she inherited were in the 
county of (viz., the county in 
which the ancestors of D’ Altons and 
Vanes had for centuries established 
their whereabout). Miss Asterisk 
was pretty enough to please any 
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man’s eye, but not with the beauty 
of which artists rave ; well informed 
enough to be companion to a well- 
informed man, but certainly not 
witty enough to supply bons mots to 
the clubs. Miss Asterisk was one 
of those women of whom a husband 
might be proud, yet with whom a 
husband would feel safe from being 
talked about. 

And in submitting the letter we 
have read to Graham’s eye, the 
Duchess had the cause of Miss 
Asterisk pointedly in view. Miss 
Asterisk had confided to her friend, 
that, of all men she had seen, 
Mr. Graham Vane was the one she 
would feel the least inclined to 
refuse. 

So when Graham Vane returned 
the letter to the Duchess, simply 
saying, “ How well my dear aunt 
divined what is weakest in me!” 
the Duchess replied quickly, “‘ Miss 
Asterisk dines here to-morrow ; pray 
come; you would like her if you 
knew more of her.” 

“To-morrow I am engaged—an 
American friend of mine dines with 
me ; but ’tis no matter, for I shall 
never feel more for Miss Asterisk 
than I feel for Mont Blanc.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


On leaving his cousin’s house 
Graham walked on, he scarce knew 
or cared whither, the image of the 
beloved dead so forcibly recalled the 
solemnity of the mission with which 
he had been intrusted, and which 
hitherto he had failed to fulfil. 
What if the only mode by which 
he could, without causing questions 
and suspicions that might result in 
dragging to day the terrible nature 
of the trust he held, enrich the 
daughter of Richard King, repair 
all wrong hitherto done to her, and 
guard the sanctity of Lady Janet’s 
home,—should be in that union 


which Richard King had ~‘com- 
mended to him while his heart 
was yet free ? 

In such a case, would not grati- 
tude to the dead, duty to the living, 
make that union imperative at what- 
ever sacrifice of happiness to him- 
self? The two years to which 
Richard King had limited the sus- 
pense of research were not yet ex- 
pired. Then, too, that letter of 
Lady Janet’s—so tenderly anxious 
for his future, so clear-sighted as to 
the elements of his own character 
in its strength or its infirmities— 
combined with. graver causes to 
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withhold his heart from its yearn- 
ing impulse, and—no, not steel it 
against Isaura, but forbid it to real- 
ise, in the fair creature and creator 
of romance, his ideal of the woman 
to whom an earnest, sagacious, as- 
piring man commits al] the destinies 
involved in the serene dignity of 
his hearth. He could not but own 
that this gifted author—this eager 
seeker after fame—this brilliant and 
bold competitor with men on their 
own stormy battle-ground—was the 
very person from whom Lady Janet 
would have warned away his choice. 
She (Isaura) merge her own distinc- 
tions in a husband’s ! — she leave 
exclusively to him the burden of 
fame and calumny !—she shun “ to 
be talked about !”—she who could 
feel her life to be a success or a 
failure, according to the extent and 
the loudness of the talk which it 
courted ! 

While these thoughts racked his 
mind, a kindly hand was laid on his 
arm, and a cheery voice accosted 
him. ‘“ Well met, my dear Vance ! 
I see we are bound to the same 
place ; there will be a good gather- 
ing to-night.” 

“What do you mean, Bevil? I 
am going nowhere except to my 
own quiet rooms.” 

“Pooh! Come in here at least 
for a few minutes,” —and Bevil 
drew him up the door-step of a 
house close by, where, on certain 
evenings, a well-known club drew 
together men who seldom meet so 
familiarly elsewhere — men of all 
callings ; a club especially favoured 
by wits, authors, and the fldneurs 
of polite society. 

Graham shook his head, about to 
refuse, when Beviladded, “I have 
just come from Paris, and can give 
you the last news, literary, political, 
and social. By the way, I saw Say- 
arin the other night at the Cicogna’s 
—he introduced me there.” Graham 
winced ; he was spelled by the music 
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of a name, and followed his ac- 
quaintance into the crowded room, 
and after returning many greetings 
and nods, withdrew into a remote 
corner, and motioned Bevil to a seat 
beside him. 

“So you met Savarin ? 


Where, 


-did you say ?” 


““ At the house of the new lady- 
author—I hate the word authoress 
—Mademoiselle Cicogna! Of course 
you have read her book ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Full of fine things, is it not?— 
though somewhat high-flown and 
sentimental; however, nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. No book has 
been more talked about at Paris; 
the only thing more talked about 
is the lady-author herself.” 

‘Indeed, and how?” 

“‘She doesn’t look twenty, a mere 
girl—of that kind of beauty which 
so arrests the eye that you pass by 
other faces to gaze on it, and the 
dullest stranger would ask, ‘Who 
and what is she!’ A girl, I say, 
like that—who lives as _ indepen- 
dently as if she were a middle-aged 
widow, receives every week (she 
has her Thursdays), with no other 
chaperon than an old ci-devant 
Italian singing-woman, dressed like 
a guy—must set Parisian tongues 
into play, even if she had not writ- 
ten the crack book of the season.” 

“Mademoiselle Cicogna receives 
on Thursdays,—no harm in that; 
and if she have no other chaperon 
than the Italian lady you mention, 
it is because Mademoiselle Cicogna 
is an orphan, and having a fortune 
such as it is, of her own, I do not 
see why she should not live as in- 
dependently as many an unmarried 
woman in London placed under 
similar cirumstances. I suppose 
she receives chiefly persons in the 
literary or artistic world, and if they 
are all as respectable as the Savarins, 
I do not think ill-nature itself could 
find fault with her social circle.” 
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“Ah! you know the Cicogna, I 
presume. I am sure I did not wish 
to say anything that could offend 
her best friends, only I do think it 
is a pity she is not married, poor 

irl!” 

“Mademoiselle Cicogna, accom- 
plished, beautiful, of good birth 
(the Cicognas rank among the oldest 
of Lombard families), is not likely 
to want offers.” 

“Offers of marriage,—h’m—well, 
I daresay, from authors and artists. 
You know Paris better even than I 
do, but I don’t suppose authors and 
artists there make the most desirable 
husbands; and I scarcely know a 
marriage in France between a man- 
author and lady-author which does 
not end in the deadliest of all ani- 
mosities—that of wounded amour 
propre. Perhaps the man admires 
his own genius too much to do pro- 
per homage to his wife’s.” 

“But the choice of Mademoiselle 
Cicogna need not be restricted to 
the pale of authorship—doubtless 
she has many admirers beyond that 
quarrelsome borderland.” 

“Certainly — countless adorers. 
Enguerrand de Vandemar — you 
know that diamond of dandies ?” 

“Perfectly—is he an admirer ?” 

“Cela va sans dire—he told me 


that though she was not the hand- 
somest woman in Paris, all other 
women looked less handsome since 


he had seen her. But, of course, 
French lady-killers like Enguerrand, 
when it comes to marriage, leave 
it to their parents to choose their 
wives and arrange the terms of the 
contract. Talking of lady-killers, I 
beheld amid the throng at Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna’s the ci-devant Love- 
lace whom I remember some twenty- 
three years ago as the darling of 
wives and the terror of husbands— 
Victor de Mauléon.” 

“Victor de Mauléon at Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna’s !—what! is that man 
Testored to society ?” 
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“Ah! you are thinking of the 
ugly old story about the jewels—oh 
yes, he has got over that; all his 
grand relations, the Vandemars, 
Beauvilliers, Rochebriant, and 
others, took him by the hand when 
he reappeared at Paris last year ; and 
though I believe he is still avoided 
by many, he is courted by still more 
—and avoided, I fancy, rather from 
political than social causes. The 
Imperialist set, of course, execrate 
and proscribe him. You know he 
is the writer of those biting articles 
signed ‘Pierre Firmin’ in the ‘ Sens 
Commun ;’ and I am told he is the 
proprietor of that very clever journal, 
which has become a power.” 

“So, so—that is the journal in 
which Mademoiselle Cicogna’s ro- 
man first appeared. So, so—Victor 
de Mauléon one of her associates, 
her counsellor and friend,—ah !” 

“No, I didn’t say that; on the 
contrary, he was presented to her for 
the first time the evening I was at 
the house. I saw that young silk- 
haired coxcomb, Gustave Rameau, 
introduce him to her. You don’t 
perhaps know Rameau, editor of the 
* Sens Commun’—writes poems and 
criticisms. They say he is a Red 
Republican, but De Mauléon keeps 
truculent French politics subdued 
if not suppressed in his cynical 
journal. Somebody told me that the 
Cicogna is very much in love with 
Rameau; certainly he has a hand- 
some face of his own, and that is 
the reason why she was so rude to 
the Russian Prince X——.” 

“How rude? Did the 
propose to her ?” 

“Propose! you forget—he is 
married. Don’t you know the 
Princess? Still there are other 
kinds of proposals than those of 
marriage which a rich Russian 
prince may venture to make to a 
pretty novelist brought up for the 
stage.” 

* Bevil!” cried Graham, grasping 

L 


Prince 
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the man’s arm fiercely, “how dare 
ou?” 

‘“My dear boy,” said Bevil, very 
much astonished, “I really did not 
know that your interest in the 
young lady was so great. If I have 
wounded you in relating a mere on 
dit picked up at the Jockey Club, 
I beg you a thousand pardons. I 
daresay there was not a word of 
truth in it.” 

“Not a word of truth, you may 
be sure, if the on dit was injurious 
to Mademoiselle Cicogna. It is 
true, I fave a strong interest in 
her; any man—any gentleman— 
would have such interest in a girl 
so brilliant and seemingly so friend- 
less. It shames one of human 
nature to think that the reward 
which the world makes to those 
who elevate its platitudes, brighten 
its dulness, delight its leisure, is— 
Slander! I have had the honour 
to make the acquaintance of this 
lady before she became a ‘celebrity,’ 
and I have never met in my paths 
through life a purer heart or a nobler 
nature. What is the wretched on 
dit you condescend to circulate? 
Permit me to add— 


‘He who repeats a slander shares the 
crime.’” 


“Upon my honour, my dear 
Vane,” said Bevil, seriously (he did 
not want for spirit), “I hardly 
know you this evening. It is not 
because duelling is out of fashion 
that a man should allow himself to 
speak in a tone that gives offence to 
another who intended none; and if 
duelling is out of fashion in Eng- 
land, it is still possible in France. 
Entre nous, I would rather cross 
the Channel with you than submit 
to language that conveys unmerited 
insult.” 

Graham’s cheek, before ashen 
pale, flushed into dark red. “I 
understand you,” he said quietly, 
‘and will be at Boulogne to-mor- 
row.” 
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“Graham Vane,” replied Bevil, 
with much dignity, “you and [| 
have known each other a great many 
years, and neither of us has cause 
to question the courage of the other; 
but I am much older than yourself 
—permit me to take the melan- 
choly advantage of seniority. A 
duel between us in consequence 
of careless words said about a lady 
in no way connected with either, 
would be a cruel injury to her; a 
duel on grounds so slight would 
little injure me—a man about town, 
who would not sit an hour in the 
House of Commons if you paid him 
a thousand pounds a minute. But 
you, Graham Vane — you whose 
destiny it is to canvass electors and 
make laws — would it not be an 
injury to you to be questioned at 
the hustings why you broke the 
law, and why you sought another 
man’s life? Come, come! shake 
hands and consider all that seconds, 
if we chose them, would exact, is 
said, every affront on either side 
retracted, every apology on either 
side made.” 

“Bevil, you disarm and conquer 
me. I spoke like a_hot-headed 
fool; forget it—forgive. But—but 
—-I can listen calmly now-——what 
is that on dit ?” 

“One that thoroughly bears out 
your own very manly upholding 
of the poor young orphan, whose 
name I shall never again mention 
without such respect as would satisfy 
her most sensitive champion. It 
was said that the Prince X—— 
boasted that before a week was out 
Mademoiselle Cicogna should ap- 
pear in his carriage at the Bois de 
Boulogne, and wear at the opera 
diamonds he had sent to her; that 
this boast was enforced by a wager, 
and the terms of the wager com- 
pelled the Prince to confess the 
means he had taken to succeed, and 
produce the evidence that he had 
lost or won. According to this om 
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dit, the Prince had written to 
Mademoiselle Cicogna, and_ the 
letter had been accompanied by a 
parure that cost him half a million 
of francs; that the diamonds had 
been sent back, with a few words 
of such scorn as a queen might 
address to an upstart lackey. But 
my dear Vane, it is a mournful 
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position for a girl to receive such 
offers; and you must agree with 
me in wishing she were safely mar- 
ried, even to Monsieur Rameau, 
coxcomb though he be. Let us 


hope that they will be an exception 
to French authors, male and female, 
and live like turtle- 


in general, 
doves.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


A few days after the date of the 
last chapter, Colonel Morley re- 
turned to Paris. He had dined 
with Graham at Greenwich, had 
met him afterwards in society, and 
paid him a farewell visit on the day 
before the Colonel’s departure; but 
the name of Isaura Cicogna had not 
again been uttered by either. Mor- 
ley was surprised that his wife did 
not question him minutely as to 
the mode in which he had executed 
her delicate commission, and the 
manner as well as words with which 
Graham had replied to his “venti- 
lations.” But his Lizzy cut shim 
short when he began his recital— 

“TI don’t want to hear anything 
more about the man. He has 
thrown away a prize richer than 
his ambition will ever gain, even if 
it gained him a throne.” 

“That it can’t gain him in the 
old country. The people are loyal 
to the present dynasty, whatever 
you may be told to the contrary.” 

“Don’t be so horribly literal, 
Frank; that subject is done with. 
How was the Duchess of _ M—— 
dressed ?” 

But when the Colonel had retired 
to what the French called the cabinet 
de travail—and which he more ac- 
curately termed his ‘smoke den ’— 
and there indulged in the cigar, 
which, despite his American citizen- 
ship, was forbidden in the drawing- 
room of the tyrant who ruled his 
life, Mrs. Morley took from her desk 


a letter received three days before, 
and brooded over it intently, study- 
ing every word. When she had 
thus reperused it, her tears fell upon 
the page. “Poor Isaura!” she 
muttered—“ poor Isaura! I know 
she loves him—and how deeply a 
nature like hers can love! But I 
must break it to her. If I did not, 
she would remain nursing a vain 
dream, and refuse every chance of 
real happiness for the sake of nurs- 
ing it.” Then she mechanically 
folded up the letter—I need not say 
it was from Graham Vane—restored 
it to the desk, and remained musing 
till the Colonel looked in at the 
door and said peremptorily, ‘ Very 
late—come to bed.” 

The next day Madame Savarin 
called on Isaura. 

“ Chére enfant,” said she, “T have 
bad news for you. Poor Gustave is 
very ill—an attack of the lungs and 
fever; you know how delicate he 
is. 
‘“‘T am sincerely grieved,” said 
Tsaura, in earnest tender tones; ‘it 
must be a very sudden attack: he 
was here last Thursday.” 

“The malady only declared itself 
yesterday morning, but surely you 
must have observed how ill he has 
been looking for several days past. 
It pained me to see him.” 

“IT did not notice any change in 
him,” said Isaura, somewhat  con- 
science-stricken. Wrapt in her own 
happy thoughts, she would not have 
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noticed change in faces yet more 
familiar to her than that of her 
young admirer. 

‘‘Tsaura,” said Madame Savarin, 
“T suspect there are moral causes 
for our friend’s failing health, Why 
should I disguise my meaning? You 
know well how madly he is in love 
with you, and have you denied him 
hope ?” 

“T like M. Rameau as a friend; 
I admire him —at times I pity 
him.” 

“ Pity is akin to love.” 

“TIT doubt the truth of that say- 
ing, at all events as you apply it 
now. I could not love M. Rameau ; 
I never gave him cause to think I 
could.” 

“JT wish for both your sakes that 
you could make me a different an- 
swer; for his sake, because, know- 
ing his faults and failings, I am per- 
suaded that they would vanish in a 
companionship so pure, so elevating 
as yours: you could make him not 
only so much happier but so much 
bettera man. Hush! let me go on, 
let me come to yourself,—I say for 
your sake I wish it. Your pursuits, 
your ambition, are akin to his; you 
should not marry one who could 
not sympathise with you in these. 
If you did, he might either restrict 
the exercise of your genius or be 
chafed at its display. The only 
authoress I ever knew whose mar- 
ried lot was serenely happy to the 
last, was the greatest of English 
poetesses married to a great English 
poet. You cannot, you ought not, 
to devote yourself to the splendid 
career to which your genius irre- 
sistibly impels you, without that 
counsel, that support, that protec- 
tion, which a husband alone can 
give. My dear child, as the wife 
myself of a man of letters, and 
familiarised to all the gossip, all 
the scandal, to which they who 
give their names to the public are 
exposed, I declare that if I had a 
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daughter who inherited Savarin’s 
talents, and was ambitious. of at- 
taining to his renown, I would 
rather shut her up in a convent 
than let her publish a book that 
was in every one’s hands until she 
had sheltered her name under that 
of a husband; and if I say this of 
my child with a father so wise in 
the world’s ways, and so popularly 
respected as my bon homme, what 
must I feel to be essential to your 
safety, poor stranger in our land! 
poor solitary orphan! with no other 
advice er guardian than the singing 
mistress whom you touchingly call 
‘Madre!’ 1 see how I distress and 
pain you—I cannot help it. Listen: 
The other evening Savarin came 
back from his favourite eafé in a 
state of excitement that made me 
think he came to announce a revyo- 
lution. It was about you; he 
stormed, he wept—actually wept— 
my philosophical laughing Savarin. 
He had just heard of that atrocious 
wager made by a Russian barbarian. 
Every one praised you for the con- 
tempt with which you had treated 
the savage’s insolence. But that 
you should have been submitted to 
such an insult without one male 
friend who had the right to resent 
and chastise it—you cannot think 
how Savarin was chafed and galled. 
You know how he admires, but you 
cannot guess how he reveres you; 
and since then he says to me every 
day: ‘That girl must not remain 
single. Better marry any man who 
has a heart to defend a wife’s hon- 
our and the nerve to fire a pistol: 
every Frenchman has those qualifi- 
tions!’ ” 

Here Isaura could no longer re- 
strain her emotions, she burst into 
sobs so vehement, so convulsive, 
that Madame Savarin became al- 
armed; but when she attempted to 
embrace and soothe her, Isaura 
recoiled with a visible shudder, and 
gasping out, “Cruel, cruel !” turned 
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to the door, and rushed to her own 
room. 

A few minutes afterwards a maid 
entered the sv/on with a message to 
Madame Savarin that Mademoiselle 
was so unwell that she must beg 
Madame to excuse her return to the 
salon. 

Later in the day Mrs. Morley 
called, but Isaura would not see 
her. 

Meanwhile poor Rameau was 
stretched on his sick-bed, and in 
sharp struggle between life and 
death. It is difficult to disentangle, 
one by one, all the threads in a 
nature so complex as Rameau’s; but 
if we may hazard a conjecture, the 
grief of disappointed love was not 
the immediate cause of his illness, 
and yet it had much to de with it. 
The goad of Isaura’s refusal had 
driven him into seeking distraction 
in excesses which a stronger frame 
could not have courted with im- 
punity. The man was thoroughly 
Parisian in many things, but espe- 
cially in impatience of any trouble. 
Did love trouble him—love could 
be drowned in absinthe; and too 
much absinthe may be a more im- 
mediate cause of congested lungs 
than the love which the absinthe had 
lulled to sleep. 

His bedside was not watched by 
hirelings. When first taken thus 
ill—too ill to attend to his editorial 
duties—information was conveyed 
to the publisher of the ‘ Sens Com- 
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mun,’ and in consequence of that 
information, Victor de Mauléon 
came to see the sick man. By 
his bed he found Savarin, who 
had called, as it were by chance, 
and seen the doctor, who had said, 
“It is grave. He must be well 
nursed.” 

Savarin whispered to De Mauléon, 
“Shall we call in a_ professional 
nurse, or a swur de charité ?” 

De Mauléon replied also in whis- 
per, “Somebody told me that the 
man had a mother.” 

It was true—Savarin had forgotten 
it. Rameau never mentioned his 
parents—he was not proud of 
them. 

They belonged to a lower class of 
the bourgeoisie, retired shopkeepers, 
and a Red Republican is sworn to 
hate of the bourgeoisie, high or 
low ; while a_ beautiful young 
author pushing his way into the 
Chaussée d’Antin does not proclaim 
to the world that his parents had 
sold hosiery in the Rue St. Denis. 

Nevertheless Savarin knew that 
Rameau had such parents still 
living, and took the hint. Two 
hours afterwards Rameau was lean- 
ing his burning forehead on his 
mother’s breast. 

The next morning the doctor said 
to the mother. “You are worth ten 
of me. If you can stay here we shall 
pull him through.” 

“Stay here!—my own boy!” 
cried indignantly the poor mother. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


- The day which had inflicted on 
Isaura so keen an anguish, was 
marked by a great trial in the life of 
Alain de Rochebriant. 

In the morning he received the 
notice “of wn commandement tend- 
ant a saisie immobiliére,” on the 
part of his creditor, M. Louvier; 
in plain English, an announcement 


that his property at Rochebriant 
would be put up to public sale on a 
certain day, in case all debts due to 
the mortgagee were not paid before. 
An hour afterwards came a note 
from Duplessis stating that “he 
had returned from Bretagne on the 
previous evening, and would be 
very happy to see the Marquis de 
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Rochebriant before two o'clock, if 
not inconvenient to call.” 

Alain put the “‘commandement” 
into his pocket, and repaired to the 
Hotel Duplessis. 

The financier received him with 
very cordial civility. Then he 
began, ‘‘I am happy to say I left 
_— excellent aunt in very good 

ealth. She honoured the letter of 
introduction to her which I owe to 
your politeness with the most ami- 
able hospitalities; she insisted on 
my removing from the auberge at 
which I first put up and becoming 
a guest under your venerable roof- 
tree—a most agreeable lady, and a 
most interesting chdteau.” 

‘*T fear your accommodation was 
in striking contrast to your comforts 
at Paris; my chdteaw is only inter- 
esting to an antiquarian enamoured 
of ruins.” 

“Pardon me, ‘ruins’ is an ex- 
aggerated expression. I do not say 
that the chateau does not want some 
repairs, but they would not be 
costly ; the outer walls are strong 
enough to defy time for centuries to 
come, and a few internal decorations 
and some modern additions of furni- 
ture would make the old manoir a 
home fit for a prince. I have been 
over the whole estate, too, with the 
worthy M. Hébert,—a superb pro- 
perty !” 

“Which M. Louvier appears to 
appreciate,” said -Alain, with a 
somewhat melancholy smile, ex- 
tending to Duplessis the menacing 
notice. 

Duplessis glanced at it, and said 
drily, ‘‘M. Louvier knows what he 
is about. But I think we had bet- 
ter put an immediate stop to for- 
malities which must be painful to a 
creditor so benevolent. I do not 
presume to offer to pay the interest 
due on the security you can give for 
the repayment. If you refused that 
offer from so old a friend as Le- 
mercier, of course you could not 
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accept it from me. I make another 
proposal, tv which you can scarcely 
object. I do not like to give my 
scheming rival on the Bourse the 
triumph of so profoundly planned a 
speculation. Aid me to defeat him. 
Let me take the mortgage on my- 
self, and become sole mortgagee 
—hush!—on this condition, that 
there should be an entire union of 
interests between us two; that I 
should be at liberty to make the 
improvements -I desire, and when 
the improvements be made, there 
should be a fair arrangement as to 
the proportion of protits due to me 
as mortgagee and improver, to you 
as original owner. Attend, my dear 
Marquis,—J am speaking as a mere 
man of business. I see my way to 
adding more than a third—I might 
even say a half—to the present 
revenues of Rochebriant. The 
woods have been sadly neglected, 
drainage alone would add greatly to 
their produce. Your orchards might 
be rendered magnificent supplies to 
Paris with better cultivation. Lastly, 
I would devote to building purposes 
or to market gardens all the lands 
round the two towns of and 

] think I can lay my 
hands on suitable speculators for 
these last experiments. In a word, 
though the market value of Roche- 
briant, as it now stands, would not 
be equivalent to the debt on it, in 
five or six years it could be made 
worth—well, I will not say how 
much—but we shall be both well 
satisfied with the result. Mean- 
while, if you allow me to find pur- 
chasers for your timber, and if you 
will not suffer the Chevalier de 
Finisterre to regulate your expenses, 
you need have no fear that the 
interest due to me will not be 
regularly paid, even though I shall 
be compelled, for the first year or 
two at least, to ask a higher rate of 
interest than Louvier exacted—say 
a quarter per cent more; and in 
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suggesting that, you will compre- 
hend that this is now a niatter of 
business between us, and not of 
friendship.” 

Alain turned his head aside to 
conceal his emotion, and then with 
the quick affectionate impulse of the 
genuine French nature, threw him- 
self on the financier’s breast and 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

“You save me! you save the 
home and tombs of my ancestors! 
Thank you I cannot; but I believe 
in God—I pray—lI will pray for you 
as fora father ; and if ever,” he hur- 
ried on in broken words, “I am 
mean enough to squander on idle 
luxuries one franc that I should 
save for the debt due to you, chide 
me as a father would chide a grace- 
less son.” 
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Moved as Alain was, Duplessis 
was moved yet more deeply. ‘“* What 
father would not be proud of such 
a son? Ah, if I had such a one!” 
he said softly. Then, quickly re- 
covering his wonted composure, he 
added, with the sardonic smile which 
often chilled his friends and alarmed 
his foes, ‘‘Monsieur Louvier is 
about to pass that which I ventured 
to promise him, a ‘mauvais quart 
@heure.’ Lend me that commande- 
ment tendant d@ saisie. I must be 
off to my avoué with instructions. 
If you have no better engagement, 
pray dine with me to-day and ac- 
company Valérie and myself to the 
opera.” 

I need not say that Alain accept- 
ed the invitation. How happy 
Valérie was that evening! 


CHAPTER IX, 


The next day Duplessis was sur- 
prised by a visit from M. Louvier 
—that magnate of millionnaires had 


never before set foot in the house of 
his younger and less famous rival. 

The burly man entered the room 
with a face much flushed, and with 
more than his usual mixture of 
jovial brusquerie and opulent swag- 

er. 

“Startled to see me, I daresay,” 
began Louvier, as soon as the door 
was closed. “I have this morning 
received a communication from your 
agent containing a cheque for the 
interest due to me from M. Roche- 
briant, and a formal notice of your 
intention to pay off the principal on 
behalf of that popinjay prodigal. 
Though we two have not hitherto 
been the best friends in the world, 
I thought it fair to a man in your 
Station to come to you direct and 
say, ‘ Cher confrére, what swindler 
has bubbled you? you don’t know 
the real condition of this Breton 
property, or you would never so 


throw away your millions. The 
property is not worth the mortgage 
I have on it by 30,000 louis.’ ” 

“Then, M. Louvier, you will be 
80,000 louis the richer if I take the 
mortgage off your hands.” 

“1 can afford the loss—no offence 
—better than you can; andI may 
have fancies which [ don’t mind 
paying for, but which cannot influ- 
ence another. See, I have brought 
with me the exact schedule of all 
details respecting this property. 
You need not question their ac- 
curacy; they have been arranged by 
the Marquis’s own agents, M. Gand- 
rin and M. Hérbert. They contain, 
you will perceive, every possible 
item of revenue, down to an apple- 
tree. Now, look at that, and tell 
me if you are justified in lending 
such a sum on such a property.” 

“Thank you very much for an 
interest in my affairs that I scarcely 
ventured to expect M. Louvier to 
entertain; but I see that I have a 
duplicate of this paper, furnished to 
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me very honestly by M. Hébert 
himself. Besides, I, too, have 
fancies which I don’t mind paying 
for, and among them may be a fancy 
for the lands of Rochebriant.” 

“Look you, Duplessis, when a 
man like me asks a favour, you may 
be sure that he has the power to 
repay it. Let me have my whim 
here, and ask anything you like from 
me in return!” 

“ Désolé not to oblige you, but 
this has become not only a whim of 
mine, but a matter of honour; and 
honour, you know, my dear M. 
Louvier, is the first principle of 
sound finance. I have myself, after 
careful inspection of the Rochebriant 
property, volunteered to its owner 
to advance the money to pay off 
your hypothéque; and what would 
be said on the Bourse if Lucien 
Duplessis failed in an obligation ?” 

“T think I can guess what will 
one day be said of Lucien Du- 
plessis if he make an irrevocable 
enemy of Paul Louvier. Cor- 
bleu! mon cher, a man of thrice 
your capital, who watched every 
speculation of yours with a hostile 
eye, might some beau jour make 
even you a bankrupt!” 

“ Forewarned, forearmed !” replied 
Duplessis, imperturbably, ‘ ‘ Mus est 
ab hoste doceri,’—-I mean, ‘It is 
right to be taught by an enemy;’ 
and I never remember the day when 
you were otherwise, and yet I am 
not a bankrupt, though I receive 
you in a house which, thanks to 
you, is so modest in point of size!” 

“Bah! that was a mistake of 
mine,—and, ha! ha! you had your 
revenge there—that forest !” 
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“Well, as a peace-offering, I will 
give you up the forest, and content 
my ambition as a landed proprietor 
with this bad speculation of Roche- 
briant !” 

““Confound the forest, I don’t 
care for it now! I can sell my 
place for more than it has cost me 
to one of your imperial favourites, 
Build a palace in your forest. Let 
me have Rochebriant and name 
your terms,” 

‘A thousand pardons! but I have 
already had the honour to inform 
you, that I have contracted an obli- 
gation which does not allow me to 
listen to terms.” 

As a serpent, that, after all crawl- 
ings and windings, rears itself on 
end, Louvier rose, crest erect — 

“So then it is finished. I came 
here disposed to offer peace—you 
refuse, and declare war.” 

“Not at all, I do not declare 
war; | accept it if forced on me.” 

‘Ts that your last word, M. Du- 
plessis ?” 

“Monsieur Louvier, it is.” 

“ Bon jour !” 

And Louvier strode to the door; 
here he paused—“Take a day to 
consider.” 

“ Not a moment.” 

“Your servant, Monsieur,—your 
very humble servant.” Louvier 
vanished. 

Duplessis leaned his large 
thoughtful forehead on his thin 
nervous hand. “This loan will 
pinch me,” he muttered. ‘I must 
be very wary now with such a foe. 
Well, why should I care to be rich? 
Valérie’s dot, Valérie’s happiness, 
are secured,” 


CHAPTER X. 


Madame Savarin wrote a very 
kind and very apologetic letter to 
Isaura, but no answer was returned 
to it. Madame Savarin did not 


venture to communicate to her hus- 
band the substance of a conversation 
which had ended so painfully. He 
had, in theory, a delicacy of tact, 
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which, if he did not always exhibit 
it in practice, made hima very 
severe critic of its deficiency in 
others. Therefore, .unconscious of 
the offence given, he made a point 
of calling at Isaura’s apartments, 
and leaving word with her servant 
that “he was sure she would be 
pleased to hear M. Rameau was 
somewhat better, though still in 
danger.” 

It was not till the third day after 
her interview with Madame Savarin 
that Isaura left her own room,—she 
did so to receive Mrs. Morley. 

The fair American was shocked 
to see the change in Isaura’s coun- 
tenance. She was very pale, and 
with that indescribable appearance 
of exhaustion which betrays contin- 
ued want of sleep ; her soft eyes were 
dim, the play of her lips was gone, 
her light step weary and languid. 

“My poor darling!” cried Mrs. 
Morley, embracing her, “ you have 
indeed been ill! What is the mat- 


ter ?—who attends you ?” 
“T need no physician, it was but 
a passing cold—the air of Paris is 


very trying. Never mind me, dear 
—what is the last news ?”’ 

Therewith Mrs. Morley ran glibly 
through the principal topics of the 
hour—the breach threatened be- 
tween M. Ollivier and his former 
Liberal partisans; the tone unex- 
pectedly taken by M. de Girardin ; 
the speculations as to the result of 
the trial of the alleged conspirators 
against the Emperor’s life, which 
was fixed to take place towards the 
end of that month of June,—all 
matters of no slight importance to 
the interests of an empire. Sunk 
deep into the recesses of her fauteuil, 
Isaura seemed to listen quietly, 
till, when a pause came, she said in 
cold clear tones— 

“ And Mr. Graham Vane—he has 
refused your invitation ?” 

“Tam sorry to say he has—he is 
So engaged in London,” 
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“T knew he had refused,” said 
Isaura, with a low bitter laugh. 

“* How ? who told you ?” 

““My own good sense told me. 
One may have good sense, though 
one is a poor scribbler.” 

“Don’t talk in that way; it is 
beneath you to angle for compli- 
ments.” 

“Compliments! ah! And so Mr. 
Vane has refused to come to Paris ; 
never mind, he will come next year. 
I shall not be in Paris then. Did 
Colonel Morley see Mr. Vane ?” 

‘“‘Oh yes ; two or three times.” 

“ He is well ?” 

“Quite well, I believe—at least 
Frank did not say to the contrary ; 
but, from what I hear, he is not 
the person I took him for. Many 
people told Frank that he is much 
changed since he came into his for- 
tune—is grown very stingy, quite 
miserly indeed ; declines even a seat 
in Parliament because of the ex- 
pense. It is astonishing how money 
does spoil a man.” 

“He had come into his fortune 
when he was here. Money had not 
spoiled him then.” 

Isaura paused, pressing her hands 
tightly together ; then she suddenly 
rose to her feet, the colour on her 
cheek mantling and receding rapid-. 
ly, and fixing on her startled visitor 
eyes no longer dim, but with some- 
thing half fierce, half imploring in 
the passion of their gaze, said—- 
“Your husband spoke of me to Mr. 
Vane: I know he did. What did 
Mr. Vane answer? Do not evade 
my question. The truth! the truth! 
I only ask the truth !” 

“Give me your hand; sit here 
beside me, dearest child.” 

“ Child!—no, 1 am a woman !— 
weak as a woman, but strong as a 
woman too !—The truth !” 

Mrs. Morley had come prepared 
to carry out the resolution she had 
formed and “ break” to Isaura “the 
truth,” that which the girl now de- 
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manded. But then she had meant 
to break the truth in her own gentle 
gradual way. Thus suddenly called 
upon, her courage failed her. She 
burst into tears. Isaura gazed at 
her dry-eyed. 

“Your tears answer me. Mr. 
Vane has heard that I have been 
insulted. A man like him does not 
stoop to love for a woman who has 
known an insult. I do not blame 
him; I honour him the more—he 
is right.” 

“ No —no —no! — you insulted ! 
Who dared to insult you? (Mrs. 
Morley had never heard the story 
about the Russian Prince.) Mr. 
Vane spoke to Frank, and writes of 
you to me as of one whom it is im- 
possible not to admire, to respect ; 
but—I cannot say it—you will 
have the truth,—there, read and 
judge for yourself.” - And Mrs. 
Morley drew forth and thrust into 
Isaura’s hands the letter she had 
concealed from her husband. The 
letter was not very long; it began 


with expressions of warm gratitude 
to Mrs. Morley, not for her invita- 
tion only, but for the interest she. 


had conceived in his happiness. It 
then went on thus :— 

“] join with my whole heart in 
all that you say, with such eloquent 
justice, of the mental and personal 
gifts so bounteously lavished by 
nature on the young lady whom 
you name. 

““No one can feel more sensible 
than I of the charm of so exquisite 
a loveliness; no one can more 
sincerely join in the belief that the 
praise which greets the commence- 
ment of her career is but the whis- 
per of the praise that will cheer its 
progress with louder and louder 
plaudits. 

“He only would be worthy of 
her hand, who, if not equal to her- 
self in genius, would feel raised into 
partnership with it by sympathy 
with its objects and joy in its 
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triumphs. For myself, the same 
pain with which I should have 
learned she had adopted the pro- 
fession which she originally con- 
templated, saddened and stung me 
when, choosing a career that con- 
fers a renown yet more lasting than 
the stage, she no less left behind 
her the peaceful immunities of 
private life. Were I even free to 
consult only my own heart in the 
choice of the one sole partner of my 
destinies (which I cannot at present 
honestly say that I am, though I 
had expected to be so ere this, 
when I last saw you at Paris) ; could 
I even hope—which I have no right 
to do—that I could chain to myself 
any private portion of thoughts 
which now flow into the large 
channels by which poets enrich the 
blood of the world,—stil] (I say it 
in self-reproach, it may be the fault 
of my English rearing, it may 
rather be the fault of an egotism 
peculiar to myself)—still I doubt 
if I could render happy any woman 
whose world could not be narrowed 
to the Home that she adorned and 
blessed. 

“And yet not even the jealous 
tyranny of man’s love could dare to 
say to natures like hers of whom 
we speak, ‘ Limit to the household 
glory of one the light which genius 
has placed in its firmament for the 
use and enjoyment of all.’ ” 

“T thank you so much,” said 
Isaura, calmly; ‘“‘suspense makes 
a woman so weak—certainty so 
strong.” Mechanically she smoothed 
and refolded the letter—mechani- 
cally, but with slow, lingering 
hands—then she extended it to her 
friend, smiling. 

“Nay, will you not keep it your- 
self?’ said Mrs. Morley. “The 
more you examine the narrow- 
minded prejudices, the English 
arrogant man’s jealous dread of 
superiority—nay, of equality—in 
the woman he can only value as 
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he does his house or his horse, be- 
cause she is his exclusive property, 
the more you will be rejoiced to 
find yourself free for a more worthy 
choice. Keep the letter; read it 
till you feel for the writer forgive- 
ness and disdain.” 

Isaura took back the letter, and 
leaned her cheek on her hand, look- 
ing dreamily into space. It was 
some moments before she replied, 
and her words then had no reference 
to Mrs. Morley’s consolatory exhor- 
tation. 

“He was so pleased when he 
learned that I renounced the career 
on which I had set my ambition. 
I thought he would have been so 
pleased when I sought in another 
career to raise myself nearer to his 
level—I see now how sadly I was 
mistaken. All that perplexed me 
before in him is explained. I did 
not guess how foolishly I had de. 
ceived myself till three days ago,— 
then I did guess it; and it was 
that guess which tortured me so 
terribly that I could not keep my 
heart to myself when I saw you to- 
day ; in spite of all womanly pride 
it would force its way—to the 
truth, Hush! I must tell you 
what was said to me by another 
friend of mine--a good friend, a 
wise and kind one. Yet I was 
so angry when she said it that 
I thought I could never see her 
more.” 

“My sweet darling! who was 
this friend, and what did she say 
to you ?” 

“The friend was Madame Sava- 
rin.” 

“No woman loves you more ex- 
cept myself—and she said ?” 

“That she would have suffered 
no daughter of hers to commit her 
name to the talk of the world as I 
have done—be exposed to the risk 
of insult as I have been—until 
she had the shelter and protection 
denied to me. And I haying thus 
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overleaped the bound that a pru- 
dent mother would prescribe to her 
child, have become one whose hand 
men do not seek, unless they them- 
selves take the same roads to noto- 
riety. Do you not think she was 
right ?” 

“Not as you so morbidly put it, 
silly girl_—certainly not right. But 
I do wish that you had the shelter 
and protection which Madame Sa- 
varin meant to express ; I do wish 
that you were happily married to 
one very different from Mr. Vane— 
one who would be more proud of 
your genius than of your beauty 
—one who would say, ‘My name, 
safer far in its enduring nobility 
than those that depend on titles and 
lands—which are held on the ten- 
ure of the popular breath —must be 
honoured by posterity, for She has 
deigned to make it hers. No de- 
mocratic revolution can disennoble 
me.” 

“ Ay, ay, you believe that men 
will be found to think with com- 
placency that they owe to a wife a 
name that they could not achieve 
for themselves. Possibly there are 
such men. Where ?—among those 
that are already united by sym- 
pathies in the same callings, the 
same labours, the same hopes and 
fears, with the women who have left 
behind them the privacies of home. 
Madame de Grantmesnil was wrong. 
Artists should wed with artists. 
True—true!” 

Here she passed her hand over 
her forehead—it was a pretty way 
of hers when seeking to concentrate 
thought—and was silent a moment 
or so, 

“Did you ever feel,” she then 
asked dreamily, “that there are 
moments in life when a dark cur- 
tain seems to fall over one’s past 
that a day before was so clear, so 
blended with the present? One 
cannot any longer look behind; the 
gaze is attracted onward, and a 
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track of fire flashes upon the future, 
—the future which yesterday was 
invisible. There is a line by some 
English poet—Mr. Vane once quoted 
it, not to me, but to M. Savarin, and 
in illustration of his argument, that 
the most complicated recesses of 
thought are best reached by the 
simplest forms of expression. I 
said to myself, ‘I will study that 
truth if ever I take to literature as 
I have taken to song ;’ and—yes—it 
was that evening that the ambition 
fatal to woman fixed on me its re- 
lentless fangs — at Enghien — we 
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were on the lake — the sun was 
setting.” 

‘But you do not tell me the line 
that so impressed you,” said Mrs, 
Morley, with the woman’s kindly 
tact. 

“The line—which line? Oh, I 
remember ; the line was this— 


‘I see as from a tower the end of all.’ 


And now — kiss me, dearest — 
never a word again to me about this 
conversation; never a word about 
Mr. Vane — the dark curtain has 
fallen on the past.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Men and women are much more 
like each other in certain large 
elements of character than is gener- 
ally supposed, but it is that very 
resemblance which makes their dif- 
ferences the more incomprehensible 
to each other; just as in politics, 
theology, or that most disputatious 
of all things disputable, metaphysics, 
the nearer the reasoners approach 
each other in points that to an 
uncritical bystander seem the most 
important, the more sure they are 
to start off in opposite directions 
upon reaching the speck of a pin- 
prick. 

Now there are certain grand 
meeting-places between man and 
woman—the grandest of all is on 
the ground of love, and yet here 
also is the great field of quarrel. 
And here the teller of a tale such as 
mine ought, if he is sufficiently wise 
to be humble, to know that it is 
almost profanation if, as man, he 
presumes to enter the penetralia of 
@ woman’s innermost heart, and 
repeat, as a man would repeat, all 
the vibrations of sound which the 
heart of a woman sends forth un- 
distinguishable even to her own ear. 

I know Isaura as intimately as 
if I had rocked her in her cradle, 


played with her in her childhood, 
educated and trained her in her 
youth; and yet I can no more tell 
you faithfully what passed in her 
mind during the forty-eight hours 
that intervened between her con- 
versation with that American lady 
and her reappearance in some com- 
monplace drawing-room, than I can 
tell you what the Man in the Moon 
might feel if the sun that his world 
reflected were blotted out of crea- 
tion. 

I can only say that when she re- 
appeared in that commonplace draw- 
ing-room world, there was a change 
in her face not very perceptible to 
the ordinary observer. If anything, 
to his eye she was handsomer—the 
eye was brighter—the complexion 
(always lustrous, though somewhat 
pale, the limpid paleness that suits 
so well with dark hair) was yet 
more lustrous,—it was flushed into 
delicate rose hues—hues that still 
better suit with dark hair. What, 
then, was the change, and change 
not for the better? The lips, once 
so pensively sweet, had grown 
hard ; on the brow that had seemed 
to laugh when the lips did, there 
was no longer sympathy between 
brow and lip; there was scarcely 
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seen a fine thread-like line that in 
a few years would be a furrow on 
the space between the eyes; the 
yoice was not so tenderly soft; the 
step was haughtier. What all such 
change denoted it is for a woman to 
decide—I can only guess. In the 
meanwhile, Mademoiselle Cicogna 
had sent her servant daily to inquire 
after M. Rameau. That, I think, 
she would have done under any 
circumstances. Meanwhile, too, she 
had called on Madame Savarin— 
made it up with her—sealed the 
reconciliation by a cold kiss. That, 
too, under any circumstances, I think, 
she would have done—under some 
circumstances the kiss might have 
been less cold. 

There was one thing unwonted in 
her habits. I mention it, though 
it is only a woman who can say 
if it means anything worth notic- 
ing. 
For six days she had left a letter 
from Madame de Grantmesnil un- 
answered. With Madame de Grant- 
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mesnil was connected the whole of 
her innermost life—from the day 
when the lonely desolate child had 
seen, beyond the dusty thorough- 
fares of life, gleams of the faery 
land in poetry and art— onward 
through her restless, dreamy, aspir- 
ing youth— onward—onward — till 
now, through all that constitutes 
the glorious reality that we call 
romance. 

Never before had she left for two 
days unanswered letters which were 
to her as Sibylline leaves to some 
unquiet neophyte yearning for solu- 
tions to enigmas suggested whether 
by the world without or by the soul 
within. For six days Madame de 
Grantmesnil’s letter remained un- 
answered, unread, neglected, thrust 
out of sight; just as when some 
imperious necessity compels us to 
grapple with a world that is, we 
cast aside the romance which, in 
our holiday hours, had beguiled us 
to a world with which we have in- 
terests and sympathies no more. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Gustave recovered, but slowly. 
The physician pronounced him out 
of all immediate danger, but said 
frankly to him, and somewhat more 
guardedly to his parents, “ There is 
ample cause to beware.” ‘“ Look 
you, my young friend,” he added to 
Rameau, “mere brain-work seldom 
kills a man once accustomed to it, 
like you; but heart-work, and 
stomach - work, and nerve -work, 
added to brain-work, may soon con- 
sign to the coffin a frame ten times 
more robust than yours. Write as 
much as you will—that is your 
vocation; but it is not your voca- 
tion to drink absinthe—to preside 
at orgies in the Maison Dorée. Re- 
gulate yourself, and not after the 
fashion of the fabulous Don Juan. 
Marry—live soberly and quietly— 


and you may survive the grand- 
children of viveurs. Go on as you 
have done, and before the year is 
out you are in Pére la Chaise.” 

Rameau listened languidly, but 
with a profound conviction that the 
physician thoroughly understood his 
case. 

Lying helpless on his bed, he had 
no desire for orgies at the Maison 
Dorée ; with parched lips thirsty 
for innocent tisane of lime-blossoms, 
the thought of absinthe was as 
odious to him as the liquid fire of 
Phlegethon, If ever sinner became 
suddenly convinced that there was 
a good deal to be said in favour of 
a moral life, that sinner, at the 
moment I speak of, was Gustave 
Rameau. Certainly a moral life— 
‘Domus et placens uzor,’ were 
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essential to the poet who, aspiring 
to immortal glory, was condemned 
to the ailments of a very perishable 
frame. 

“Ab,” he murmured plaintively 
to himself, “ that girl Isaura can 
have no true sympathy with genius! 
It is no ordinary man that she will 
kill in me!” 

And so murmuring he fell asleep. 
When he woke and found his head 
pillowed on his mother’s breast, it 
was much as a sensitive, delicate 
man may wake after having drunk 
too much the night before. Repen- 
tant, mournful, maudlin, he began 
to weep, and in the course of his 
weeping he confided to his mother 
the secret of his heart. 

Isaura had refused him—that re- 
fusal had made him desperate. 

“ Ah! with Isaura how changed 
would be his habits! how pure! 
how healthful!” His mother lis- 
tened fondly, and did her best to 
comfort him and cheer his drooping 
spirits. 

She told him of Isaura’s messages 
of inquiry duly twice a-day. Ra- 
meau, who knew more abcut women 
in general, and Isaura in particular, 
than his mother conjectured, shook 
his head mournfully. ‘She could 
not do less,” he said. ‘ Has no one 
offered to do mcre?’—he thought 
of Julie when he asked that— 
Madame Rameau hesitated. 

These poor Parisians! it is the 
mode to preach against them; and 
before my book closes I shall have 
to preach—no, not to preach, but to 
imply—plenty of faults to consider 
and amend. Meanwhile I try my 
best to take them, as the philosophy 
of life tells us, to take other people, 
for what they are. 

I do not think the domestic rela- 
tions of the Parisian bourgevisie are 
as bad as they are said to be in 
French novels. Madame Rameau 
is not an uncommon type of her 
class. She had been when she first 
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married singularly handsome. It 
was from her that Gustave inherited 
his beauty ; and her husband was a 
very ordinary type of the French 
shopkeeper —very plain, by no 
means intellectual, but gay, good- 
humoured, devotedly attached to his 
wife, and with implicit trust in her 
conjugal virtue. Never was trust 
better placed. There was not a 
happier nor a more faithful couple 
in the guartier in which they re- 
sided. Madame Rameau hesitated 
when her boy, thinking of Julie, 
asked if no one had done more than 
send to inquire after him as Isaura 
had done. 

After that hesitating pause she 
said, ‘‘Yes—a young lady calling 
herself Mademoiselle Julie Cau- 
martin wished to instal herself here 
as your nurse. When I said, ‘ But 
I am his mother—he needs no other 
nurses,’ she would have retreated, 
and looked ashamed—poor thing! 
I don’t blame her if she loved my 
son. But, my son, I say this,—if 
you love her, don’t talk to me about 
that Mademoiselle Cicogna ; and if 
you love Mademoiselle Cicogna, 
why, then, your father will take 
care that the poor girl who loved 
you—not knowing that you loved 
another—is not left to the tempta- 
tion of penury.” 

Rameau’s pale lips withered into 
a phantom-like sneer. Julie! the 
resplendent Julie !—true, only a 
ballet-dancer, but whose equipage 
in the Bois had once been the envy 
of duchesses—Julie! who had sac- 
rificed fortune for his sake——who, 
freed from him, could have million- 
naires again at her feet !-—Julie! to 
be saved from penury, as a shop- 
keeper would save an erring nurse- 
maid — Julie! the irrepressible 
Julie! who had written to hin, 
the day before his illness, in a pen 
dipped, not in ink, but in blood 
from a vein she had opened in her 
arm; “Traitor !—-I have not seen 
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thee for three days. Dost thou 
dare to love another? If so, I care 
not how thou attempt to conceal it 
—woe to her! Jngrat/ woe ‘to 
thee! Love is not love, unless, 


when betrayed by Love, it appeals © 


to death. 
quick. 


Answer me quick — 
JULIE.” 


Poor Gustave thought of that 
letter and groaned. Certainly his 
mother was right—he ought to get 
‘rid of Julie; but he did not clearly 
see how Julie was to be got rid of. 
He replied to Madame Rameau 
peevishly, ‘‘ Don’t trouble your 
head about Mademoiselle Caumar- 
tin; she is in no want of money. 
Of course, if I could hope for Isaura 
—but, alas! I dare not hope. Give 
me my tisane.” 

When the doctor called next day, 
he looked grave, and, drawing Ma- 
dame Rameau into the next room, 
he said, “* We are not getting on so 
well as I had hoped; the fever is 
gone, but there is much to appre- 
hend from the debility left behind. 
His spirits are sadly depressed.” 
Then added the doctor pleasantly, 
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and with that wonderful insight 
into our complex humanity in which 
physicians excel poets, and in which 
Parisian physicians are not excelled 
by any physicians in the world,— 
*Can’t you think of any bit of 
good news—that ‘M. Thiers raves 
about your son’s last poem’—that 
‘it is a question among the Acade- 
micians between him and Jules 
Janin’—or that ‘the beautiful 
Luchesse de has been placed 
in a lunatic asylum because she has 
gone mad for love of a certain 
young Red Republican whose name 
begins with R.’—can’t you think of 
any bit of similar good news? If 
you can, it will be a tonic to the 
relaxed state of your dear boy’s 
amour propre, compared to which 
all the drugs in the Pharmacopeia 
are moonshine and water; and 
meanwhile be sure to remove him 
to your own house, and out of the 
reach of his giddy young friends, 
as soon as you possibly can.” 

When that great authority thus 
left his patient’s case in the hands 
of the mother, she said—‘‘ The boy 
shall be saved.” 


CHAPTER XIU. 


Isaura was seated beside the 
Venosta,—to whom, of late, she 
seemed to cling with greater fondness 
than ever,—working at some piece 
of embroidery—a labour from which 
she had been estranged for years; 
but now she had taken writing, 
reading, music, into passionate dis- 
gust. Isaura was thus seated, si- 
lently intent upon her work, and 
the Venosta in full talk, when the 
servant announced Madame Ra- 
meau. 

The name startled both; the 
Venosta had never heard that the 
poet had a mother living, and im- 
mediately jumped to the conclusion 
that Madame Rameau must be a 


wife he had hitherto kept unreveal- 
ed. And when a woman, still very 
handsome, with a countenance grave 
and sad, entered the salon, the 
Venosta murmured, “‘ The husband’s 
perfidy reveals itself on a wife’s 
face,” and took out her handker- 
chief in preparation for sympa- 
thising tears. 

“* Mademoiselle,” said the visitor, 
halting, with eyes fixed on Isaura. 
“Pardon my intrusion—my son 
has the honour to be known to you. 
Every one who knows him must 
share in my sorrow—so young—so 
promising, and in such danger— 
my poor boy!” Madame Rameau 
stopped abruptly. Her tears forced 
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their way—she turned aside to con- 
ceal them. 

In her twofold condition of be- 
ing — womanhood and genius — 
Isaura was too largely endowed 
with that quickness of sympathy 
which distinguishes woman from 
man, and genius from talent, not 
to be wondrously susceptible to 
pity. 

Already she had wound her arm 
round the grieving mother—already 
drawn her to the seat from which 
she herself had risen—-and bending 
over her had said some words—true, 
conventional enough in themselves, 
—but: cooed forth in a voice the 
softest I ever expect to hear, save 
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in dreams, on this side of the 
grave. 

Madame Rameau swept her hand 
over her eyes, glanced round the 
room, and noticing the Venosta in 
dressing-robe and slippers, staring 
with those Italian eyes, in seeming 
so quietly innocent, in reality so 
searchingly shrewd, she whispered 
pleadingly, ‘‘ May I speak to you a few 
minutes alone?’ This was not a re- 
quest that Isaura could refuse, though 
she was embarrassed and troubled 
by the surmise of Madame Rameau’s 
object in asking it; accordingly she 
led her visitor into the adjoining 
room, and making an apologetic sign 
to the Venosta, closed the door. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


When they were alone, Madame 
Rameau took Isaura’s hand in both 
her own, and, gazing wistfully into 
her face, said, ‘No wonder you are 
so loved—yours is the beauty that 
sinks into the heart and rests there. 
I prize my boy more, now that I 
have seen you. But, oh Mademoi- 
selle! pardon me—do not withdraw 
your hand—pardon the mother who 
comes from the sick-bed of her only 
son and asks if you will assist to 
save him! A word from you is 
life or death to him !” 

“Nay, nay, do not speak thus, 
Madame ; your son knows how much 
I value, how sincerely I return, his 
friendship; but—but,” she paused 
a moment, and continued sadly and 
with tearful eyes—“ I have no heart 
to give to him—to any one.” 

“T do not—I would not if I 
dared—ask what it would be vio- 
lence to yourself to promise. I do 
not ask you to bid me return to my 
son and say, ‘Hope and _ recover,’ 
but let me take some healing mes- 
sage from your lips. If I under- 
stand your words rightly, I at least 
may say that you do not give to 


another the hopes you deny to 
him ?” 

“So far you understand me right- 
ly, Madame. It has been said, that 
romance-writers give away so much 
of their hearts to heroes or heroines 
of their own creation, that they 
leave nothing worth the giving to 
human beings like themselves. Per- 
haps it is so; yet, Madame,” added 
Isaura, with a smile of exquisite 
sweetness in its melancholy, “I 
have heart enough left to feel for 
you.” 

Madame Rameau was _ touched. 
“Ah, Mademoiselle, I do not be- 
lieve in the saying you have quoted. 
But I must not abuse your good- 
ness by pressing further upon you 
subjects from which you shrink. 
Only one word more: you know 
that my husband and [ are but 
quiet tradesfolk, not in the society, 
nor aspiring to it, to which my son’s 
talents have raised himself; yet dare 
I ask that you will not close here the 
acquaintance that I have obtruded on 
you ?—dare I ask, that I may, now 
and then, call on you—that now 
and then I may see you at my own 
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home? Believe that I would not 
here ask anything which your own 
mother would disapprove if she 
overlooked. disparities of station. 
Humble as our home is, slander 
never passed its threshold.” 

“ Ah, Madame, I and the Signora 
Venosta, whom in our ‘Italian 
tongue I call mother, can but feel 
honoured and grateful whenever it 
pleases you to receive visits from us.” 

““It would be a base return for 
such gracious compliance with my 
request if I concealed from you the 
reason why I pray Heaven to bless 
you for that answer. The physician 
says that it may be long before my 
son is sufficiently convalescent to 
dispense with a mother’s care, and 
resume his former life and occu- 
pation in the great world. It is 
everything for us if we can coax 
him into coming under our own 
rooftree. This is difficult to do. It 
is natural for a young man launched 
into the world to like his own chez 
lui. Then what will happen to 
Gustave ? He, lonely and _heart- 
stricken, will ask friends, young as 


himself, but far stronger, to come 
and cheer him; or he will seek to 
distract his thoughts by the over- 
work of his brain; in either case he 
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is doomed. But I have stronger 
motives yet to fix him awhile at 
our hearth. This is just the mo- 
ment, once lost never to be regained, 
when soothing companionship, gen- 
tle reproachless advice, can fix him 
lastingly in the habits and modes of 
life which will banish ali fears of 
his future from the hearts of his 
parents. You at least honour him 
with friendship, with kindly inter- 
est—you at least would desire to 
wean him from all that a friend 
may disapprove or lament—a crea- 
ture whom Providence meant to be 
good and perhaps great. If I say 
to him, ‘It will be long before you 
can go out and see your friends, but 
at my house your friends shall come 
and see you—among them Signora 
Venosta and Mademoiselle Cicogna 
will now and then drop in—my 
victory is gained, and my son is 
saved.’ ”? 

‘“‘ Madame,” said Isaura, half sob- 
bing, “‘ What a blessing to have a 
mother like you! Love so noble 
ennobles those who hear its voice. 
Tell your son how ardently I wish 
him to be well, and to fulfil more 
than the promise of his genius; tell 
him also this—how I envy him his 
mother.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


It needs no length of words to 
inform thee, my intelligent reader, 
be thou man or woman—but more 
especially woman — of the conse- 
quences following each other, as 
wave follows wave, in a tide, that 
resulted from the interview with 
which my last chapter closed. Gus- 
tave is removed to his parents’ 
house ; he remains for weeks con- 
fined within doors, or, on sunny 
days, taken an hour or so in his 
own carriage, drawn by the horse 
bought from Rochebriant, into by- 
toads remote from the fashionable 
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world; Isaura visits his mother, 
liking, respecting, influenced by her 
more and more; in those visits she 
sits beside the sofa on which Ra- 
meau reclines. Gradually, gently 
—more and more by his mother’s 
lips—is impressed on her the belief 
that it is in her power to save a 
human life, and to animate its 
career towards those goals which 
are never based wholly upon earth in 
the earnest eyes of genius, or per- 
haps in the yet more upward vision 
of pure-souled believing woman. 
And Gustave himself, as he passes 
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through the slow stages of conval- 
escence, seems so gratefully to as- 
cribe to her every step in his pro- 
gress—seems so gently softened in 
character—seems so refined from 
the old affectations, so ennobled 
above the old cynicism—and, above 
all, so needing her presence, so 
sunless without it, that — well, 
need I finish the sentence ?—the 
reader will complete what I leave 
unsaid. 

Enough, that one day Isaura re- 
turned home from a visit at Madame 
Rameau’s with the knowledge that 
her hand was pledged—her future 
life disposed of; and that, escaping 
pees the Venosta, whom she so 
ondly, and in her hunger for a 
mother’s love, called Madre, the 
girl shut herself up in her own room 
with locked doors. 

Ah, poor child! ah, sweet-voiced 
Isaura! whose delicate image I feel 
myself too rude and too hard to 
transfer to this page in the purity 
of its outlines, and the blended 
softnesses of its hues—thou who, 


when saying things serious in the 
words men use, saidst them with a 
seriousness so charming, and with 
looks so feminine—thou, of whom 
no man I ever knew was quite 


worthy—ah, poor simple, miser- 
able girl, as I see thee now in-the 
solitude of that white -curtained 
virginal room! hast thou, then, 
merged at last thy peculiar star into 
the cluster of all these common- 
place girls whose lips have said, 
*“* Ay,” when their hearts said “ No”? 
—thou, oh brilliant Isaura! thou, 
oh poor motherless child ! 

She had sunk into her chair— 
her own favourite chair,—the cov- 
ering of it had been embroidered 
by Madame de Grantmesnil, and 
bestowed on her as a birthday pre- 
sent last year—the year in which 
she had first learned what it is to 
love—the year in which she had 
first learned what it is to strive for 
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fame. And somehow uniting, as 
many young people do, love and 
fame in dreams of the future, that 
silken seat had been to her as the 
Tripod of Delphi was to the Pythian: 
she had taken to it, as it were in- 
tuitively, in all those hours, whe- 
ther of joy or sorrow, when youth 
seeks to prophesy, and does but 
dream. 

There she sate now, in a sort of 
stupor—a sort of dreary bewilder- 
ment—the illusion of the Pythian 
gone—desire of dream and of pro- 
phecy alike extinct—pressing her 
hands together, and muttering to 
herself, ‘‘ What has happened ?— 
what have I done ?” 

Three hours later you would not 
have recognised the same face that 
you see now. For then the bravery, 
the honour, the loyalty of the girl’s 
nature had asserted their command. 
Her promise had been given to 
one man—it could not be recalled. 
Thought itself of any other man 
must be banished. On her hearth 
lay ashes and tinder—the last re- 
mains of every treasured note from 
Graham Vane; of the hoarded 
newspaper extracts that contained 
his name; of the dry treatise he 
had published, and which had made 
the lovely romance-writer first desire 
“to know something about politics.” 
Ay, if the treatise had been upon 
fox-hunting, she would have de- 
sired ‘‘to know something about” 
that! Above all, yet distinguish- 
able from the rest—as thé sparks 
still upon stem and leaf here and 
there faintly glowed and twinkled 
—the withered flowers which re- 
corded that happy hour in the ar- 
bour, and the walks of the forsaken 
garden—the hour in which she had 
so blissfully pledged herself to re- 
nounce that career in art wherein 
fame would have been secured, but 
which would not have united Fame 
with Love —in dreams evermore 
over now. 
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SAVALLS, AND THE CARLISTS IN CATALONIA. 


At the end of April, or beginning 
of May, last year, the official jour- 
nal of Madrid contained the follow- 
ing paragraph: “In the province 
of Gerona there now remains no- 
thing of the faction but some paltry 
bands led by one Savalls, Pedro 
Grao, and Galceran. They traverse 
the country from Tordea to Ripoll 
swiftly flying, and avoid all en- 
counter with our troops.” This 
was the first time the official jour- 
nal noticed the existence of the 
chief who has since given it so 
much occasion to speak of him, and 
whose name has become a house- 
hold word in every village from 
Andorra to the Ebro. A few days 
later the public were told—after 
a combat which took place near 
Sugaro, not to the advantage of the 
regulars—that Savalls, abandoned 
by his followers, was driven to the 
extreme frontier, and was on the 
point of seeking safety on the 
French territory. More than a 
year has elapsed, and the much- 
desired event has not taken! place 
up to the date at which we 
write. Quite the contrary. Every 
week since then he has had an 
encounter of one kind or another 
with his enemy, or has engaged in 
some perilous enterprise, aimost 
always successful. His skill, cour- 
age, and perseverance have made 
him the most popular of the Cata- 
lan chiefs; and even men most 
averse to the cause which he de- 
fends, acknowledge the superiority 
of the intrepid, honest, and enthu- 
siastic champion of Spanish Legiti- 
macy. Unlike the Guipuzcoan 
Santa Cruz, who, but for the intro- 
duction of a foreign dynasty, and 
the proclamation of the Republic, 
would in all probability have lived 
and died the obscure incumbent of 


the village of Hernialde, Savalls 
has been a soldier from his boy- 
hood upwards. Fighting is his 
vocation, and he has followed it 
with the earnestness and zeal of a 
crusader of old. 

Francisco Savalls was born in 1817, 
in a small town on the Ter, in the 
province of Gerona, one of the four 
divisions of the old principality of 
Catalonia. His family was of re- 
spectable origin, of small mans, and 
distinguished among all for devo- 
tion to the branch of the Bourbon 
family represented by Don Carlos. 
He was little more than sixteen 
when he joined his father, who had 
been serving in the Carlist army 
from the moment its flag was un- 
furled on the mountains of Urgel. 
The father had belonged years be- 
fore to the “ Royalist Volunteers,” 
a numerous body amounting to 
300,000, raised after 1823 through- 
out Spain, and organised in bat- 
talions and squadrons, to guard, as 
was said, the Throne and Religion 
from fresh assaults on the part of 
“ Liberals and Infidels,” and also to 
secure the succession to Don Carlos, 
or even, if need be, to depose Ferdi- 
nand, who was suspected of tenden- 
cies towards Liberalism! From this 
body was recruited the “ Army of 
the Faith,” and from them were 
selected the men who filled the 
place of the disaffected officers of 
1823, under the superintendence of 
the Junta de Purification. With 
such elements at the command of 
the ultra-Royalists, who dreaded 
Ferdinand’s conversion to Liberal- 
ism, it is not surprising that many 
conspiracies were concocted. Thirty 
thousand men, among whom was: 
the father of Savalls, rose in arms 
in Catalonia, with the object, though. 
not publicly avowed, of setting the 
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king aside, and proclaiming Don 
Carlos. It was generally believed 
that the Infante, who resided in the 
royal palace of Madrid, under the 
same roof with his brother, if not 
the instigator, had at least a guilty 
knowledge of the plot. Ferdinand 
set out for Catalonia, and the in- 
surrection, which had assumed a very 
alarming character, was put down. 
Some of the leaders were arrested, 
and others sought safety in flight. 
The king was not distinguished 
by many amiable qualities, but of 
the few his enemies allowed him, 
extreme affection for his brother, 
‘whe had been the companion of 
his captivity in France under the 
Imperial domination, was a marked 
trait of his character. The judicial 
inquiry for the detection of the con- 
spiracy in all its ramifications was 
allowed to go on until it approached 
the apartment of the Infante, and 
when it seemed most likely to expose 
him, it was quashed. For the sub- 
ordinate agents who had put them- 
selves forward there was small mercy. 
Ferdinand’s Government, however, 
did not venture to dissolve a force 
enrolled and organised for what, in 
‘their eyes, was so legitimate an ob- 
ject as the defence of the monarchy ; 
and from those volunteers, more 
royalist than the king, were taken 
the men who proclaimed Don Car- 
los in Catalonia on the demise of 
Ferdinand, in 1833. ‘To preserve 
intact the faith of our fathers, and 
the ancient customs of the nation,” 
were the reasons alleged for the 
rising ; the watchwords were, as 
now, ‘Religion and the King!” 
The object was in reality the estab- 
lishment of pure absolutism—el Rey 
neto—which was thought to be best 
personified in Don Carlos. There 
was no local question of Fueros. 
In the Basque Provinces the avowed 
object was the same, with the addi- 
tional one, the maintenance of their 
time-honoured privileges, which in- 


deed was an after consideration, and 
without which the insurrection would 
most probably have terminated long 
before 1839. 

In 1840, Cabrera, who command- 
ed the Carlist army of the North- 
eastern provinces, lost all his strong- 
holds, and was completely defeated 
and driven across the frontier, and 
Savalls, whose father was killed a 
short time before, entered France 
with the rank of Captain. After 
some years of exile he returned to 
Spain, and was among the first to 
join Cabrera in the attempt made, 
after the Paris revolution in 1848, 
to recommence the war. It con- 
tinued with diverse vicissitudes until 
January 1849, when it came to an 
end at Pasteral, and Cabrera once 
more took refuge in France, and 
finally settled in England, where, 
we believe, he finds himself too 
well to have any further desire 
to re-enter upon a life of adven- 
ture. 

Savalls knew no other calling 
than soldiering, and he soon grew 
weary of repose. As nothing else 
offered for the moment, he tendered 
his services to the Duke of Modena. 
After the peace of Villafranca he 
set out for Rome, and entered the 
Pontifical army as captain of Zou- 
aves, not long before the time when 
Lamoriciére, bravest among the 
brave of the army of Africa—of 
whom as well as of Macmahon it 
might be said that he was the 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche 
—weary of the inactive life he was 
leading, accepted, with the author- 
isation of the French Government, 
the command of the Papal forces. 
Lamoriciére, independently of his 
military talent, was peculiarly fitted 
for the situation ; he was, to use the 
words of another French General of 
more promise than performance, “a 
Catholic, a Breton, and a soldier;” 
and throughout all his career, from 
the date of his first commission to 
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his last breath, he bore himself asa 
gallant gentleman, true to the old 
race and the old faith. In his first 
order of the day, on arriving in 
Rome, he declared that he took the 
command for the purpose of com- 
bating the revolution, which ‘he 
assimilated to Islamism. He set to 
work to organise his force, which con- 
sisted in great part of foreigners— 
French, Spaniards, and Irish. The 
reputation which he enjoyed in the 
French army excited the apprehen- 
sion, real, or pretended, of the Pied- 
montese Cabinet, who had resolved 
to deprive the Pope of the assist- 
ance of this auxiliary force, and 
leave him helpless until the mo- 
ment came for reforming so weak 
a Government as that of which he 
was the head. The Piedmontese 
Cabinet clearly did not share the 
general opinion that the political 
doctrine is false and _ pernicious 
which considers the vices or weak- 
ness of internal Government an ex- 
tenuation, and even justification, of 
aggression, and a satisfaction to 
honourable men for the destruction 
of its independence, or of its exist- 
ence; or that such a doctrine gives 
a dangerous scope to ambition, and 
plausible pretexts for every sort of ra- 
pine. The Turin Cabinet, untroubled 
by such scruples, pretended to look 
upon this unexpected co-operation as 
not in conformity to the prevailing 
policy of non-intervention—in fact, 
as intervention disguised, though 
Lamoriciére and his contingent were 
simply volunteers. It was indeed 
a strange objection to put forward 
after what had occurred not many 
years before. No European power 
ever thought of making war on Por- 
tugal or on Spain for having em- 
ployed auxiliary volunteers against 
the pretenders Dom Miguel and 
Don Carlos, who, it was no secret, 
had the sympathies of the great as 
well as petty States of the Conti- 
nent, including Piedmont herself; 
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nor on England, because many Bri- 
tish subjects served as auxiliaries 
in both countries—in Spain par- 
ticularly—with the approbation, en- 
couragement, and assistance of their 
own Government. In the auxiliary 
force of Spain there were, more- 
over, Piedmontese officers,—Borzo 
di Carminati, for instance, Fanti, 
Cialdini, &c. In order to 

out its mission of reform in the 
Roman States, the Turin Cabinet 
decided on invading them; and it 
is still a slur on the memory of 
Napoleon III. that, notwithstanding 
the authorisation which he readily 
granted to Lamoriciére, whose merit 
and capacity no one better appreciat- 
ed, it was done with his connivance, 
if not at his suggestion. The Italian 
generals invaded the Roman States, 
though the Pope was not at war 
with Piedmont, or with any one 
else; and with a force far superior 
in number, suddenly attacked the 
handful of men under the orders of 
Lamoricitre at Castelfidardo. On the 
night before the combat, Picmodan, 
as gallant a gentleman as ever drew 
sword, and who, from the utter dis- 
rap: | of forces, foresaw, as well as 
his chief, the issue of the next day’s 
combat, said to Savalls, “ Captain, 
you have some experience of war 

I know this is not the first time 


you find yourself surrounded by 
forces many times your number. 
Do you think it possible to out- 
manceuvre the enemy that has thus 
unexpectedly attacked us, and retreat 


on Ancona?” Savalls probably 
called to mind the terrible night 
when the division to which he be- 
longed was caught between two 
mountains in a deep ravine, during 
the siege of Vich, in one of Cabrera’s 
campaigns. “Yes, General, I do 
think it possible ; I undertake to 
lead the Pontifical force to Ancona, 
but on condition of abandoning 
our artillery.” ‘ Abandon our artil- 
lery! impossible!” cried the other. 
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“Then,” said Savalls, “‘ there is but 
one thing left for us—to die sword 
in hand to-morrow, like Christian 
soldiers and men of honour.” On 
the morrow the little band was soon 
overwhelmed ; Picmodan fell at the 
head of his men, and Lamoriciére 
retreated to Ancona, where the Pied- 
montese forced him to capitulate. 
He soon returned to France, sad 
inf heart and depressed in spirits. 
Whenever he spoke to intimate 
friends, and to them fonly, one saw 
that his blood boiled when he called 
to mind all he witnessed during 
the brief campaign in Italy. He 
retired into private life, and died in 
1865 at Prousel, near Amiens. 
Savalls was not discouraged by 
the defeat of the cause in which 
he had engaged with the courage 
of a martyr. The moment he 
obtained his liberty he set out for 
Rome, and again offered his sword 
to Pius IX. He was appointed to 
the command of a company of 
Chasseurs, which he held until Sep- 
tember 1870. When the Italian 
Government, availing itself of the 
withdrawal of the French force 
from the Papal territory for the war 
with Prussia, proved to the world, 
if the world had any doubt about it, 
its scrupulous respect for treaties, 
by completing the invasion, Savalls 
was with his battalion of Chasseurs 
at Civita Vecchia. Resistance was 
out of the question; there was no 
choice but surrender. Among the 
officers there were two who refused 
to capitulate,—a captain of French 
Zouaves and Francisco Savalls. 
The end, however, soon came, and 
the Pope’s few remaining defenders 
were disbanded. Savalls ‘had no 
chateau to retire to, no patrimony 
but his sword. He lived for a short 
time in Rome, his only means of ex- 
istence being a small pension from 
the Pontiff. He retired to Nice, of 
which his wife was a native, to wait 
for better days. There were already 
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signs that the Carlists were prepar- 
ing to profit by the unpopularity of 
the dynasty imported into Spain by 
men who, it was certain from their 
well-known character, would before 
long plot against Amadeo as they 
had plotted against and overthrown 
Isabella; and the Duke of Aosta 
soon saw that he could repose no 
more confidence in them than they 
reposed in each other. Savalls wrote 
toa friend whom he knew to be in 
constant communication with Don 
Carlos. “ As his Holiness,” he said, 
“no longer needs my services, let 
the king know that I am in Nice, 
and that I await his orders. I[ 
cherish the hope to be one of the 
first to raise the royal standard in 
Catalonia, and I shall be found to 
die sword in hand in defence of the 
good cause, as my father died before 
me.” He was trueto his word. To 
the first appeal of the Duke of Ma- 
drid to the Spanish nation, Savalls 
responded by the offer of his servi- 
ces ;—they were accepted. He first 
of all repaired to Rome, solely to 
obtain the blessing of the Pope, 
returned without delay, and despite 
the vigilance with which the passés 
of the Eastern Pyrenees were guard- 
ed, set his foot once more on Spanish 
soil. In his own native province 
of Gerona, where he had made his 
début in guerilla warfare, he un- 
folded for the second time the flag 
of King Charles VII. 

Catalonia had been at all times 
noted for its jealousy of Castile, and 
its readiness on all possible occasions 
to separate from it. This disposi- 
tion it shared with Arragon, the 
crown of which had been once worn 
by the Count of Barcelona. On 
the other hand, the Basques, so long 
as their fweros were not violated, 
manifested no dislike to acknow- 
ledge the sovereign of Castile as 
lord of Biscay. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Catalonia 
revolted against Philip IV., and 
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offered itself to the King of France, 
but was restored some years later to 
its original sovereign. In the war 
of succession which followed the 
death of Charles IL, it took the 
side of the Austrian Prince, called 
Charles III., against Philip V., 
Grandson of Louis XIV.; while the 
peasants of the two Castiles, Leon, 
and Estremadura, and other provin- 
ces, rose in arms for the Bourbon. 
The reduction of the formidable 
fortress of Monjuich by Peter- 
borough, occasioned, however, the 
fall of Barcelona, Gerona, Tarragona, 
Tortosa, and Lerida, and all the 
open country declared for him; and 
soon Barcelona was the only place 
which, after the invasion of Cata- 
lonia by a French army, still held 
out for the Austrian. Probably 
the time is not far distant when 
another attempt will be made for 
total separation. 

When the news first reached 
Madrid that the Carlist flag was 
once more waving in those provinces 
where it had waved for seven years, 
the democratic press and demo- 
cratic statesmen could not find 
words strong enough to express 
their disdain for those fanatical 
mountaineers. The Carlist cause, 
they had declared, could not raise 
aman in Biscay, Navarre, or Cata- 
lonia ; but before many days passed, 
two hundred volunteers rallied 
round Savalls alone; and Savalls, 
in the commencement, held but a 
subordinate position under Castello 
and Fransech. The head of the 
Madrid Cabinet was Sagasta, and 
Sagasta confidently believed that 
he could put down the insurrection 
with ease. Of two armies, one was 
sent to the Basque Provinces, which, 
soon after the defeat of Orosquieta, 
he disappearance of Don Carlos, 
and the Convention of Amorovieta, 
were to all appearance pacified. 
This event produced much effect in 
Catalonia when the war was only 


just beginning; but the three men 
who were at the head of the move- 
ment were not disheartened. To 
the Convention of Amorovieta 
Fransech responded by a coup de 
main on the important town of 
Reus, where he fell; and _ his 
brother chief, then in his 74th 
year, made a vigorous attack on 
Solsona. In the mean time Savalls 
was everywhere, fighting every day, 
and almost always with advan- 
tage. On the 20th May he de- 
feated Viere at Sagaro; on the 
4th June he defeated at Ruidarenas 
Pola, who was killed there; and on 
the 19th, he encountered and drove 
back a column in the Arbusias. 
At Pedro de Torello, at Sellera 
and Tavalet, Generals Mercado, 
Reyica, Campo, and Molera met 
with a severe check; and in the 
middle of August, General Hidalgo, 
the immediate cause of the down- 
fall of Amadeo, was defeated. 
Savalls, who knew the war of the 
mountain better than all those men 
put together, established his head- 
quarters on the theatre of his 
triumphs, and a few days after- 
wards defeated two columns. When 
those tidings reached Madrid, a 
deputy, far from friendly to the 
Carlists, declared in full Cortes, with 
reference to the chief command in 
that province, that “the real cap- 
tain-general of the principality of 
Catalonia was Francisco Savalls.” 
The Government, for the twentieth 
time, announced their determination 
to strike a great blow, and finish 
once for all with the daring rebel 
whom no anger and no threats in- 
timidated, and whose energy rose 
superior to reverses. They made 
choice of Baldrich, their best gene- 
ral—as all are the best till they are 
tried—to take the field against him. 
And, in truth, this time fortune 
threatened to desert him. After 
obtaining some slight advantage in 
an encounter near a place called 
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Capdevano, he was driven back 
step by step towards Puigcerda. 
Puigcerda is a town of about 2500 
souls, close to the frontier. It 
was in former times the capital of 
the district of Cerdagne, part of 
which is on French territory and 
part in Spanish, and is situated on 
the southern slope of an isolated 
hill, the summit being a plateau on 
which once stood a fortress or cita- 
del. Its only remaining fortifica- 
tion is a wall of earthwork three 
feet thick, which protects a portion 
of the town, and the main street 
leading to a square surrounded by 
a colonnade. On one side is the 
French department of the Eastern 
Pyrenees; on the other, two rugged 
roads leading to Ribas and Ripoll, 
both of which were then occupied 
by the troops of Baldrich. The 
position of Savalls was critical in 
the extreme. He was shut up in a 
corner from which there appeared 
no outlet. His most sanguine 
friends began to despond. They 
believed there was no alternative 
but to surrender at discretion, or 
what was as bad, to retire by the 
only pass left open in the mountain, 
and seek safety in France. As for 
breaking through the circle which 
hemmed him in closer every hour, 
it was not to be thought of. Late 
in the evening of the day on which 
a final resolve must be taken, Sa- 
valls assembled his men, who knew 
as well as their chief the desperate 
state of affairs. ‘*‘ My good friends,” 
he said, “you see the condition we 
are in: is it your wish to enter 
France by the only path left open 
to us? or will you make the best 
terms you can with the enemy ?”’ 
“We will not surrender, and we 
will not enter France — never, 
never!” ‘JT expected as much,” 
said the chief. “Well, then, be 
it so; we shall not see Mount 
Luis this time at least. Our 
guerilla has now lasted five months 
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and more, and I cannot per. 
suade myself that it is to end to- 
day. I have been in as bad a 
situation before. Courage, then, 
and to work!” Day broke, and 
when Baldrich set himself to crush 
the chief, of which he had not 
the slightest doubt, the soldiers 
found to their utter amazement 
(they were not Catalans or Basques) 
that the enemy on whom they 
were about to pounce had vanished 
during the night, without sound 
of bugle or beat of drum, but 
how or in what manner they could 
not tell. They saw the bivouac 
fires burning on the crags till morn- 
ing, and concluded that they still 
occupied the ground they held at 
sunset; though this is the usual 
practice on similar occasions. The 
bands had melted away like the 
mist from the mountain-side in 
the beams of the sun. Baldrich’s 
men, to say the truth, were not 
very sorry at being spared the 
risk of another combat, and most 
of them were near the term of 


their service. The general could an- 
nounce that the faction dared not 
look him in the face; it was certain 
that they had dispersed as they 
could, singly, and that the chief 
was now wandering alone, in des- 
pair, among those solitudes, trying 


to make his way to France. They 
were all mistaken. Savalls knew 
every hill, crag, ravine, and glen, 
every nook in his native province. 
There ;was one passage, so steep, so 
narrow, and so rugged, that even 
Ganich, the most famous contra- 
bandist of the Basque country, 
would hesitate to venture on it. 
The moon had gone down; the 
night was dark, and the sky was 
covered with clouds, The Carlists 
were sure-footed; they had _ no 
baggage, nothing but their muskets 
and cartridge-pouches, and _ they 
completed their retreat without the 
loss of a man. Had any other but 
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Savalls commanded on that occasion, 
jt is probable that the cause would 
have received a blow from which it 
would not have soon recovered. 

The retreat of the Catalan chief 
was accepted in Madrid as a victory. 
Jorilla was at the head of the 
Madrid Cabinet, and the official 
journal declared, day after day, that 
the insurrection in the north-east, 
as in the north-west, was complete- 
ly extinguished, and that Savalls, 
abandoned by all his followers, and 
repudiated by his own party, was 
hiding somewhere on the extreme 
frontier. Savalls soon showed that 
he had not quitted the province, 
and that he was not abandoned, 
nor repudiated by his party. When 
his name was wellnigh forgotten 
in Madrid,—when it was believed 
he had perished in the snows,— 
Baldrich’s troops were roused early 
one morning from their bivouac by 
a terrible discharge of musketry, and 
men fell by scores before they had 
a glimpse of the enemy who thus 
surprised them in a village eight 
leagues from the spot where he had 
vanished some weeks previously. 
They had hardly time to reply to 
the discharge when the band dis- 
appeared as before, and all pursuit 
was in vain. 

It would be too long to recount all 
the incidents, all the vicissitudes, of 
the contest ; it will suffice to mention 
the more important facts. On the 
10th December following, a colonel, 
or brigadier, commanding a column, 
was routed for the second or third 
time. Baldrich, used up, was super- 
seded in the chief command of the 
principality, and General Gaminde, of 
whom high hopes were entertained, 
was appointed to take his place. The 
instructions were the same as those 
given to his predecessors—namely, 
to exterminate the Carlists with as 
little delay as possible, which, prob- 
ably, he thought he could do more 
effectually than any one else. 
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Soon after this nomination, Don 
Alfonso, brother of Don Carlos, a 
young man of three-and-twenty, 
entered Catalonia, and assumed the 
command, in the name of his 
brother, of all the Carlist forces 
in the province, This command 
was merely honorary. The young 
prince had no experience of military 
affairs; know little or nothing of 
the country, on which he now en- 
tered, perhaps, for the first time ; and 
it was perfectly well understood that 
the real conduct of the war should 
be left in the hands of those who 
had hitherto proved themselves so 
well fitted for it. Savalls felt it a 
proud day for him when he received 
the brother of Ais king at his head- 
quarters. Don Alfonso reviewed 
the little army, and as he passed 
along the line of stalwart mountain- 
eers, who spoke only the Catalan 
dialect, and wore the Catalan dress, 
he warmly congratulated their chief 
on the success they had won. He 
spoke to them “in the king’s name,” 
and the king in person they were 
longing to see. The secrecy as to his 
place of residence and the real cause 
of his disappearance since the defeat 
of Orosquieta, are not, indeed, satis- 
factorily explained. The Carlists, 
generally, deny the reports so often 
repeated of his death, either from 
wounds received in that affair, or 
by a fall from his horse; but they 
declare that, beyond mere conjec- 
ture, they are ignorant of the spot 
where he is concealed, and they will 
not, or cannot, tell why he does 
not return among them. A few of 
the persons deep in his confidence 
are said to be acquainted with it, 
and of these are two or three French 
families of strong Legitimist opinion 
in the Lower Pyrenees, residing 
few miles from the frontier, and 
whose hospitality he enjoys in 
turn. There are also a few who 
speak of him with very little re- 
serve, and make no scruple in attri- 
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buting his disappearance, after Oros- 
quieta, to pusillanimity. The king, 
they contend, if not the primera 
espada, should at all events encour- 
age by his presence these who fight 
for him and die for him. The Don 
Carlos of the seven years’ war was 
not remarkable for extraordinary 
daring; but it is certain he ran 
some risk in his passage through 
France, and through the passes of 
the Pyrenees, after Zumalacarreguy 
had proclaimed his cause in Guipuz- 
coa ; and this he did under no guid- 
ance but that of M. de Saint Sylvain, 
a Frenchman, a retired officer of the 
Guards, who had taken service in 
the Carlist army, and held the rank 
of brigadier, and the title (Carlist) 
of Baron de los Valles. He entered 
Spain with this gentleman on the 
first intimation of his general; re- 
mained at the headquarters of his 
army, or in Ofiate, a pretty town of 
Guipuzcoa, where he held his court; 
accompanied several of the expedi- 
tions ; and, at all events, never quit- 
ted the soil of Spain, whatever may 
have been his reverses after the death 
of Zumalacarreguy, until the great 
defection of Maroto and the Con- 
vention of Bergara (1839), when 
there was no longer a battalion left 
him in the Basque Provinces, The 
grandson has certainly disappointed 
the hopes of many well inclined to 
his cause, and who, though they 
knew that the Spanish Bourbons 
were not brilliant soldiers, expected 
that at least he would prove himself 
not inferior to his ancestor. 

The new general, Gaminde, sent 
from Madrid to repair the errors of 
Baldrich, was not indeed a thunder- 
bolt of war, but he possessed aver- 
age ability and energy; and his 
friends indulged the hope, that after 
so much disappointment, the insur- 
rection would be put down by him. 
In the letter which he published in 
a Madrid paper, defending himself 
from the charges of inertness and 
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incapacity, and even of a plot for 
the restoration of the fallen dynasty, 
he states that he had devised a plan 
for the complete pacification of the 
principality, of the successful result 
of which he was certain with the 
means he then had at his disposal; 
when all was upset by the intelli- 
gence which, owing to some inexpli- 
cable neglect on the part of the 
Minister of War, reached him too 
late—namely, the abdication of 
Don Amadeo, and the proclamation 
of the Republic in the eapital. The 
effect produced in Barcelona by these 
events was great indeed. People 
were at first stunned by their sud- 
denness; for those who elected hint 
never had much confidence in the 
stability of the dynasty, yet few an- 
ticipated so speedy a collapse. The 
emotion was so intense, that even 
the ultra-Liberals of Barcelona mani- 
fested at first but little of the ani- 
mation and’ enthusiasm which the 
proclamation of the Republic might 
be expected to call forth from them. 
The first surprise over, the different 
fractions of the party proceeded 
to meet and confer, and came to 
an understanding with each other. 
Clubs were opened in different 
quarters of the town; general meet- 
ings were held, followed by pro- 
cessions and other manifestations 
in the streets and public places; 
and it was soon clear that the de- 
termination of the Republicans was, 
to offer the most strenuous and un- 
compromising hostility to the Cor- 
tes, if the Cortes showed the slight- 
est hesitation in accepting the per- 
emptory demand of a federal Re- 
public. Gaminde had taken measures 
for commencing operations against 
the enemy, and reinforcements were 
sent to the more important manu- 
facturing towns of Catalonia, to pro- 
tect them from invasion and pillage. 
The threatening attitude of the 
population of Barcelona, who had 
as usual become more arrogant as 
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the army was more disseminated, 
compelled him to concentrate with- 
out delay his forces in that large 
and turbulent capital. Then it was 
that the report went abroad that the 
object of Gaminde was, when he 
had in hand an imposing force on 
which he could rely, to proclaim 
Don Alfonsoy the son of Queen Iga- 
bella. He strongly denies the 
charge, in which, he says, not one 
of those who originated it really be- 
lieved. His intention was solely to 
maintain public order, and cause 
the orders of the supreme govern- 
ment to be respected. The remon- 
strances and complaints of a certain 
number of Catalan deputies in the 
Cortes, who had much influence in 
Madrid, and who were hostile to 
him, coincided with these rumours ; 
and the insurrection which he had 
quelled in September 1869, in April 
1870, and again in September 1872, 
had made him obnoxious to the 
whole: revolutionary party. These 
unscrupulous demagogues the new 
Government could not afford to 
offend, whatever they might think 
as to the truth or falsehood of the 
allegations against him. Accord- 
ingly, without giving him the slight- 
est notice, a decree appeared in the 
official ‘ Gazette,’ dismissing him from 
his command. This act completed 
the disorganisation of the army ; 
and the day after it became known 
in Barcelona, all discipline was at an 
end, Gaminde justly observes, that 
any one who reflects for a moment 
must admit that for a whole army 
to be thus suddenly dissolved, “ like 
vapour that melts away in the air, 
or like a house of cards that falls 
by a mere touch,” there must have 
existed causes and motives other 
than the casual absence of the per- 
son at its head. He had not ven- 
tured to march out of Barcelona 
against the Carlists, who were mak- 
Ing rapid progress, while frightful 
disorders prevailed among the bat- 


talions in that city, and the decree 
put an end, once for all; to any little 
authority he still possessed. He ac- 
cordingly transferred his powers to 
the next senior officer, and embarked 
for Port Vendres, near Perpignan; 
and the next that was heard of him 
was his arrivalin St. Jean de Luz. In 
a few days after his departure nearly 
all the towns of secondary order in 
the principality were threatened or 
blockaded by the Carlists. 

General Contreras was next sent 
by the Madrid Government to take 
the command of the armed mob, 
which, by courtesy, still passed for 
an army in Barcelona, which was 
then revelling in the luxury of 
disorder. He began by issuing a 
general order recommending “ dis- 
cipline and obedience as the basis of 
true liberty,” at which civilians and 
military laughed. Appeals of the 
kind were too late. The more dis- 
cipline was insisted upon, the more 
the soldiers disobeyed their officers, 
insulted and threatened them, and 
ridiculed the proclamations of their 
new general. In the height of the 
military saturnalia the news came 
te the Rambla coffee-houses, and 
the palace of the captain-general, 
that the indefatigable Savalls had 
attacked Ripoll, and, after a few 
hours’ resistance on the part of the 
garrison, had become master of it. 
Ripoll is a town of some 2000 in- 
habitants, picturesquely situated on 
the Ter, between Puigcerda and 
Vich, on the line to Mataro, in the 
province of Gerona. It was almost 
completely destroyed by fire pos | 
the former Carlist war. It possess 
in former times a monastery of Bene- 
dictines, the ruins of which not long 
ago presented some noble vestiges 
of the different periods of its con- 
struction. Many of its houses were 
rebuilt after the subjugation of the 
province by the army of the queen ; 
and it promises, if war spares it, to 
be one of the prettiest towns of 
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Catalonia. The possession of Ripoll 
was of much value to the Carlists. 
It is to a certain extent fortified, 
and from it diverge some roads lead- 
ing right to the mountains: one to 
the north ascends in the direction 
of Camprodon, close to the frontier ; 
one to the right extends to Figueras, 
famous for its great citadel, by Olot 
and Besalu; and another on the 
left leads to Puigcerda. Contreras, 
who felt the importance of this 
new acquisition, vigorously at- 
tacked the Carlists in a proclama- 
tion couched in the lofty style of 
Spanish documents, and summoned 
“the friends of liberty” to arms, 
The “friends of liberty” admired 
the stirring appeal, but showed 
no great desire to go out to the 
mountains and fight. They read 
aloud in all the public places the 
general’s telling address; but that 
was all, The day after the fall of 
Ripoll came the news of the ad- 
venture of Cabrenitti at Campdes- 
aroll. Contreras then indeed be- 
came very furious. He put 
forth a still more fiery proclama- 
tion, but the “friends of liberty” 
were not galvanised. Savalls read 
the proclamations with attention, 
and responded to them by pro- 
ceeding, in company with Don 
Alfonso, to attack the town 
of Berga, which, after eighteen 
or twenty hours’ combat, capitu- 
lated, and the Carlist chief and 
the prince entered it. Four or 
five hundred men laid down their 
arms, and twelve hundred muskets 
and 600,000 cartridges became the 
booty of the Carlists. It was on 
this occasion that Savalls, who thus 
provokingly falsified the predic- 
tions of the Puerta del Sol poli- 
ticians, was accused of putting to 
death, after capitulation, a certain 
number of volunteers who defend- 
ed the place, and with encourag- 
ing the excesses of his men. The 
charge has been denied, reiterated, 
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and again and again denied. Con- 
treras was not to be put down 
so easily: half a dozen more pro- 
clamations of a style befitting the 
occasion were let off; and it is 
certain that if an enemy could be 
crushed by general orders and mani- 
festoes, not an -insyrgent would 
this day be in arms in Catalonia, 
These weapons being found ineffec- 
tual, Contreras retired, as his prede- 
cessors had done. His success, as we 
see, was not remarkable, though it 
was telegraphed once or twice a-week 
to Madrid that the “brigands” had 
been put to flight, and were hurry- 
ing in wild confusion to the passes 
of the Upper Pyrenees. One mo- 
ment, however, there was, when the 
friends of Savalls had some reasons 
to fear that the game was up. In 
an attack on Puigcerda he was re- 
pulsed, and for a time all traces of 
him and his band were lost. It 
was generally affirmed that Don 
Alfonso had entered the French 
territory ; that Savalls was killed 
or mortally wounded; that his 
band was completely broken up; 
and that the cause, so far as 
Catalonia was concerned, was hope- 
lessly ruined. He had certainly 
renounced the siege of Puigcerda ; 
and while the Barcelona federals 
were exulting over the destruc- 
tion of this implacable foe of the 
Republic, Savalls proved jonce more 
that he was still alive, and not 
only alive but stirring; and the 
next news heard of him was, 
that he had attacked and entered 
Mataro, a town of some 17,000 
inhabitants, situated on the coast, 
on the direct line to Barcelona, 
from which it is distant only fifteen 
or sixteen miles. The “ friends of 
liberty,” to whom Contreras had s0 
often appealed in vain, had scarcely 
time to recover from their stupefac- 
tion on finding the redoubted chief 
so close to them, when intelligence 
came, that after levying war contri- 
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butions on Mataro, he had also 
taken and entered Arenys del Mar, 
afew miles to the north of Mataro, 
on the same line to Gerona; and 
moreover, that Vich and other 
places of the principality were be- 
sieged. The officers of the regular 
army were at the same time obliged 
to throw up their commands, and 
save themselves from the fury of the 
soldiers, who were brought to this 
state by the misconduct of their 
superiors. 

Of the sincerity of Savalls, and 
the single-mindedness with which 
he follows the traditions of his 
family in serving the cause of 
the prince, whom he regards as 
the legitimate sovereign of Spain, 
there is little doubt. Nothing but 
strong and earnest belief and uncom- 
mon force of character could have 
made him what he is in the minds 
of his co-religionists. And when 
one considers the trifling means at 
his command when he commenced 
the struggle, and the rapid progress 
he has made, whatever may be 
thought of his object, one cannot but 
admire the energy and skill with 
which the Pontifical Zouave has con- 
ducted it. In the former Carlist 
war, the grandfather of the Duke 
of Madrid had the countenance and 
support of Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
—of nearly all, in fact, who were 
not parties to the Quadruple Alli- 
ance, Charles Albert, King of Sar- 
dinia—once a revolutionist, and 
then a reactionist—father of Victor 
Emmanuel, had much sympathy for 
him; and the King of the Two 
Sicilies had a regular diplomatic 
agent accredited to the Court of 
Oniate ; the same personage represent- 
ing, some few years after the Con- 
vention of Bergara, the same sove- 
reign at the Court of Queen Isabella. 
The agents of Don Carlos, one of the 
most zealous and active of whom was 
the Frenchman already alluded to, 
passed constantly from Ofiate to the 
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capitals of the great Powers to ar- 
range about supplies in money and 
arms, which, as well as other resour- 
ces their own territory did not pro- 
vide, were received through the 
French frontier, in some instances 
either with the cognisance of the au- 
thorities, or with such trifling obsta- 
cles as to justify the suspicion of 
connivance. The person in whose 
house the Pretender resided at 
Bayonne, while preparing to enter 
Spain, and those who continued to 
the last to act as his agents, were 
well known to the authorities on 
both sides of the frontier. It was 
very curious, when supplies were 
embarked in the flat boats of the 
Nive for conveyance to the Basque 
mountains, and thence across the 
frontier, how carelessly the banks 
of that stream were watched, and 
how few were the custom-house 
guards on the Bidassoa. This is 
not the case now. No Continental 
Power recognises the grandson of 
that Prince as King of Spain, though 
no one supposes them to look with 
much favour on the Republic, fede- 
ral or united ; and the signal failure 
of the Duke of Aosta to obtain the 
support of any except the few who 
gave him the crown will hardly 
make Victor Emmanuel retaliate 
by aiding the prince whose ancestor 
his father so long recognised as the 
legitimate King of Spain. It is true 
that, in great part, the advance 
which Carlism has made is owing to 
the anarchy prevailing since the fall 
of Isabella; but it is no small merit 
to know when and how to profit by 
the weakness of the enemy, the 
utter demoralisation of his army, 
the incapacity of its chiefs, and the 
bad faith of political leaders. 

The dissensions of their enemies 
are indeed to the advantage of 
the insurgents; but similar dissen- 
sions existed during a great part of 
the former Carlist war, and were 
hardly extinguished at its close. 
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In 1885, a month or two after the 
death of Zumalacarreguy, and under 
the ministry of Count Toreno, dis- 
content was general throughout 
Spain, on the ground that little or no 
progress was made in subduing the 
rebellion, advancing reform, or con- 
solidating the constitution. This 
discontent was not confined to words, 
or given utterance to only in the 
but manifested itself by acts. 

he populous cities of Seville, 
Cadiz, Jaen, Granada, Malaga, Zara- 
gossa, Barcelona, and Valencia, 
rose against the Government, re- 
nounced its authority, and consti- 
tuted Juntas for their own local and 
independent administration. In 
Andalusia a formidable body of 
volunteers was organised by an ultra- 
Liberal member of the Cortes, who 
prepared to lead them to the capital 
to overthrow the Ministry. The 
Juntas demanded, among other 
things, a new electoral law, absolute 
freedom of the press, confiscation to 
the State of all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and extinction of tithes. Bya 
stroke of the pen the new Cabinet 
suppressed upwards of 400 monas- 
teries. But the Juntas were not 
satisfied. The mob, excited in 
many of the towns by the instiga- 
tion of personages who kept im the 
background, massacred a consider- 
_able number of defenceless monks, 
and compelled the others to fly. 
Monks and nuns were not the only 
victims to popular fury. Several 
governors of provinces shared the 
same fate; and the convulsion in 
Madrid was so violent, that martial 
law had to be proclaimed by the 
newly-appointed military authori- 
ties. Those disorders continued 
after the fall of Toreno; and the 
army had more than enough to do 
with the Carlists, and could give 
but little assistance to the Govern- 
ment. Thus, then as now, a part 
of the nation were in arms for Don 
Carlos and absolutism, another 
for democracy; and the anarchy 
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became so intense that soon 
the Government, for all practical 
purposes, could hardly be said to 
exist outside the walls of Madrid. 
The same scenes of revolt that had 
overthrown Toreno were enacted 
against the Isturitz-Galiano Min. 
istry ; and while the war was still 
raging in the east and west, a mutiny, 
headed by a sergeant of the Royal 
Guard, named Garcia, occurred 
at San Ildefonso, where the Court 
then was. The sergeant with his 
followers, armed to the teeth, broke 
into the Queen Regent’s apartment, 
and forced her to sign a decree, sup- 
pressing the existing Constitution, 
and re-establishing the more demo- 
cratic one, known as the Constitu- 
tion of Cadiz, 1812—all, of course, in 
the name of liberty. 

Savalls has, it must be said, one 
great advantage which was wanting 
to his predecessors of the seven 
years’ war. Certainly revolts did 
in those times take place in the army, 
and certain battalions mutinied, 
though they remained with the col- 
ours, in 1838, in some of the mili- 
tary stations. At Miranda, on the 
Ebro, General Excalera ; at Vittoria, 
in Alava, the Governor and four 
of his officers; and at Pampeluna, 
in Navarre, General Sarsfield—de- 
scended from the Sarsfield of Lim- 
erick, an accomplished officer and 
high-minded gentleman, who had 
commanded with distinction in the 
former Peninsular war, but then in 
shattered health and _ spirits,—fell 
almost simultaneously by the hands 
of their own men. And at Hernani, 
two or three miles from San Sebas- 
tian, Generals Mirasol and Rendon 
narrowly escaped the same fate by 
flight, not before they were shot 
at and wounded. This mutinous 
spirit, which threatened to reduce 
the whole army to the degraded 
condition it is now in, was soon 
checked by the strong hand of Es- 
partero, who then commanded in 
chief. The colonel of the regiment 
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to which the murderers of Sarsfield 
belonged, who was charged with con- 
niving at their excesses, was tried by 
drumhead court-martial, found guilty 
of gross neglect of duty, if not worse, 
and shot before the sun went down. 
This was followed up by similar 
punishments, and in a few months 
discipline was completely restored. 

There is another consideration 
not without importance. Many of 
the superior officers who served 
Don Carlos between 1834 and 1840 
had belonged to ‘the regular army, 
but on the death of Ferdinand re- 
fused to admit the validity of the 
acts which changed the succession 
in favour of his daughter, and forth- 
with transferred their services to 
his brother. Zumalacarreguy him- 
self, who originally commanded a 
guerilla band against the French in 
the war of independence under the 
shepherd Jaureguy, was colonel of 
a regular regiment of infantry, and 
admitted to be a very efficient officer, 
as he soon proved himself. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the advan- 
tage which this gave to the Carlists 
at the very outset. And this trans- 
fer was not an act of treason or 
desertion on their part, for they 
never did admit that Isabella was 
their sovereign: in their eyes she 
was a usurper. 

Savalls has no such advantage. 
All the military experience he pos- 
sessed had been gained among the 
irregular bands of Catalonia, in the 
first instance, and then during his 
brief service with the Pontifical 
Zouaves. It is probable that there 
are deserters from the regulars in 
his ranks, particularly since the 
disorganisation of the army; ut 
he is said to be very careful in 
his admission of them. An anec- 
dote is related, which is so char- 
acteristic of him that it is pro- 
bably founded on truth. Some 
few days before General Contreras 
was superseded, a number of sol- 
diers who had run away from their 


regiments presented themselves in 
the COarlist camp, and offered to 
serve. 

“Where do you come from?” 
asked Savalls. 

“ From Barcelona direct.” 

“Well, and what are the good 
people of Barcelona doing ?” 

“ Making pronunciamientos every 
day, sometimes every hour.” 

“To what battalion did you be- 
long ?” 

“To the battalion that hooted 
Contreras and beat their officers.” 

“And what do you come here 
for?” 

“To serve in the army of his 
Majesty Charles VIL, whom God 
preserve !” 

“King Charles VII. does not ac- 
cept the services of men who do not 
submit to dicipline, and above all, 
of men who think it a recommenda- 
tion to insult and murder their own 
officers.” He knew well that the 
presence of men, fresh from the car- 
nival of disorder, in a city known 
for the ferocity of its rabble, and 
who gloried in having outraged their 
superiors, would end by corrupting 
his own band. He refused their 
services, and drove them from his 
camp. 

Savalls is a strict disciplinarian, 
severe but just: he is very popu- 
lar with his men, who admire 
his courage, and have unbounded 
confidence in his judgment. His 
men have been so well organised 
as to become regular battalions. 
There are no hangers-on in his 
camp, none of the vulgar male- 
factors who always invest a coun- 
try in civil war, and particularly 
in Catalonia; and when any are 
caught plundering on their own 
account, they meet with sharp jus- 
tice. Savalls is an enthusiast, but 
an earnest and disinterested one, if 
the account given of him by those 
who know him well be true. His 
one great object is the triumph’ of 
Legitimacy in Spain; and the proud- 
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est day of his existence would be 
that when he should see the prince 
whom he serves enter the palace 
of his ancestors, and proclaimed in 
Madrid as King Charles VII, to 
the acclamations of the crowd. Is 
such a solution probable, or even 
possible? Savalls firmly believes 
it is. 

In Navarre and the Basque Pro- 
vinces a certain number of chiefs 
had served in the regular army be- 
fore its demoralisation. In the 
foremost rank stands General Elio, 
chief of the staff of Don Carlos, 
and whose counsel on all im- 
portant points is always received 
with the respect to which it is en- 
titled. Elio, one of the best known 
and most esteemed leaders of the 
party, belongs to an old Navarrese 
family. He was lieutenant-colonel 
in the army at the death of Ferdi- 
nand VII. The traditions of his 
family are those which are found 
among the aristocratic houses of 
the old kingdom of Navarre. On 
the death of the king, he did what 
for him and his was natural,— 
he refused to accept the exclusion 
of the Infante from the succes- 
sion, and was the first to proclaim 
him as the legitimate head of the 
Spanish monarchy, and to take up 
arms in his cause. In 1835 Elio 
was chief of the staff to Zumala- 
carreguy; and after the death of 
that remarkable man from the effects 
of a wound in the knee (not at first 
considered dangerous), while direct- 
ing the operations against Bilbao, 
he took the command of a divi- 
sion, and held it until the defection 
of Maroto and the Convention of 
Bergara, when he quitted Spain, 
and entered France with Don Car- 
los. He spent several years in 
exile; and when the last of the 
divers attempts to revive the war 
before the dethronement of Queen 
Isabella miserably failed, and when 
even Cabrera was said to have sig- 
nally modified his political opinions, 


Elio relinquished his hopes of a Car- 
list restoration, and tendered hig 
allegiance to Isabella, who had been 
long recognised by every Power in 
Europe. But when the military re. 
volt—instigated and conducted by 
the Serranos, Prims, Topetes, and 
others—ended in her overthrow and 
exile, Elio considered himself re. 
leased from his obligation. He had 
sworn obedience to the Constitution, 
and fidelity to a Spanish Bourbon 
princess, but not to an intruder of 
the house of Savoy; and he did 
what his fathers did before him in 
their native mountains against the 
intruder Joseph Napoleon. He had 
not the same reasons as the Count 
of Morella—the title given to Ca 
brera by Don Carlos—for not taking 
the field again. Elio was never re- 
proached with the cruelties imputed, 
and often not unjustly, to his party. 
He must now be turned of seventy: 
his appearance is decidedly military, 
his manners those of a gentleman, 
It is this veteran who, as a sort of 
minister of war and commander-in 
chief, directs the operations of the 
Carlist army, and the financial and 
diplomatic agencies abroad. 

One of the principal chiefs in the 
field from the outset was Lizaraga, 
until illness forced him to retire for 
a time; and this retirement has been 
one of the immediate causes of the 
ascendancy which Santa Cruz has 
gained in Guipuzcoa. When the 
civil war broke out on the death of 
Ferdinand in 1833, Fernando Liza- 
raga—of an old Guipuzcoan family, 
and descended from a famous sea cap- 
tain of Passages of the time of Philip 
III.—enlisted as a volunteer in the 
Carlist force, and became lieutenant 
two years afterwards. The Con- 
vention of Bergara put an end to 
the war; one clause provided that 
such officers as desired to enter the 
Queen’s army should be allowed 
the same rank they had held under 
the Pretender at its termination. 
Lizaraga entered, therefore, as lieu- 
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tenant. When so large a number 
of officers, besides those of the 
regular army, had to be provided 
for, advancement was necessarily 
slow. Lizaraga was promoted cap- 
tain in 1852, major in 1861, 
lieutenant-colonel for gallant con- 
duct in the campaign of Morocco, 
and the eventful year of 1868 
found him full colonel—no extra- 
ordinary advancement after thirty- 
five years’ service. When the Queen 
was dethroned he was in com- 
mand of the Arapiles regiment, 
with which he quitted Barcelona, 
where he was then in garrison. 
He took no part in pronuncia- 
mientos, military or civil; and one 
of his last acts was to rescue three 
superior officers from the infuriated 
populace. On the proclamation of 
Amadeo he threw up his com- 
mission, and declared for the 
grandson of the Don Carlos he 
had formerly served. The force 
under the command of Lizaraga in 
Guipuzcoa in April last was esti- 
mated at 3000 men, divided into 


seven bands, the largest of which 


has Santa Cruz for its chief. The 
next in importance was lately led 
by another priest, who had served 
during the former war as a soldier, 
and who, unlike his brother curé, 
takes the field in clerical costume. 
He has been wounded more than 
once. In Biscay the commander 
is Valesco, also a veteran of the 
civil war, and a man of ability. 
His operations are generally be- 
tween that province and Alava, at 
the head of about 1500 men, with 
Valdespina and three other chiefs 
under him; and Dorregaray, in Na- 
varre, commands about 4000 men. 
As for Santa Cruz, whose name 
has just been mentioned, his noto- 
riety has long overshadowed that of 
all his brother chiefs of the same 
rank. He is nominally under the 
orders of Lizaraga, but he usually 
treats with little ceremony the in- 
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structions of his superiors. He 
makes no pretensions to science, 
and cares little for what he irrever- 
ently calls the pedantry of those of 
his colleagues who have had practice 
in regular warfare. Like Toinette 
fencing with M. Jourdain, he thrusts 
in guart whenever he has an oppor- 
tunity, without caring whether the 
rules of the dwello require him to 
thrust in tierce first ; and he believes 
that a raid, however carried out, if 
successful, speaks for itself. He 
went to the mountains some six or 
seven months ago, with, as he him- 
self has said, only a handful of men; 
his followers are now not much 
under a thousand, and are among 
the most daring of the provinces. 
He claims—and his claim he allows 
no one to dispute—complete inde- 
pendence in his acts and move- 
ments ; and it is affirmed that his 
band would hardly hesitate to ar- 
rest any one at the bidding of their 
own commander, His fanatical 
devotion to the cause, his ingenuity 
in finding resources, and the success 
which attends him, have obtained 
for him unlimited control over his 
men. A story is told of him, which 
may be true, as it accords with the 
character of the man. It appears 
that the pretension to absolute in- 
dependence on the part of the Curé 
of Hernialde towards all, no matter 
what may be their rank, is most 
disagreeable to the Carlist Junta, 
which has its principal seat in a 
certain frontier town of the Lower 
Pyrenees; and they were not sorry 
when several incidents, more extra- 
vagant than usual, gave them good 
grounds of complaint to his supe- 
riors. Lizaraga, his immediate chief, 
moved by those complaints, some 
short time ago ordered the Curé to 
appear before him, and give explana- 
tions of his conduct; and when he 
refused, a court-martial assembled, 
tried him in his absence, found him 
guilty of gross insubordination, and 
N 
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sentenced him to be shot. His 
situation was singular. A _ price.is 
still set on his head by the National 
Deputation of Guipuzcoa, and the 
penalty of death is pronounced on 
him by his friends. It had no 
effect. He continued to act as be- 
fore, without regard to the directing 
Junta, from whom he says he receives 
not a dollar nor an ounce of pow- 
der. His personal friends supply 
him with all he wants, and he can 
get across the frontier arms and 
ammunition when he needs them. 
Lizaraga, however, has just notions 
of authority, and he resolved to 
bring his unruly subordinate to 
reason. When he heard that he 
refused to submit, he sent one of 
his most trusty lieutenants, with a 
strong party, to arrest Santa Cruz 
wherever he should find him, 
and carry out the sentence of the 
court-martial. The lieutenant, after 
toiling several days, arrived one 
evening after nightfall in a village 
which the Curé had left only 
half an hour before. He put his 
men for the night in two or three 
houses, and repaired himself to the 
best farmhouse of the place, to rest, 
after much fatigue, until daybreak 
allowed him to continue his march 
to the spot where he knew the man 
he sought was sure to be. He slept 
long and soundly, but before the sun 
was high in the heavens, a knock at 
the bedroom door awoke him from 
his slumber. The knock was re- 
peated. ‘Come in,” called out the 
officer, sitting up in his bed. The 
door opened slowly, and a well- 
known figure appeared. He ra- 
pidly crossed his forehead, lips, 
and breast, as Spaniards do when 
angered or astonished—‘ Maria 
santissima / is it really Santa Cruz 
who is now standing in this room? 
Why, you are the very man I want. 
I have been searching for you these 
three days.” 

“T know it,” replied Santa Cruz, 
**and the moment I heard of your 
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intended visit I resolved to come 
and meet you, to save you further 
trouble; and also to ask you, face 
to face, what you want me for; but 
first of all, to express my great plea- 
sure in meetingan old comrade and 
friend whom I have learned to esteem 
long ago.” 

When he made this pretty speech, 
Santa Cruz, with a sly smile, sat 
down by the bedside, put his black- 
thorn stick between his legs, tore a 
leaf from one of those tiny books of 
Alcoy tobacco-paper, which no true 
Spaniard goes without, took from a 
small leathern bag, the size of a 
glove, one or two pinches of tobacco, 
and with the forefinger and thumb 
made a cigarette, which is the in- 
dispensable accompaniment of every 
conversation, serious or trifling, be- 
tween Spaniards. The officer leaped 
from the bed on which he had 
thrown himself half dressed, and 
putting on his sheepskin jacket, 
said, *‘My good friend, it is clear 
you have no idea whatever of 
the cause of my coming. It is 
better for us both to lose no time: 
know, then, I am the bearer of an 
order to arrest you wherever I may 
find you, and to execute the sentence 
the court-martial has pronounced 
for insubordination in the field—to 
shoot you, giving you ten minutes 
to prepare for the other world.” 
Santa Cruz laughed incredulously 
—‘‘A capital joke, though you 
look rather serious for pleasantry. 
You don’t really mean to say that 
you—you, my old comrade, have 
come to shoot me, and within my 
own jurisdiction. No, no; you only 
say so to test my courage.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said 
the other; ‘nothing of the kind, I 
am grieved to say. It is true, as 
you say, we are old friends; but 
friend as I am, I am a soldier also: 
and a soldier, whatever his private 
feelings may be, is bound to obey 
the orders of his superiors. You ' 
were summoned to the presence of 
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your chief on military duty; you 
disregarded the summons. You 
were summoned to attend a court 
of inquiry; you took no notice 
whatever of the summons. Finally, 
you were called before a court- 
martial to answer heinous charges 
against you, and the only answer 
you gave was to insult your 
chiefs, and defy them. Such 
things cannot be tolerated, or there 
is an end of all discipline. You 
have been tried, found guilty of 
scandalous insubordination, and 
sentenced to death ; and, as I have 
told you, I am ordered to carry the 
sentence into execution. I have my 
men ready at hand.” 

These words did not appear 
to disturb the Curé in the least. 
He threw away the end of the 
cigarette; and they both stood 
up, opened the door, and went 
out into the open air, Santa Cruz 
saying, in a tone of resignation, 
“Well, amigo, it is not over 
generous of you to accept such 
a mission to me. I should have 
made short work of the pasteleros, 
high as they think themselves, who 
proposed such an office to me 
against you. Well, well, heaven 
help us, we are all mortal !” 

They had gone hardly ten paces 
frdém the threshold when the officer 
saw, to his utter amazement, that 
the farmhouse and garden were 
surrounded, not by his own men, 
but by at least two hundred of the 
Curé’s band. 

“It is now my turn, my excel- 
lent friend,” said Santa Cruz, in 
the same quiet tone ; “ our parts, you 
see, are changed—it is you who are 
now my prisoner. The court-mar- 
tial gave me ten minutes to prepare 
for death. You shall have twenty. 
Down on your knees, make an act of 
contrition, confess your sins to this 
worthy chaplain of ours—and, then, 
your back to the tree.” 

“What!” cried the other; ‘‘you 
are not going to commit a fresh 
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crime? What have I done? What 
harm or cowardice have I been 
guilty of ? I have done no more 
than obey the orders of my su- 
periors.” 

““No doubt—no doubt—superiors 
should be respected ; and when they 
—but there is no use talking now. 
Tooth for tooth — head for head. 
You came to carry mine back to our 
superiors, as you call them, and I in- 
sist upon having yours. Prepare!” 

There was no use attempting to 
expostulate. A party with loaded 
muskets formed into line, while a 
pale man, in clerical costume, a 
breviary under his arm, and a cruci- 
fix in his right hand, stood beside a 
tree in front. When the confession 
was over, and absolution given, 
the officer stood up and placed 
himself with his back to the tree; 
threw open his jacket, flung his 
white flat cap on the ground, 
pressed the crucifix to his lips, 
and made the sign of the cross for 
the last time. ‘The chaplain felt 
back a few paces, the firing-party 
levelled their weapons, and awaited 
the word juego / from their chief. 
There was deep silence for some 
minutes, hardly broken by the 
rippling of a little stream, one of 
the tributaries of the Oria, or the 
rustling of the leaves overhead. 
Santa Cruz looked fixedly at his 
prisoner: “‘ You are a brave fellow 
—a right brave fellow. I always 
thought so, and I now think so 
more than ever. I give you your 
life. Go, you are free. The king 
has too much need of men of 
your stamp to deprive him of 
them lightly. I daresay you will 
not again come to me on_ such 
an errand; on any other I shall 
always be glad to see you. I ask 
you as a favour to tell the man- 
darins who have sent you that if 
they repeat pleasantries like this, 
I shall cut their ears off; and 
my warnings are, as they know, 
anything but a joke.” The other 
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bowed, but did not answer. His 
men, who had been surprised in 
the houses where they had passed 
the night, were brought forward. 
They were not the fifth of the 
Curé’s band ; and, subjugated by the 
ascendancy which he exercised over 
all, looked on in silence. Suddenly 
descrying among them a young man 
who had some months before be- 
longed to his own band, and who 
had left it for another, Santa Cruz 
went up to him, caught him by the 
ear, crying—“ Ah! I have you at 
last, you rascal! Come on—here, 
let this fellow have a score palos 
(blows on the back with a stick), 
and let him remain with us.” To 
hear is to obey, is the law with the 
Black Legion. The order was exe- 
cuted, and the runaway, after re- 
ceiving his punishment, entered the 
ranks he had quitted. The two 
friends parted; the one to give an 
account of his mission to those who 
sent him, the other in quest of new 
adventures.* 

While the Carlists continue to hold 
their ground, and are profiting by 
the anarchy which paralyses the Re- 
publicans, the Revolution is steadily 
doing its work on its own offspring. 
The most noted among them—the 
man who, above all others, was the 
life and soul of the Republic-—has 
been forced to fly from the scene 
of his short-lived triumph, and, not 
sure of his liberty or his life in any 
part of Spain, has sought refuge 
in France. 
intelligent but not the least violent 
of politicians, has escaped into 
Portugal, in time to save himself 
from the fury of his associates. 
The well-meaning and_ ill-advised 
Amadeo of Savoy renounced the 
throne which he soon found to be 
a bed of torture, and thus avoided 
another attempt like that of the 
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Calle Arenal, Serrano has escaped 
in disguise from the wrath of his 
friends and auxiliaries of 1868, Ad- 
miral Topete, who was the first to 
rise against his Queen, who had never 
injured him, and whose bread he 
had eaten till then, was made a 
prisoner by those whom he had 
contributed to raise from obscurity 
to the height of power. Figuerola, 
the implacable censor of the Queen, 
who was arrested in the public streets 
of the capital, imprisoned in the 
offices which he had so lately occu- 
pied as minister, subjected to the 
most humiliating treatment, and 
then dragged to the common prison 
amidst the hootings and yells of 
his old friends and companions, has 
also sought refuge in a foreign 
country. Figueras, after abandon- 
ing the high office to which, only 
forty-eight hours before, the National 
Assembly had elected him, and 
which he should have resigned into 
their hands, disappears suddenly, 
from what he would call an un- 
grateful country. All these men 
are now at leisure to reflect on the 
ruin they have brought upon it. 
Other eyents of a similar kind will 
probably take place while these 
pages are passing through the press. 
Castelar, Pi, and others may soon 
join them in exile, if indeed they 
are fortunate enough to get safe out 
of the hands of their brothers and 
friends. All are doomed to expiate, 
sooner or later, the misdeeds they 
have done, or allowed -to be done, 
and do penance for them, unless 
they resolve to end in final impeni- 
tence. The foreboding of Figueras, 
when he said that, old Republican 
as he was, the first thing he should 
do when the Republic was pro- 
claimed, would be to take the ear- 
liest express train to Bayonne, has 
been verified. 





* Accounts have been received, since these pages were written, that, after much 
difficulty, and many complaints on the part of the Carlist Junta, of the injury done 
to the cause by his excesses, Santa Cruz has at last been forced to submit to superior 
authority. He was arrested by order of the Carlist commander-in-chief of Guipuzcoa. 
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A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS, FROM 1750 DOWNWARDS. 


NO, IX,—JOHANN FRIEDRICH SCHILLER, 


Tene is something attractive and 
interesting, not only to the critic but 
to the general public, in that close 
contact and juxtaposition of two 
great writers in almost any depart- 
ment of literature, which permits 
every reader the privilege of .con- 
trast and comparison, and seems to 
enlarge his powers of discrimination 
by the mere external circumstances 
which call them forth. It would 
be difficult to overestimate how 
much Goethe has done for Schiller 
and Schiller for Goethe in this way. 
They have made a landscape and 
atmosphere for each other, rounding 
out, by the constant variety and con- 
trast, each other’s figures from the 
blank of the historical background 
—impressing upon our minds what 
one was and the other was not, by 
an evidence much more striking 
than that of critical estimate. We 
have not in England any parallel 
to the group they make, or to the 
effect they produce. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge might have faintly 
emulated it had their intercourse 
been longer and fuller; but Words- 
worth and Coleridge, or Byron and 
Shelley, or any other combination 
in our crowded poetical firmament, 
would be but two among many— 
not The Two, the crowned and un- 
disputed monarchs of a national 
literature, as are this German pair, 
—men of the same age, the 
same inspiration, to whom the 
great task has been given con- 
sciously and evidently, of shap- 
ing the poetry of a people. To 
us, with our older traditions and 
long- accumulated slowly - growing 
wealth, the position altogether is 
remarkable enough to call forth an 
interest more curious and eager than 


is generally excited by literary 
questions. The poetry of a, nation, 
according to our experience, is its 
oldest and most assured inheritance, 
something so deeply bedded in our 
heart and life that we cannot point 
out to ourselves where it began, or 
call up before our minds any con- 
ception of those dim ages when it 
was not. Shakespeare himself, the 
greatest glory of our English tongue, 
stands centuries back, and has been 
the birthright of many generations 
of Englishmen; yet even he was far 
from being the founder of our na- 
tional poetry. But here, not so far 
parted from absolute sight and touch 
—one of them still living within 
the recollection, or at least within 
the lifetime, of a great many of us— 
stand the two men who have created 
German poetry. Were it possible 
that, instead of the slow and gradual 
growth of character and expression 
which makes us out of children be- 
come men, the expansion of a human 
soul could come about in a day or 
a moment like that of a flower, 
it would scarcely be more surpris- 
ing, more interesting, than are the 
phenomena which attend this other 
development, the birth of poetry— 
in a race which it is now the fashion 
to consider one of the most poetic 
races of humanity. A hundred 
years ago, however, that race had 
done little more than babble in 
vague ballad strains and preludes 
of verse. It had its Minnesingers, 
it is true, great enough to charm 
the literati of the present day 
who take to themselves the glory 
of having disinterred them; but 
great poems never need disinter- 
ring. Germany lay silent in a rich 
chaos of material, fanciful, supersti- 
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tious, sentimental, transcendental, 
but with no literature in which to 
express itself, no poetry—a Mem- 
non’s head, quivering with sound 
suppressed, which as yet no sun- 
touch had called forth. But that 
the image is trivial for so great an 
occurrence, we might say that the 
curtain rolled visibly up from the 
dim world, thus lying voiceless, re- 
vealing in a moment the two singers, 
whose office was to remuke~ that 
world, and give its darkness full ex- 
pression. The curtain rolls up slowly 
—upon nothing—an empty stage, 
a vast silent scene; when, lo, there 
enters from one side and another, 
on either hand, a poet—and the 
poetry of Germany is created under 
our eyes. A most curious, memor- 
able sight as ever tame to pass in 
this world, and all the more notable 
that the doers of it are not one nor 
many, but two, magnifying, reveal- 
ing, expounding each other, and by 
their mutual presence making the 
mystery clear. 

What would it have been in Eng- 
land had Shakespeare and Milton, 
instead of being the growth of two 
different ages, stood side by side, 
working together, creating consci- 
ously, and of set purpose, that litera- 
ture which they enriched so nobly, 
one of them, at least, with probably 
little thought enough of the vast 
thing he was doing! We are all 
fond of comparing and contrasting 
these two Princes of English song, 
notwithstanding the difference of 
their time and character; but what 
endless opportunities should we not 
have found for this contrast had 
they existed in one sphere. ‘The dif- 
ference is so great, however, that we 
cannot make any just parallel. Mil- 
ton could no more have been pro- 
duced in all his intensity and learned 
austere splendour in the broader 
and richer Shakespearian age, than 
Shakespeare, all-embracing, all-toler- 
ant, all-comprehending, could have 
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preserved that godlike breadth and 
fulness in the stern struggles of the 
Commonwealth. The comparison 
between them cannot be complete. 
But Goethe and Schiller were born 
and lived under the same influences, 
were moulded by the same events, 
drew breath in the same atmosphere. 
And they were what it is possible 
our Shakespeare was not, though 
of late ages we have been taught to 
believe it essential to poetry —they 
were conscious poets, worshipping 
in themselves the divine faculty 
which they recognised, and feeling 
its importance with a distinctness 
which was beyond all shadow of a 
doubt. The association of two such 
men gives an additional interest and 
attraction to each. It is a union 
which has been commented upon 
at unmeasured length and by many 
critics, moved by that curious and 
overweening enthusiasm for German 
literature which has affected with a 
kind of literary frenzy so many orig- 
inal and thoughtful minds. We do 
not pretend to approach the subject 
with the adoring reverence which 
has been so common, and from 
which it is so difficult to escape 
when any attempt is made to con- 
sider the two great poets of 
modern Germany; but we do not 
claim any exception from the special 
spell of their remarkable position, a 
position as notable in the world as 
that of any reformer, statesman, or 
patriot who has given new form 
and development to the life of his 
country. 

Of the two Goethe was so 
much the more remarkable that 
he can be considered and treated 
of alone; but of Schiller we can 
scarcely speak without bringing 
in the name of his greater, more 
splendid, and less lovable coadjutor. 
Their friendship was creditable and 
profitable to both, though we con- 
fess we are a little weary of hearing 
it pointed out as an exception to 
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the ordinary relations between men 
of letters, which, the world persists 
in believing, are constantly inter- 
rupted by jealousies and emulations. 
This persistent theory maintains it- 
self bravely, as most theories do, in 
the very face of fact—by which it 
might have been proved a4 thousand 
times that whatsoever may be the 
jealousies of art, writers and painters 
invariably find their closest compan- 
ions in their own craft, and are no- 
where so happy or so much at home, 
all friendly tiffs notwithstanding, as 
among their brethren of the brush 
or the pen, who alone fully realise 
their difficulties and understand 
their efforts. Where is the writer, 
living or dead, who has not been 
consoled and stimulated by the 
generous appreciation of rivals, even 
when less successful than himself, 
even when somewhat soured by per- 
sonal disappointment? The great, 
except in the most singular cases, are 
always ready to applaud an honest 
effort; but even among the small 
there is a wonderful amount of 


generosity and appreciation of ex- 


cellence, a generosity for which they 
seldom get much credit, but of 
which all real brethren of the arts 
are fully aware. Patrons are good 
(perhaps) when they are to be had 
—and the personal friends who love 
us because we are ourselves, famous 
or unfamous, are best of all earthly 
blessings ; but for companions, for the 
understanding which alone makes 
one man’s sympathy living and po- 
tent to another, for comprehension 
of what we have arrived at, whether 
successfully or not, commend us to 
our fellows, those others of our trade 
with whom according to the proverb 
we never agree. Possibly not, at 
all times and in all circumstances ; 
but even where there is not agree- 
ment there is understanding, which 
is next best. 

The association, however, of these 
two great German minds, does some 
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injustice to the lesser greatness. We 
instinctively begin our estimate of 
Schiller by the confession that he 
has produced no Faust—a confession 
which is perfectly true, but highly 
unnecessary in respect to any other 
poet. Neither has Goethe, we might 
add, produced a Wallenstein: but 
Faust so far transcends all embodi- 
ments of human sentiment which 
are less than sovereign and supreme, 
that the poet’s fame has become one 
with that of his creation, and we 
do not ask what else he has done 
besides this crowning effort. That 
wild, mystic impersonation of nat- 
ural genius, speculation, supersti- 
tion, all that is great and little in 
the German soul, stands alone in the 
world. The supreme imagination 
which thus welded a mass of in- 
congruous and fantastic popular 
fancies into one being, has un- 
deniably something in it beyond 
the range of the noble and gentle 
thinker who attempts no such 
mystical flight. Schiller has nothing 


in him of the demigod; he stands 


firm upon mortal soil, where the 
motives, and wishes, and aspirations 
of common humanity have their 
full power. Even the visionary 
part of him is all human, Chris- 
tian, natural; and when he touches 
upon the borders of the super- 
natural, as in those miraculous 
circumstances which surround his 
Maid of Orleans, it is still pure 
humanity and no fantastic arch- 
demoniac inspiration which moves 
him. He is infinitely more of a 
man, and—paradoxical as the words 
may appear—infinit:ly less of a Ger- 
man, than his greiter rival. The 
standing-point from which Goethe 
contemplates the world is that of a 
separate being, able, upon his de- 
tached point of vision, to see as it 
were all round the human figure 
which he contemplates, to behold it 
in relief, with a full sense of the 
perpetual complication of meaner 
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with higher impulses, and the con- 
fused mixture of petty external 
circumstances with the wild and 
violent movements of unrestrained 
will and passion. The man who sees 
thus from an intellectual eminence 
should, it might be said, see better 
and more clearly than the observer 
on the common level. But yet it 
is not so; for the very gain in point 
of perspective has a confusing effect 
upon the landscape. The lines are 
altered by the apparently impartial 
distance from which he views them. 
There is something wanting to the 
human aspect of the work—a some- 
thing which is made up by the 
keener sense of local colour, the 
sharper perception of all differences 
in atmosphere, the currents of air, 
the clouds and shadows, which give 
special character to the scene. Thus 
the fantastic wildness of the German 
imagination—the aspect, half pictur- 
esqte, half grotesque, of its special 
temper and tendencies—works into 
the picture with double force from 
the Goethe altitude, thus making 
the more abstract poet at the same 
time the more national. We feel the 
apparent fallacy involved in these 
words: they are a paradox; yet 
they are true as far as our percep- 
tion goes. 

But Schiller stands upon no smil- 
ing grand elevation of superiority: 
he stands among the men and 
women whom he pictures, sympa- 
thising with them, sometimes won- 
dering at them, sometimes regarding 
them with that beautiful enthusiasm 
of the maker for the thing created, by 
which the poet abdicates his own 
sovereignty, and represents himself 
to himself as the mere _portrait- 
painter of something God—not he 
—has made. How faithfully, how 
nobly, without one ‘thought of self- 
reflection, he follows the lines of 
his hero’s noble but faulty figure, 
not sparing Wallenstein— putting 
his strength as well as his weakness 


on the canvas. yet showing ever 
the heroic magnitude of both! With 
what a swell of high and generous 
emotion he holds his Shepherd- 
maiden spotless through the stormy 
scenes of her brief drama! His own 
individuality has nothing to do with 
these noble pictures. He puts him- 
self aside altogether from the stage, 
from the canvas, and throws his 
whole magnanimous force into the 
being whom it is his business to pre- 
sent to the world. Wallenstein is 
no more equal to Hamlet than it is 
to Faust; but in this particular at 
least, the art of Schiller is more 
Shakespearian than that of Goethe. 
There is much in it of the high un- 
conscious humility, the simple put- 
ting aside of all personality, which 
distinguishes our greatest poet. In- 
stinctively we find in Werter, in 
Meister, even in Faust, the poet 
himself, who lurks within the figures 
he has made; but we no more look 
for Schiller in his Wallenstein, in 
Max, or Carlos, or Tell, than we 
look for Shakespeare under the 
robes of Prospero or in Hamlet’s 
inky suit. Schiller paints human- 
kind without reference to him. 
self, as Shakespeare did, throw- 
ing himself into characters different 
from his own, in which he can ima- 
gine a fashion of being perhaps 
greater than his own; whereas 
Goethe paints always a certain re- 
flection of himself pre-eminent, and 
humankind only in relation to and 
contrast with that self, somewhat 
discredited and insignificant in the 
comparison. Such a difference is 
one of kind and not of degree, and 
may be traced through many lesser 
grades of power—one of those great 
distinctions between genius and 
genius which we must call moral 
rather than intellectual. We might 
say that the same distinction could 
be drawn between Milton and 
Shakespeare, were it not that this 
double contrast would land us in 
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confusion inextricable. To place 
Schiller in the position of Milton, 
and Goethe in that of Shakespeare, 
is, we are aware, a common judgment 
of critics ; and it is impossible to re- 
fuse to perceive how the breadth 
and impartiality, the ease and gran- 
deur, of the greater German, corre- 
spond with the qualities of our su- 
preme poet; or how the narrower 
and intenser feeling of Schiller, his 
earnest morality, and ideal eleva- 
tion of the good and the true, reflect 
themselves in Milton. Yet not- 
withstanding this broad general re- 
semblance, we feel that there is an 
interior and profound difference be- 
tween the two, in each case, which 
suggests another classification. Mil- 
ton is one of the egoist-poets, con- 
scious, first of all, in the universe, 
of his own supreme _ existence, 
the standard of all things, throw- 
ing the rest of humanity into the 
shade. He is his own Satan, as 
Goethe is his own Faust. The high- 
est conception of intellect and im- 
mortal spirit which either can grasp 
is himself. Thus, though in one 
phase of character Schiller resembles 
most the austere, learned, impas- 
sioned, and virtuous Milton, by an- 
other he takes his place on the side 
of Shakespeare, showing the same 
power of self-obliteration, if not the 
wonderful calm and impartiality 
with which that boundless intelli- 
gence represents all mankind. This 
moral difference is more subtle and 
delicate than almost any intellectual 
distinction. It is a difference which 
critics may miss, but which the 
common mind recognises without 
knowing why, and demonstrates 
by a warmer tenderness, a deeper 
personal feeling, towards the less 
selfish genius. The heart never 
hesitates in its conclusion, and we 
believe its judgment to be infallible. 
We admire with perhaps a certain 
shudder the great and gloomy spirit 
in his fallen grandeur, the great 
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Satan, the mysterious Faust. But 
the humbler and sweeter nature 
which forgets itself, whether con- 
joined as in Shakespeare’s case with 
the higher genius, or as in Schiller’s 
with the less, touches us beyond in- 
tellectual admiration, and makes its 
possessor the poet of our hearts, - 
Johann Friedrich Schiller was 
born in November 1759, on the 
banks of the pleasant Neckar, in 
the little town of Marbach; his 
mother being the daughter of a re- 
spectable tradesman, and his father 
of like parentage. His father, how- 
ever, was a surgeon in the Wiirtem- 
berg army, and went to the wars 
with his regiment — sometimes, it 
would seem, acting as a regimental 
officer; and the earliest years of the 
poet’s life were passed in the sole care 
of a gentle poetical young mother, 
in the still German village, where 
she lived with her homely parents, 
and where the doctor-captain visited 
them from time to time, bringing 
whiffs of gunpowder with him, and 
of the larger atmosphere of the 
world, just then so noisy, resounding 
with wars and rumours of wars. 
When peace permitted the father’s 
return, the family went to Ludwigs- 
burg, where little Friedrich first 
made acquaintance with the delights 
of the theatre ; then to Lorch, where 
the beautiful country and the ruins 
of an old convent and castle filled 
him with dreamy childish pleasure. 
In an appendix to the people’s edi- 
tion of his life of Schiller, just pub- 
lished, Mr. Carlyle has given us 
many new and delightful details of 
this primitive, homely, poetic Ger- 
man country life—so sparing, so 
thrifty, so tenderly sentimental and 
full of family. affection, of which 
already many pleasant chapters have 
been opened to the world. The 
family finally settled at Solitiide, 
near Stuttgard, where Schiller’s 
father had the superintendence of 
the forest, and of a model-nursery 
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and plantations destined for the in- 
struction of all Wiirtemberg, a kind 
of art in which Captain Schiller was 
famed. Here, with his somewhat 
stern father’s reminiscences of the 
outside world, with his kind mother’s 
poetry and stories, with the society 
of his young sisters, much fresh 
air, and the simple enjoyments 
of childhood, the boy developed and 
grew. He decided very early upon 
becoming a clergyman, and had 
been sent to “the Latin school, 
at Ludwigsburg,” with this idea. 
But the son of a servant of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg was not 
expected to entertain independent 
ideas. This potentate was a pater- 
nal ruler and a theorist, and he had 
just established a great academy— 
a military training school—called 
by his own name, and one of his 
darling enterprises, which was in- 
tended for the benefit, above all 
others, of officers’ sons. ll at once, 
while the Schillers pleased them- 
selves with the notion, common to 
all homely, aspiring people, of see- 
ing their son “wag his pow in a 
pu’pit,” there suddenly came an 
offer of imperious kindness from the 
Duke to take the clever boy, who 
was of a kind to do the new estab- 
lishment credit, into the Karls-schule. 
Both the child and the parents ob- 
jected strenuously, but the objections 
of the father had to be made humbly 
and had to be overruled.—for was 
not he himself and all his family 
dependent on the caprice of his 
royal patron? The kindness of a 
superior is often as tyrannical as 
cruelty ; but yet we cannot but feel 
that Duke Karl Eugen has had 
hard measure, and that, barring 
the embarrassing and unthought-of 
fact, that his old soldier’s son hap- 
pened to be a born poet—an unto- 
ward accident which neither fathers 
nor princes can guard against—the 
Duke was really doing his best to 
provide for and establish in the 


world, the boy who had, it might 
be supposed, no better inheritance 
than his favour. 

Thus, at the age of fourteen, the 
young Friedrich was carried off from 
home, and from all his own cher- 
ished hopes and wishes, to be 
trained after the most military 
fashion for the public service. Cap- 
tain Schiller, after the momentary 
pang of giving up all hope of cleri- 
cal honours and the peaceful life 
of a pastor for his child, seems to 
have been well enough satisfied on 
the whole; but the younger Schil- 
ler’s hatred of the pipe-clay, the 
rigid rule, the absence of all inde- 
pendent action, never abated, and 
seems to have worked upon his 
mind in secret, during the six years 
of his training, with most exasperat- 
ing effect. The artificial repression 
of the system wrought him gradu- 
ally into the wildest theories of re- 
bellion. Forced to study subjects 
in which his mind took no interest 
and to adopt a profession—that of 
regimental surgeon—which he hated, 
he avenged himself upon Wiirtem- 
berg, upon tyrants generally, upon 
all the tyrannies of circumstance, 


‘and the inequalities and injustices 


of life, in a violent outburst of 
poetry which took the world by 
storm. It would be too much to 
say that the tyranny of the Karls- 
schule made Schiller a poet; but 
there can be little doubt that it de- 
termined the manner of his begin- 
ning, and that but for its rigid rule, 
and attempted annihilation of all 
individual thought, such a wild 
drama as “The Robbers” would 
never have come into being. 

This drama, the first production 
of the young poet, was begun and 
completed in the Karls - schule. 
“He had finished the original sketch 
of it in 1778,” Mr. Carlyle tells us, 
having then attained the age of 19; 
and almost the first act of his man- 
hood, on getting free from the mili 
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tary academy, two years later, was to 
publish this wild plea of nature and 
outh against the bondage of the 
world. He had just been appointed 
surgeon of a regiment in the Wir- 
temberg army when he took this 
daring step. ‘The Robbers” is too 
well known to require any length- 
ened description. “ It is the story of 
two brothers, one of whom, by the 
most primitive and unmitigated vil- 
lany, drives the other from the re- 
fuge of his father’s heart and house, 
which might have saved him from 
the crime to which he was driven 
by desperation. Karl von Moor, 
the injured and maligned hero, be- 
comes the chief of a band of despera- 
does, and sets himself to the work of 
doing wild justice in the oppressed 
country, robbing the rich to give to 
the poor, with the innocent and 
primitive magnanimity of a Robin 
Hood, though with all the wild 
storms of sentiment, passion, re- 
morse, and misery which belong to 
an age more advanced in the repre- 
sentation of emotions. Every one 
who has read it must remember the 
sunset scene in which this young 
hero laments the innocence he has 
forfeited, and compares the feel- 
ings of his childhood with those 
which a career of crime and violence 
has left in his mind. This scene 
expresses the prevailing sentiment 
of the whole drama. A burning 
sense of wrong, and fierce dis- 
appointment with life, have driven 
the young msn into wild action, 
visible rebellion against not only 
tyranny but law. Yet, through all, 
he holds fast by an imaginary in- 
tention which is noble, not criminal, 
and suffers agonies of remorseful 
misery when his followers break, as 
they do constantly, his own fanciful 
rules of mingled mercy and retribu- 
tion. He is driven from crime to 
crime by that sequence of events 
Which no human hand can stop, yet 
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cannot. consent to be criminal, or 
clear his mind from an inextinguish- 
able longing for purity and peace. 
This noble and melancholy crimi- 
nal, however, is surrounded by very 
primitive and elementary figures 
—types of conventional classes of 
mankind, rather than men. The 
immense force of emotion in the 
drama, its fury and fervour, defraud 
us of the smile which rightfully 
attends such wild youthful demon- 
strations of life’s impossibility; it is 
so deadly serious, so impressed with 
its own reality, that the reader is 
carried along as upon a boiling and 
foaming torrent; but on a calmer 
inspection, the boyish simple-mind- 
ed blackness of shadow and clear- 
ness of light become very apparent. 
The preposterous transparent guilt 
of the villanous Franz, so perfectly 
frank and undisguised to himself, 
and so quickly fathomed and seen 
through by others; the weak old man 
so easily and perfectly deceived ; and 
the angelic type of woman, faith- 
ful to the last,—are like the rude 
forcible figures drawn by a child, 
in which the rough outline of the 
human form is put down typically, 
on the simplest principles of con- 
struction. But notwithstanding 
this primitive treatment, and the 
extreme youth of the couposition— 
notwithstanding its effervescence of 
lawlessness, and protest against re- 
pression—there is all the simplicity 
of innocence in Schiller’s first drama, 
In all its heat of passion, in all its 
flow of speculation, and apparent 
thoughtfulness, its pretence at some- - 
thing like philosophy,—it is as in- 
nocent as our Robin Hood ballads. 
Youth is rampant in it, but youth 
that has known no evil. We are 
told that it put wicked thoughts 
into the heads of the German 
youth, and tempted them to re- 
bellion. And no doubt the author 
thought himself gloriously wicked 
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as he poured forth those thunders 
and lightnings of fancy, making the 
welkin ring again with his shout of 
defiance to all constituted authority, 
all decorum, discipline, and law. 
But, notwithstanding, we repeat 
“The Robbers” is the most innocent 
of all youthful efforts to be very wick- 
ed. The young poet dashes across 
his stage, thundering out his words, 
mouthing the biggest blasphemies 
he can invent; but the very effort 
is the best proof of his purity and 
innocence. All the ill he knows he 
heaps into his first tragic production, 
but that is so transparent, so straight- 
forward, so frankly monstrous! It 
is wickedness as conceived by an 
innocent heart. . 
And what fire and vehemence 
are in the wild drama—what un- 
bounded youthful energy and force! 
At what a pace it goes, blazing upon 
its way, holding the reader breath- 
less with the rush of incident, the 
fierce heat of emotion! We indeed 
may smell only gunpowder in all 
those thunderings and _lightnings, 
and feel the display to be pyro- 
technic; but to the author the bolts 
he wielded came hot out of the 
hand of Jove, and the sympathetic 
audience whose interest he carried 
with him, accepted his certainty that 
the fire was divine, and felt it blaze 
and crackle with a universal thrill of 
emotion. Seldom has genius taken 
such hot and sudden vengeance on 
the authority which held it; and 
even now, at this calm distance, the 
reader understands and sympathises 
with the excitement of both author 
and audience, and feels the sweep 
of the fiery current which carries 
him along breathless to the end of 
the drama. Like a very firebrand, 
exciting all, frightening and scan- 
dalising many, it dropped into that 
iron-bound century, fettered by a 
hundred petty tyrannies. It ran 
through Germany like wildfire : 
students and other lawless lads were 
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said to have taken to the woods 
and hills in emulation of Karl yon 
Moor’s dare-devils ; and the generous 
Robber, who took from the rich to 
give to the poor, became for a time 
the idol of all those revolutionaries 
who were native to the age, but who, 
happily for themselves, in Germany 
at least, expended their revolution. 
ary firein ‘“ Robbers” and other liter. 
ary mediums. Schiller gave, had 
his petty tyrant but known it, the 
most useful safety- valve by this 
means for the rising vapours of 
speculation. He relieved his own 
bosom at the same time of perilous 
stuff which might have wrought 
him greater harm in after-life. 

“The Robbers,” however, cost Schil- 
ler a long and painful pause in his 
career. It cut short the reputable 
and secure life which his anxious 
father and his patron duke had in 
their intentions provided for him. 
What the former thought of his 
son’s wild production, we are not 
informed; but the Duke regarded 
with horror not only its sentiments 
but its composition, in which all 
unities were ruthlessly disregarded. 
He was, however, we are told, kind 
enough to offer his own services as 
critic to the young poet, and was, 
on the whole, not too hard upon 
him to begin with, recommending 
him to confine himself to medical 
subjects, or at least to consult his 
gracious patron before writing any 
more poetry. There scarcely seems 
in this sufficient ground to warrant 
the panic with which Schiller was 
seized somewhat later, and which 
impelled his flight to Mannheim, 
where he was attracted by delusive 
hopes of court patronage, and an 
open field for his dramatic powers. 
To be sure, the critic duke had by 
this time come to sterner orders, 
forbidding the poet, ‘under pail 
of military imprisonment, either to 
write anything poetic, or to com 
municate the same to foreign pet 
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sons.” The latter stipulation referred 
to the production on the stage at 
Mannheim of ** The Robbers.” This 
tyrannical order gave the last crown 
to Schiller’s fears and grievances. 
Yet, hard as was such usage on 
the poor young poet, the reader 
can scarcely refrain from a certain 
whimsical sympathy with the Duke, 
thus deprived of the delight of pos- 
sessing a poet of his own to criti- 
cise and command, and drive into 
the ways that pleased him—just at 
the moment, too, when Karl August 
at Weimar had his Goethe in leash, 
and when a poet began to be a 
thing which it was the fashion to 
have about a court! If Schiller 
had been a little more complaisant 
and persuadable, what might not 
the result have been for the glory of 
Wiirtemberg,{ the Karls-schule, and 
royal Karl himself, the patron of 
the same? We cannot but feel that 
this poor duke had a grievance on 
his side. Schiller’s position, how- 
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ever, became gradually more and 
more painful, and, in his own eyes, 


untenable. He made various appli- 
cations to be discharged from the 
service, but without effect. He had 
before his eyes the example of the 
poet Schubart, who had languished 
for years in prison in consequence 
of literary offences ; and a mixture 
of exasperation and panic wound 
him up at last to an important 
step. In sadness and poverty, and 
much fright for the possible con- 
sequences, he resolved to make his 
escape from Wiirtemberg ; and after 
asad secret parting from his mother 
and sisters—the poor old father, 
from prudential motives, being kept 
in ignorance—he fled by night from 
Stuttgard under cover of the fes- 
tivities which celebrated a royal 
visit. To the credit of the Duke, 
however, it must be added that, 
though keeping up all his life a 
Show of displeasure against the 
poet, who no doubt had sadly dis- 
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appointed as well as thwarted him, 
he neither attempted to visit that 
displeasure upon his father, nor 
even took any steps against the 
deserter himself. All the sufferings 
of the melancholy interval that fol- 
lowed were brought about by pure 
panic on Schiller’s side, not by any 
actual unkindness on the part of the 
Duke, who henceforward never really 
appears in the poet’s history again. 
The story of his wanderings in 
dismay, and poverty, and fright, 
for some time after, is told by a 
faithful companion called Streicher, 
a young musician who accompanied 
him, and seems to have been to 
Schiller the most devoted of friends. 
They went to Mannheim, where, after 
a weary period of suspense, hoping 
to have the drama of “ Fiesko,” the 
second of his productions, accepted 
for the stage—a piece of good for- 
tune which would have filled their 
exhausted purse—the two fugitives, 
still in terror of being pursued, 
wandered about the country, lurk- 
ing under false names, and waiting 
wearily for the good news that 
never came. We are told that 
during this miserable interval, poor 
Schiller, now calling himself Dr. 
Schmidt, now Dr. Ritter, could not, 
nevertheless, resist the temptation 
of asking at the booksellers’ shops 
about the popularity of ‘‘ The Rob- 
bers ;” and when he heard it 
applauded, nafvely confessing him- 
self to be the author, notwith- 
standing that it was the cause of 
his present evil plight! The friends 
were often reduced almost to des- 
peration, and now and then driven 
wild with panic, as when mys- 
terious rumours reached them of 
a Wiirtemberger who had been 
seen making inquiries after the 
poet, and whom imagination imme- 
diately concluded to be an emissary 
of the Duke, though he turned out 
to be a most innocent acquaintance, 
anxious to be of use to Schiller. 
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The poet’s misery was brought to 
a climax, however, by the rejection 
of “Fiesko,” which left the pair 
of frien@s at once penniless and 
hopeless, stranded in a _ strange 
place, and with no apparent re- 
source left open to them. The 
only refuge left for Schiller was 
in the absolute retirement of 
the country-house of one of his 
friends, where he accordingly went 
in November, after a dreary sus- 
pense of more than three months. 
He was twenty-three. His life was 
cut short and interrupted in all its 
former channels. He was separated 
from his home, his family, his as- 
sociations, all that was dear to him, 
with debts behind him, penury and 
solitude and semi-dependence before 
him, and nothing to console him 
but the poetry for which he suffered, 
and those fanciful companions of 
whom his brain was full. He was 
eight months in this solitude of 
Bauerbach, where he arrived half 
frozen in the middle of a hard Ger- 
man winter, a fugitive and exile. 
Poor melancholy youth! the fan- 
tastical and apparently unnecessiry 
character of this self-banishment 
does not diminish the painfulness 
of it. But he had the tragedy of 
“ Kabale und Liebe” in hands, and 
thus had a consolation beyond the 
power of Fate. 

His consolation was turned into 
joy when the lady of the house, the 
Frau von Wolzogen, and her beauti- 
ful young daughter, arrived at Bauer- 
bach. Then a new and delightful 
domestic circle was formed for the 
young poet. Here was his first 
Lotte—if not his first, yet one of his 
first—loves ; indeed, en tout bien et 
tout honneur, Schiller, it is evident, 
was gently and delightfully in love, 
not only with the daughter, but with 
the mother, an accomplished and 
tender-bearted woman. It seems to 
have continued to be his lot through 
life to conceive a certain enthusiasm 
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for every gracious and graceful lady 
with whom he was thrown into 
close intercourse. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more unlike the 
Goethe fashion of love than these 
gentle and delicate relations. The 
society of women appears to have 
been a first necessity of life to 
Schiller, as it is to all men of sen. 
sitive organisations; and he had 
the good fortune to interest a sue- 
cession of women, whose companion. 
ship was elevating and profitable 
The Wolzogens made him very 
happy at Bauerbach, though not 
without episodes of that extreme 
misery which is in itself, when we 
are young, a species of enjoyment; 
for indeed he was compelled after a 
time to allow himself to be con- 
vinced that the pretty young Lotte 
had fixed her thoughts upon some 
one else, and that not for him 
was that tear of farewell which he 
had so joyfully appropriated as a 
symptom of dawning love. The 
Wolzogens, however, never ceased 
to influence and affect him. His 
future wife, Charlotte von Lengefeld, 
was a relation of these earliest friends; 
and the other Charlotte, afterwards 
Madame von Kalb, who was for a 
long time his inspiration, was also 
closely connected with the family at 
Bauerbach. Before, however, he 
had entered this magic circle, one or 
two passing inclinations had already 
flitted across his firmament. The 
Frau Vischer of Stuttgard had sup- 
plied his verses with a Laura, and 
Margarette Schwann, the daughter 
of the Mannheim bookseller, led him 
the length of a proposal. Other 
vagrant loves came and went like 
doves to the open windows of the 
poet’s heart. He was always ready, 
it would seem, to acknowledge the 
attractions of a new heroine; but 
a certain admixture of friendship, 
real if somewhat sentimental, in all 
these little episodes, seems to have 
given safety to both the worshippers 
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and the worshipped; for the poet than the primeval scheme of the 
was deeply tender and affectionate, universe,” it is clear that all 
rather than impassioned. The run- Schiller’s indignant young soul 
ning accompaniment of these ten- speaks in him. Thus, after he has 
der friendships sustained his life, but struck widely at the inequalities 
no woman seems to have owed either of ordinary existence, the “spurns 
seathe or scorn to Schiller. No which patient merit from the un- 
fatal quarrels or embittered hearts worthy takes,” the sufferings of the 
marked his gentle progress through poor and the tyrannies of the rich, 
this troublesome world. the bitter disappointment of those 
During his stay in Bauerbach the who rely upon the comprehen- 
third of his youthful dramas, “ Luise sion of their fellows, in his first 
Millerin,” or, as it was afterwards work; and upon the horrors of 
entitled, “‘Kabale und Liebe,” was tyranny, and self-deceptions of am- 
finished. It was a not unfitting bition in the second; he comes to 
completion to this part of his life. those social difficulties which give 
The master-note of conflict against to all distinctions of class their 
the injustices and inequalities of life, sharpest pang, in the drama which 
which had been struck so strongly brings this first youthful chapter of 
in“ The Robbers,” and which had his history to a conclusion. It is in 
run through the historical plot this episode that the reader wiil 
of “Fiesko,” vibrated perhaps more have most sympathy with the young 
warmly than ever in the domestic poet; for, indeed, it is always hard 
tale of “ Luise Millerin,” in which upon a young man when cruel fate 
a reflection of his own personal separates him from his Lotte—and 
troubles is to be found. The story minds which have little patience 
is that of a young noble who loves with the vague struggle of youth- 
the humble daughter of a musician, ful rebellion against constituted au- 
and for her is ready to sacrifice thority and the force of circum- 
everything. This youth is destined stance, may yet feel the misery 
by his noble and ambitious father of the separated lovers, who can 
to build up his fortunes by mar- be united only by death. At the 
rying the mistress of the reigning same time, Schiller never made a 
highness. By the inconceivable more tremendous assault upon the 
baseness of this ambition, Schiller depravity of his age, that when he 
hurled his worst thunderbolt at the opposed to his fine and beautiful ple- 
Highnesses and Wellborn Barons, beian heroine the ambitious project 
who had wrought him mickle woe. of Ferdinand’s father, and the shame- 
There is much that is touching in ful marriage which was to form the 
the picture of the lover’s despair, foundation of the young noble’s 
especially when we look upon it fortune. ‘The Robbers” itself con- 
as inspired by the young poet’s own tains no such trenchant blow. 
sense of the gulf which separated - These two tragedies so far con- 
from him one sweet Lotte and firmed the poet’s fame that his re- 
another, high well-born maidens, tirement at Bauerbach ended by a 
above a poet’s rank, who was but call to Mannheim, where, in Sep- 
the son of poor old Captain Schiller, tember 1783, he was settled as 
and had as yet no scrap of nobility theatre-poet, a post he had long 
to wrap himself in. When his aspired to, and in which he had a 
Ferdinand demands indignantly, small but certain income, and a 
if his “patent of nobility is more position befitting his fame. His 
ancient or of more authority terrors in respect of his ancient 
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sovereign were set at naught by his 
naturalisation as a subject of the 
Elector-Palatine, and also by his 
election as a member of the German 
Society, which included many of 
the most influential personages in 
Germany. He was thus placed in 
the position of all others best adapted, 
one would suppose, for the cultiva- 
tion of poetry and an_ intellectual 
life. But he was poor—and he was 
alone, which was worse—and, not- 
withstanding that his dramas were 
produced under his own superin- 
tendence, and his life full of mental 
activity, he seems to have Janguished 
in the intellectual city. Less than 
a year after his arrival there, 
he received a bundle of letters 
and presents which had, a little 
later, a great effect upon his 
life. ‘‘Some days ago,” he writes, 
“T met with a very flattering and 
agreeable surprise. There came to 
me, out of Leipzig, from unknown 
hands, four parcels and as many 
letters, written with the highest en- 
thusiasm towards me, and overflow- 
ing with poetical devotion. They 
were accompanied by four miniature 
portraits, two of which are of very 
beautiful young ladies, and by a 
pocket-book sewed in the finest 
taste.”” The writers of these letters 
and originals of the portraits were 
two pairs of betrothed lovers in 
Leipzig, one couple of whom were the 
future parents of the poet Kérner. 
They were all young, overflowing 
with German sentimentality and en- 
thusiasm, and their chance offerings 
of youthful admiration laid the 
ground of a solid and life-long friend- 
ship. Schiller made no immediate 
reply; but he was charmed and 
touched by the frank homage and 
offer of affection; and when, some 
months later, some of the disgusts 
of life took hold of his visionary 
soul, he suddenly fell back upon 
his unknown friends, as it is so 
great a relief and comfort to do, 
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and answered them with full response 
of the heart, accepting their over. 
tures and throwing himself upon 
their friendship. A .few months 
after this, in March 1785, he fol. 
lowed his letters, and appeared in 
the midst of his band of friends in 
Leipzig, whither a short time after 
he followed K6rner and his bride 
to Dresden. For the four or five 
following years he lived in their 
constant society, finding in it all his 
pleasure ; nor was it until in one of 
his summer wanderings he had met 
with his future wife that he - ceased 
almost to belong to the Kérner 
family. His friendship for them 
continued without intermission all 
his life; and though warmer indi- 
vidual ties and final establishment 
in life removed him from the con- 
stant intercourse and unity of those 
youthful years, the bond of affection 
was never broken. The following 
letter, written to Huber, who was 
the fourth of his correspondents, 
before his arrival in Dresden, gives 
an amusing glimpse into the domes- 
tic details of the poet’s existence :— 


‘“‘Tn my new establishment at Leip- 
zig I purpose to avoid one error which 
has plagued me a great deal here in 
Mannhein, It is this: no longer to 
conduct my own housekeeping, and 
also no longer to live alone. The 
former is not by any means a business 
I excel in. It costs me less to exe 
cute a whole conspiracy in five acts, 
than to settle my domestic arrange 
ments for a week; and poetry, you 
yourself know, is but a dangerous 
assistant in calculations of economy. 
My mind is drawn different ways; I 
fail headlong out of my ideal world if 
a holed stocking reminds me of the 
real world. 

“As to the other point, I require 
for my private happiness to have a true 
warm friend that would be ever at my 
hand, like my better angel, to whom 
could communicate my newest ideas 
in the very act of conceiving them, 
not waiting to transmit them, as at 
present, by letters or long visits. Nay, 
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when this friend of mine lives beyond 
the four corners of my house, the 
trifling circumstance that in order to 
reach him must cross the street, 
dress myself, and so forth, will of itself 
destroy the enjoyment of the moment, 
and the train of my thoughts is torn to 
pieces before I see him. 

“Observe you, my good fellow, these 
are petty matters; but petty matters 
often have the. weightiest result in 
the management of life. I know my- 
self better than perhaps a thousand 
mothers’ sons know themselves: I un- 
derstand how much, and frequently 
how little, I require to be completely 
happy. The question therefore is: 
Have I got this wish of my heart ful- 
filled in Leipzig? 

“Tf it were possible that I could 
make a lodgment with you, all m 
cares on that head will be removed. 
Iam no bad neighbour, as perhaps 
you imagine. I have pliancy enough 
to suit myself to another, and. here 
and there, withal, a certain knack, as 
Yorick says, at helping to make lives 
merrier and better. Failing this, if 
you find me any person that would 
undertake my small economy, every- 
thing would still be well. 

“YT want nothing but a bedroom, 
which might also be my working- 
room, and another chamber for re- 
ceiving visits. The house-gear ne- 
cessary for me are: a good chest of 
drawers, a desk, a bed and sofa, a table, 
and a few chairs. With these con- 
veniences my accommodation were suf- 
ficiently provided for. 

“T cannot live on the ground-floor, 
nor close by the ridge-tile; also my 
windows positively must not look into 
the churchyard. I love menu, and 
therefore like their bustle. If I can 
not so arrange it that we (meaning 
the quintuple alliance) shall mess to- 
gether, I would engage at the table 
@h6teof the inn: for I had rather fast 
than eat without company, large, or 
else particularly good.”’ 


Thus homely, sociable, and friend- 
ly was the poet’s notion of life— 
no solemnity of gloomy abstraction 


found a place in him. He who 
would ‘‘rather fast than eat without 
company,” and whose happiness de- 
pends upon “a true warm friend 
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ever at hand,” is, cold-hearted as 
this world may be, little likely to be 
left without the fellowship he loves ; 
and accordingly, friends seemed to 
have gathered about the tender and 
gentle soul wherever he went. 

In 1787 Schiller made another 
change. He went to Weimar with the 
completed drama of “ Don Carlos,” 
and—varying the monotony by sum- 
mer expeditions in the country and 
long sojournings in Rudolstadt, some- 
times prolonged,beyond the summer, 
for the society of his final and per- 
manent Lotte, his future wife—re- 
mained between Weimar and Jena 
for almost all the remainder of his 
life. Weimar was not the abode of 
the Muses, which it had been and 
afterwards was, at that unpropitious 
moment. The royal Mzecenas was ak- 
sent, Goethe was in Italy, and thenew 
poet received but a doubtful reception 
from the lesser luminaries in that 
literary heaven. Finally, Schiller 
obtained a professorship at Jena 
and settled there; and in the be- 
ginning of 1790, having acquired 
an income as well as a_ chair, 
(which was not the case immediately 
on his appointment), he was made 
happy by his marriage with Mdlle 
von Lengefeld, whom he had sought 
for three years, and for whose 
society he had gladly abandoned 
that of duchesses and poets. A 
happier marriage, it is apparent, 
never was. Lotte seems to have 
possessed all the tender sentimental- 
ism of the German character, along 
with a fine and cultivated intelli- 
gence ; and in no point could there 
be a greater contrast between the 
two great German poets than that, 
which might be drawn between the 
noble and sweet wife who dignified 
and made happy the home of Schil- 
ler, and the commonplace termagant 
who succeeded to all that was left 
of Goethe’s well-worn affections. 
The Egoist fared according to the 
nature of such—the true and gentle 
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lover won at last a prize worthy of 
him. And henceforward Schiller’s 
heart, heretofore perhaps slightly 
volage and given to general admi- 
ration, went no more astray. He 
was at length thoroughly and 
steadily happy, so far as the inner 
circle of the affections was con- 
cerned. 

During this period he _pro- 
duced few great poetical works. 
His activity was ceaseless, and 
necessarily so, for he had not so 
far conquered Fortune as to com- 
mand the necessary Enough without 
countless and diversified labours. 
He had his ‘ Thalia’—a dramatic 
journal which gave him more 
trouble than pay—and a share in 
other periodical labours; he wrote 
much admirable prose—Philosophi- 
cal Letters, the ‘‘ Geisterseher,” and 
his History of the Netherlands—be- 
sides reviews and many another piece 
of literary work, such as in these days 
we call pot-boilers ; as every man who 
makes literature his profession must 
calculate upon doing: but, except 
his “Carlos” and a few of his 
shorter poems, produced no notable 
work in his proper medium of 
poetry. In addition to all this 
toil he had his lectures to prepare, 
which he commenced in an alto- 
gether ambitious way by an intro- 
duction bearing the title, “‘ What is 
universal history, and with what 
views should it be studied?” 
“Perhaps,” says Carlyle, “ there 
has never been in Europe another 
course of history sketched out on 
principles so magnificent and philo- 
sephical.” The study of History 
seems at this time to have attracted 
him strongly, as did also that of 
philosophy under the inspiration of 
Kant, whose system laid a strong 
hold upon the poet’s imaginative 
and sensitive soul; and he followed 
out with delight many speculations 
upon the principles of art and its 
moral influences, the ssthetical 
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branch of the Kantian philosophy 
and produced various essays on 
these subjects which, as matters 
not essential to his fame as a poet, or 
specially belonging to our present 
subject, we need not dwell upon. 
These speculations, if they did not 
injure his genius, at least retarded 
his poetical work. They made him 
less ready to engage in that process 
of composition which he had anato- 
mised. He himself admits that “the 
boldness, the living glow which 
I felt before a rule was known to 
me, have for several years been 
wanting. I now see myself,” he 
adds, “‘create and form: 1 watch 
the play of inspiration; and my 
fancy, knowing she is not without 
a witness of her movements, no 
longer moves with equal freedom.” 
Had it not been that Schiller’s 
greatest works were produced after 
this philosophical check had been 
put to the free stream of his ima- 
gination, we should have said that 
the effect must have been evil; 
but in the face of the facts no such 
assertion can be made. 

These studies, however, and the im- 
mense flood of general work in which 
he was plunged, were brought to 
a sudden pause by a severe illness 
which he had very shortly after 
his marriage, and by which the seeds 
of permanent disease were sown in 
him. He never seems to have been 
perfectly well after, though he had 
still some fifteen years of noble 
exertion to go through, and all his 
finest works were yet unwritten. 
His illness, however, and the false 
rumour of his death called forth 
immense sympathy and actual aid, 
which was of the greatest service 
to him. In Denmark a few of 
his devoted admirers had been 
about to hold a féte in his honour, 
which was converted, when the 
mistaken message of evil arrived, 
into ‘“‘ obsequies for the dead,” per- 
formed by “shepherds and shep- 
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herdesses in procession, bearing 
garlands of flowers,” and by horns 
and flutes softly performing sym- 
phonies, while his “Hymn to Joy” 
was sung; with a great many other 
sentimental fooleries of enthusiasm. 
This poetical carnival of tears and 
song lasted three days, the quaint- 
est serio-comic performance—though 
the actors in it seem to have been 
deliciously unconscious of its absurd- 
ity. But the foolish celebration had 
a good issue, in an annual tribute 
of a thousand gulden offered by 
two of the poetical rioters to the 
resuscitated poet, which secured 
him leisure and comfort for three 
years. His own Duke, the Ma- 
cenas of Weimar, came to his aid 
in a similar way at a later period; 
and though the income thus se- 
cured to him was small, according 
to our estimate, it was enough to 
lift him beyond the necessity of 
enforced labour, a blessed freedom 
for the man of genius without 
either health or fortune, with so 
much yet to do in this world, and 
so little time to do it. But for 
this generous and timely aid, the 
heavenly vision of the Maid of 
Orleans, the noble figure of Wal- 
lenstein, might never have been 
added to the possessions of the 
world. 

His great work “ Wallenstein” 
originated in this tranquil period 
after his illness, when pecuniary 
ease was his for the first time in 
his life, and when, after long trial 
and banishment, he was at last able 
to return to his native district and 
refresh himself by renewed inter- 
course with all that he loved. It 
is pleasant to think that this new 
baptism of the fresh Swabian air, 
the sight of his old father, his 
longing and patient mother, and 
his little sisters who had grown dur- 
ing his long absence into women, 
Strengthened the poet for labour 
worthy of him. His historical 
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studies had led him to seek a 
subject in the real annals of his 
country, and his philosophical 
tastes had drawn him towards a 
hero of such character and position 
as should call forth all his know- 
ledge of human motives and prin- 
ciples. The young paladin of ro- 
mance was no longer in Schiller’s 
way; his tender poetical hero 
torn asunder by a_ melancholy 
love, struggling against parental 
injustice and the miserable force 
of prejudice and _ circumstance, 
no longer sufficed for the maturing 
mind. Nor was he like Shakes- 
peare, in that divine heedlessness of 
genius which caught up any chance 
grain of ancient story that floated 
his way, and developed a great 
drama out of it, as it were by 
chance. Schiller weighed many 
heroic figures in his poetic balances 
before he chose any. He thought 
of Frederick, who since then has 
charmed the imagination of another 
poet in prose; he thought of the 
Swedish lion of the north; but 
fortunately for the world, chose 
neither of these personages. Wal- 
lenstein, great, noble, erring, and un- 
fortunate, a man whose plainest his- 
tory cannot read otherwise than like 
a@ romance, was better adapted for 
his purpose; and with many pon- 
derings the poet turned over in his 
mind the story of the great soldier. 
It was no hasty or slight piece of 
work, “For seven years,” Mr. 
Carlyle telis us, “it had continued 
in a state of irregular and often 
suspended progress ; sometimes ‘ly- 
ing endless and formless’ before 
him — sometimes on the point of 
being given up altogether.” The 
subject grew and expanded as he 
worked at it in the blessed ease of 
a time upon which no clutch of 
necessity was laid. He was now at 
the perfection of his powers; the 
struggle which he had to work out 
was one more congenial to his early 
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maturity and to the grave tone of 
his mind than any conflict of passion. 
Schiller’s Wallenstein stands be- 
tween the temptations of ambition 
and that hard strain of unrewarded, 
unappreciated duty, which so often 
makes the weary soul faint in the 
midst of the way. His is the bit- 
ter mortification which makes us 
almost pardon the rebellion of a 
faithful servant wronged; for his 
services have never been justly re- 
cognised, nor. his honour trusted. 
Between ambition and loyalty, and 
between prudence and daring—be- 
tween the new, which is always at- 
tractive to genius, and the old, which 
is ever binding on the heart—the 
hero stands in the midst of the pro- 
blems of middle age, not those of 
youth; and with a noble force and 
minuteness the poet follows him 
through his struggle. The senti- 
ments with which we look on are 
not those of the ordinary dramatic 
spectator. The interest is deep and 


tragical, but we scarcely venture to 
pity, nor is there any tragic compli- 


-cation of Fate to appal us. The cir- 
cumstances are dangerous and terri- 
ble, but the man is greater than the 
circumstances. The moment he 
comes before us we feel the magni- 
tude of a being greatly formed— 
nay, before we see him, when the 
mere reflection of him even through 
the rude soldiers that follow his 
banners, betrays his imposing influ- 
ence and prestige. 

It is thus a great moral picture 
which is carefully, even elaborately, 
-set forth before us, rather than the 
spontaneous outburst of a creative 
imagination. In most of the graver 
and more philosophical creations of 
Shakespeare there is a sweep of 
passion which produces an entirely 
different effect upon tHe reader, 
which breaks out, even through the 
hesitations of Hamlet, and which 
eatries us on with resistless force 
in sympathy with the jealousy of 
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Othello—the madness of Lear. Even 
in Macbeth, the tremendous force of 
remorse, working with and through 
his guilty ambition, confers upon 
the drama a might of tragic passion 
which is unknown to the German 
poet. Wallenstein scarcely goes the 
length of guilt. We have the 
struggle of purpose, of intention, 
of varying plan and uncompleted 
design; but even his treason is 
little more than theoretical. He 
has not yet lifted a finger against his 
emperor, when the toils of Fate 
close round him, and he falls ere 
ever he has completed one act 
to justify his doom. This austere 
reticence of design affects the feel- 
ings of the reader in the most 
curious way. The catastrophe leaves 
us half exultant that the hero has 
been saved from any outward stain 
of guilt. The growing darkness 
that encompasses him—the snare 
into which he thrusts his noble 
head with generous confidence—the 
terrible sense of approaching fate, 
which fills the very air with gloom 
as we accompany him to the last 
scene—restore to Wallenstein the 
support of our moral sympathy, 
even in his intended treason. No- 
bly unsuspicious, incapable of learn- 
ing the very alphabet of distrust, 
and with a certain majestic con- 
fidence in the stars, and in his own 
high fortune, he marches forward 
to the great treason he contemplates, 
without believing it possible that 
other men can be traitors. Though 
he has been taught the lesson in 
the most forcible way, he cannot be 
convinced of anything so alien to 
his nature, although himself on 
the way to commit a similar crime; 
and so great is the skill of the 
poet, that we feel this curious para- 
dox to be completely truthful, and 
perceive that it is impossible for 
Wallenstein, even when deserted by 
the great mass of his followers, to 
doubt for a moment the fidelity of 
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those who remain. At the same 
time we watch all the humiliating 
circumstances of his downfall, the 
desertion of his generals, the failure 
even of that awe which has always 
encompassed his personal appearance 
on the scene to his soldiers—with 
no sense that the man is humiliated, 
but, on the contrary, with a growing 
conviction of that internal nobleness 
which no affront can affect. The 
anguish of his discovery that Piccol- 
omini has been his enemy through- 
out, the blow to his affections 
conveyed by the defection of Max, 
and afterwards by the young hero’s 
death — excite our sympathy not 
only for the pain he endures, but 
for the noble effort with which 
we feel him to surmount these mise- 
ries—struck to the heart, yet never 
yielding a step though heaven and 
hell combine against him. His 
great soul is not discouraged though 
his heart is torn to pieces. He dies 
unsubdued, falling as a great tree 
falls, to the confusion of his ene- 
mies no less than of his friends. 
Nothing can be more masterly than 
the delineation of Wallenstein’s sen- 
timents throughout. If he never 
reaches the level of the Hamlets, 
he is more full of power and mean- 
ing than any individual hero of 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas ; for 
it is not as a historical figure only 
that he is presented to us. History 
in Schiller’s reading of it is no pic- 
turesque chronicle, but the deepest 
philosophical record of human prin- 
ciple and action. He selects his 
hero, not because his story is strik- 
ing or his position nationally im- 
portant, but because it permits, 
along with these natural advantages, 
much searching of a great human 
heart, and investigation into its pro- 
blems. It is this which gives to 
the drama of ‘‘ Wallenstein” its great 
and simple dignity and its greatest 
charm. 


The story is told more after the 
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fashion of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays than of any other modern pro- 
ductions. The first part of it, which 
is a striking and animated picture 
of ‘“ Wallenstein’s Camp,” is but 
little known in England. It has no 
connection with the tale, if tale it 
can be called, but forms a kind of 
introductory chapter for those who 
wish to acquaint themselves fully 
with the mise en scéne. It is a 
fragment from the noisy, boisterous 
camp life, a panorama of rude mov- 
ing figures, clink of spurs, trumpet- 
notes breathing across the landscape, 
gleams of steel and brilliant colours, 
loud voices, loud steps, careless jest- 
ing, rough levity and gravity, one 
as little seemly as the other. A rude 
company of soldiers from all coun- 
tries tell in their various ways of the 
motives that have brought them 
thither, the noisy freedom which 
they purchase by absolute obedi- 
enc6, and all the rude delights of 
war and combat. It ends with a 
tumult and commotion produced by 
the bold (and most quaint) sermon 
of a Capuchin friar, in which the 
leader of the army is commented 
upon. They will not hear a word 
uttered against their chief. Wallen- 
stein is at once their inspiration and 
their confidence, the only real thing 
they believe in. When this curious 
preface, so purposeless yet so full of 
purpose, ends, the real drama opens 
upon us. Weare introduced to the 
society of Wallenstein’s generals, 
among whom an emissary from the 
emperor, charged to convey the 
thunderbolt of the imperial dis- 
pleasure, is making a cautious round ; 
but only to find them all devoted 
to their spirited leader, and indif- 
ferent— when not indignant — to 
the messenger of their ae 
This ambassador is accompanied by 
Octavio Piccolomini, Wallenstein’s 
seeming brother and bosom friend, 
but in reality the secret enemy 
who is planning his overthrow. 
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The other chief figure in the play 
is the young and ardent Max Picco- 
lomini, a young soldier trained in 
camps, who has just made the bliss- 
ful discovery of what peace is, in the 
wonderful journey through a smiling 
undevastated country which he has 
taken as escort to Wallenstein’s wife 
and young daughter Thekla. There 
are few things more beautiful in 
poetry than the young man’s en- 
thusiastic description of this journey 
which has revealed so much to him 
—and the sudden longing for peace 
which breathes out of the ardent 
young soldier’s soul. 


“Max. Peace I have never seen! Yes, 
I have seen it, 
Even now I come from it: 
led me 
Through lands as yet unvisited by war. 
Oh, father, life has charms of which we 
know not: 
We have but seén the barren coasts of 
life: 
Like some wild roving crew of lawless 
pirates 
Who, crowded in their narrow noisome 
ship 
On the rude sea, with rnder manners 
dwell, 
Nought of the fair land knowing but the 
bays . 
Where they may risk their 
thievish landing— 
Of the loveliness that in its peaceful dales 
The land conceals—oh, father, oh, of this, 
In our wild voyage we have seen no 
. glimpse— 
Oct. (Gives increased attention). And 
did this journey show you much of it? 
Max. ’Twas the first holiday of my 
existence. 
Tell me, what is the end of all this la- 
bour, 
This grinding labour that has stolen my 
youth, 
And left my heart uncharmed and void, 
my spirit 
Uncultivated as a wilderness ? 
The camp’s unceasing din; the neighing 
steeds ; 
The trumpet’s clang, 
round 
Of service, discipline, parade, give nothing 


my journey 


hurried 


the never-ceasing 
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To the heart, the heart that longs for 
nourishment. 

There is no soul in this insipid business: 

Life has another fate and other joys. 

Oct. Much hast thou learned, my son, 
in this short journey ! 
Max. O biessed bright day when at 

last the soldier 

Shall march back home to life, and bea 
man! 

Through the merry lines the colours are 
unfurled 

And homeward beats the thrilling soft 
peace-march. 

All hats and helmets decked with leafy 
sprays, 

Last plunder of the fields! 
gates 

Fly open: now needs no petard to burst 
them : 

The walls are crowded with rejoicing 
people, 

Their shouts ring through the air: from 
every town 

Blithe bells are peeling forth, ringing the 
vesper, 

Glad end of bloody day. From town and 
hamlet 

The joyful folk stream forth, thronging 
and shouting, 

Hindering in happy crowds the army's 
march. 

The old man, glad to have lived to see this 
day, 

Holds fast once more his home-returning 
son. 

And he, a stranger to his father’s house, 

Forsaken long, comes in: with spreading 
boughs 

The tree o’ershadows him at his return, 

Which at his going was a slender sapling; 

And modest blushing comes a maid to 
meet him 

Whom on her nurse’s breast he left. Ob 


The city's 


0 

To + a for whom such door shall be 
thrown wide, 

Such tender arms with soft embracings 
open, *** 

It is almost needless to describe 
the beautiful character of Thekla, 
proud, sweet, tender, and gentle 
princess, to whom out of her con- 
vent, as to Max out of the camp, 
that wonderful revelation has come. 
This brief journey has been to both 
the crown of life—it is all that life 





* We have taken Mr. Carlyle’s version of this beautiful passage witha few modifi- 
eations, as more close to the original than that of Coleridge. 
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has to offer them. The beautiful 
eager girl, seeing her hero-father for 
the first time since her childhood, 
proud of him, exulting in him— 
yet more tenderly concerned for her 
mother, whose heart his ambition 
and danger have wellnigh broken, 
than for the less-known parent— 
is touched with the rarest and most 
delicate skill. She is “ Friedland’s 
daughter,”—at her weakest moment, 
proud, still, and strong as he, but 
with a melancholy in her soul 
which springs into foreboding 
strength when a sense of the dark 
mysteries going on around her 
opens to her mind. Thekla is no 
soft enchantress, serving the aims 
of an ambition which is beyond her 
sphere. Her judgment is unclouded 
even by her love: at the risk of 
her own heartbreak, she bids her 
lover obey his honourable and di- 
rect impulse to leave her father 
when Wallenstein throws off his 
allegiance ; and when the news of 
Max's death, the only news that 
was to be looked for, comes, Thekla 


is heroic in the great calm of grief 
that succeeds her first desperation. 
Her famous song has afforded a sen- 
timentally foolish expressign of fic- 
titious or superficial feeling to so 
many, that we almost fear to quote it 
as showing the very key-note of her 


noble character. There is no wail 
of discontent in it, but a magnificent 
stillness of woe. “I have had all 
the happiness of earth—I have lived 
and loved.” What finer utterance 
was ever given to Youth’s pathetic 
record of its own brief existence, 
its characteristic mingling of satis- 
faction and despair ?—a whole world 
of meaning breathes through the 
brief simplicity of those much-abus- 
ed words. 

We need not go further into the 
drama, nor point out the some- 
what stern and careless hand with 
which Schiller draws his group of 
generals —all moved by one im- 
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pulse, and that the meanest motive 
of which humanity is capable, 
mere self-interest. Perhaps our 
interest would have been distract- 
ed from the principal figure had 
the poet shown us .any relenting 
on the part ef these rough soldiers, 
any power of judgment or lingering 
softness of sympathy and devotion 
to the chief who had dealt so gen- 
erously with them. As it is, their 
universal exhibition of a coarser 
material nature, the instant response 
which all make to Piccolomini’s 
whisper of danger on one side and 
reward on the other—with the one 
exception of Butler, who is moved 
by the sharper sting of injured self- 
love; and on the other hand, the 
equally coarse partisanship of Tert- 
ski and Illo, to the chief whom 
they drag on to his ruin, hoping for 
unparalleled success and advance- 
ment through his means,—kept in 
perfect relief the one great form, 
whom we seem to see against a pure 
heaven of blue, even in his wrong- 
doing, instead of the stormy and 
crowded background which is appro- 
priate to the others. The tragedy 
winds up with almost as muc 

slaughter as Hamlet, but the reader 
is not permitted to see the massacre. 
The confusion, excitement, and terror 
of the murder of Wallenstein, which 
we divine vaguely at a distance by 
means of the sudden ic commo- 
tion and half-heard tumult; the 
pathos of Thekla’s flight to the 
tomb of her lover, where we know 
her broken heart will cease to beat ; 
and the brief tragic record of that 
young hero's end in the heat of 
battle, —come one after another, with 
differing degrees of pain, which ga- 
ther into one sombre but fine climax. 
All the noble figures thus depart by 
separate ways into the darkness ; 
the ignoble remain to wear out their 
meaner lives as fate permits; but 
the poet reserves one final touch of 
anguish, more bitter, more sharp 
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than death, for the ambitious schem- 
er Piccolomini, who has built his 
own fortunes on the ruin of his 
brother-in-arms. Wallenstein is 
dead, swept out of the world, his 
glory, his power, his honour, his 
family, all made an end of, in 
total and universal destruction. The 
other wins; but he wins by losing 
all that has made the struggle worth 
his while. When the now child- 
less Octavio stands in the desolate 
lodging of his friend and victim, 
and has the imperial letter put into 
his hand addressed to the Prince 
Piccolomini, we see that success has 
a more desperate punishment than 
failure, and that there is in the vic- 
tory of deceit and self-regard a more 
appalling - blackness and anguish 
than in ruin itself. 

Thus the high moral which 
Schiller loved to carry through all 
the realms of fancy has its most full 
and impressive expression. 

The only other of Schiller’s 
dramas into which our space per- 
mits us to enter, and which is to 
ourselves one of the most beautiful 
works of imagination in existence, 
is the “Maid of Orleans.” No 
being more attractive to the ima- 
gination than Joan of Arc has 
ever found a place in history; 
and in this drama the poet has 
poured all the glowing light of 
genius upon that beautiful simple 
figure, expanding its outlines into 
an angelic grandeur and sweetness, 
and surrounding it with an atmo- 
sphere of generous enthusiasm and 
visionary glory. No historical doubt 
or questioning interferes with Schil- 
ler’s fervour of poetic admiration. 
His natural love of everything ideal- 
ly pure and lofty finds the most 
genuine satisfaction in such a sub- 
ject. The tender skill with which 
he contrives for his heroine a shadow 
of weakness as ideal as her strength 
and purity—the wavering of her 
virgin soul from absolute duty at 
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the sight of the fair-faced English- 
man—the soft magic which steals 
into her imagination alone, most 
sacred and stainless of visionary 
sins,—could only have originated 
in a mind as pure, and a heart as 
capable of understanding purity, 
Here genius itself would not be half 
so great, but for the aid of the pure 
soul and stainless moral tempera- 
ment. This noble rendering of the 
Pucelle’s wonderful story gives us 
not only one of the finest of ima- 
ginative creations, but reveals to us 
the purity, the simplicity, the sweet- 
ness of the poet’s mind, capable, in 
an age so soiled and so unbelieving, 
in the very shadow of that vile 
image by which Voltaire made him- 
self infamous, of placing so fair a 
vision before the world. How far 
the supernatural elements involved 
are justifiable we need not ask ; for 
anything is justifiable which contri- 
butes to the excellence of a creation 
at once so lovely and so heroic. 
There is no need to indicate the 
features of a tale so universally 
known. The character of Jeanne 
d’Arc herself is what we seek in 
every repetition of her story ; and we 
know none so elevated or so beau- 
tiful as fhat of Schiller. A shade of 
musing sadness mingles at all times 
with the radiance of high purpose 
and rapt resolution which carry her 
through her mission. In the midst 
of battle and council, in the presence 
of the king, between the suitors 
who contend for her favour, and the 
archbishop before whom she bows in 
loyal humility, she is a thing apart, 
softly abstracted in her simplicity 
and straightforwardness. No com- 
plication of other emotions breaks 
in, except once, to weaken the single 
and fixed purpose which gives so 
much grandeur to her figure. The 
cloud which passes over her is ab- 
solute, like the brightness of her 
first appearance. Her visionary 
sin darkens her whole being while 
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it lasts. She has not a word to say 
to answer to the accusation of witch- 
craft. That guilt is not hers; but 
other guilt is hers, of which no one 
knows, which shuts her mouth from 
all pleas of innocence. She is silent, 
for she has goneastray. She suffers 
dumbly the false blame, the ungrate- 
ful frenzy of the populace against 
her, who but now made the heay- 
ens ring with her name. She wan- 
ders forth alone, uncomplaining, not 
even breathing to her own faithful 
companion the fact that she is inno- 
cent. Musing she goes, as musing 
she came, her soul wrapt in thoughts 
incomprehensible to those around 
her; <until in the silence and un- 
resisted ‘shame her heart is freed 
from her error, her divine confi- 
dence returns. Schiller has not 
dared to follow Joanna through the 
real facts of her story—he has 
shrunk from the stake, and that 
profound misapprehension of her 
contemporaries which even our 
Shakespeare was not great enough 
to free his kingly immagination 
from. He has given to his heroic 
maiden a death less terrible and 
more poetic, a change for which 
perhaps in the interests of human- 
ity we may thank him, though we 
can conceive how those , terrible 
facts might be so treated as to add 
yet a nobler drama to literature. 
Joanna dies gloriously after a vic- 
tory in Schiller’s noble poem—a 
fact which satisfies better the natural 
human craving for some sort of 
poetic justice, popularly so called. 
We need not discuss the other 
dramas, which are less lofty than 
these two supreme productions of 
the poet’s imagination. The “ Tell,” 
which is one of the best known, is a 
fine, animated, and picturesque pro- 
duction, full of life and action, and 
with many passages of great poeti- 
cal merit ; but it fails in character, 
there being too much action, and 
variety of scene for any consistent 
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study of individual mind or heart. 
To ourselves ‘‘ Don Carlos” is more 
interesting than either “ Tell” or 
“‘Mary Stuart ;” but the reputation 
of Schiller, we believe, can never 
be more fitly justified and realised 
than by the two works to which we 
have specially referred,—the great 
philosophical conception of Wal- 
lenstein—the pure, noble, and glow- 
ing imagination which appears in 
the story of the heroic Maid. 

These dramas are like the leading 
figures in another drama, that of 
the poet’s life. Behind them, like 
the crowds of Wallenstein’s army 
is a thronged background of other 
work, enough of itself to have filled 
the days of any ordinary man. 
Much of this is unimportant in 
Schiller’s history. We need not 
attempt any account of “ Thalia,” 
or the “ Horen,” or of those perso- 
nal epigrams entitled ‘‘ Xenien,” b 
which he and Goethe lashed their 
contemporaries— which doubtless 
both poets thought of as matters 
of no ordinary weight, and which 
stung half Germany into wrath and 
retaliation. There is ne better evi- 
dence of the pettiness of quarrels, 
even “when conducted by genius, 
than the weariness, not to speak of 
any warmer feeling, with which we 
regard those fossilised relics of past 
squabbles, no doubt deeply exciting 
at the time to the personages in- 
volved. To be sure there is still 
a public which dwells upon the 
* Dunciad ;” and the minds which 
relish that, might probably find some 
pasturage in the ‘“‘ Xenien,” which 
luckily to the greater part of the 
world are dead as red-herrings, and 
not more attractive. ‘We doubt 
either whether the mind of any but 
a very enthusiastic reader can fol- 
low the purpose of Schiller in 
those poems which he _ himself 
entitles ‘Culture - Historie,” and 
devotes to the progress of civilisa- 
tion. Poets, like common men, are 
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curiously destitute of that power 
of seeing their own lives in perspec- 
tive, which enables them to dis- 
criminate the small from the great. 
Wordsworth, we remember, intend- 
ed his own poems to form some- 
thing like a Gothic cathedral in the 
relation which each bore to each; 
but what lover of Wordsworth ever 
thinks of his Gothic cathedral now, 
or reckons the “ Prelude” a nave, 
the ‘ Excursion” a choir, the lesser 
poems chapels, as the poet in 
divine foolishness would have had 
him do? We cannot any more 
find additional beauty or instruc- 
tiveness in Schiller’s classifications. 
It is little to us now—if it ever was 
much to any living soul—to learn 
that the “ Eleusinian Mysteries” ‘‘ re- 
cord the social benefits of Aricul- 
ture; the ‘Four Ages’ panegyrises 
the influence of poetry in all times ; 
the ‘Walk’ traces in a series of 
glowing pictures the development of 
general civilisation ; the ‘ Lay of the 
Bell’ commemorates the stages of 
life.” For these poetic caprices we 
care nothing; but we do care to 
hear that it was when he visited 
Rudolstadt as a lover, in those long 
dreamy, patient summers, when 
Lotte gradually charmed his life into 
hope and strength, that the poet saw 
the curious and fascinating work 
of casting a bell, and received into 
his glowing imagination that sug- 
gestion which was to blossom in so 
many tender and beautiful pictures. 
Of the “Lay of the Bell” we need 
scarcely speak. It is, perhaps, the 
best known of all Schiller’s poems ; 
and though most people who have 
learned German have stumbled 
through it painfully in the earlier 
stages of their progress, we do not 
suppose there are many who have 
not carried some of those lovely 
domestic scenes away with them, 
or who fail to remember how. the 
loaded wains come home at even- 
ing; how the housemother “ resteth 
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never;” how the father counts the 
children’s heads after the fire has 
ruined him, and, finding none of 
them lost, is comforted. How 
beautifully the life of that homel 
Germany gleams upon us hremh 
those flowing rhymes, — eareful, 
frugal, laborious, loving, encircled 
by fresh fields and clouds, and sun- 
sets—or those high-peaked roofs 
and narrow streets, through which 
the rumour of the fire runs wildly 
with the clanging of the bells! The 
translations of the late Lord Lytton, 
himself almost as universal and as 
industrious as Schilier, give in 
many cases an admirable idea of 
the spirit and beautiful life of 
these minor poems; though the 
merest learner in German, on 
comparing the translation with the 
original, will recover many a spark 
of meaning which must disappear 
even in the best version. Many 
of Schiller’s lesser poems are accli- 
matised among us almost as if they 
belonged to our own language, and 
it is imposible to say more for 
their genial and gentle power. 
Schiller went through this mass 
of work with a modest industry 
which never made any ostentatious 
display. He had, however, his 
peculiar ways of working, which 
attracted the curiosity of his con- 
temporaries, and call forth the 
regret and even blame of his bio- 
graphers. He was, like most sensi- 
tive men, impatient of interruption, 
and required quiet and solitude for 
his work. This he sought in a 
characteristic retirement in the still- 
ness of the night, in solitary hermi- 
tages where the world could not in- 
vade him. During the day he was 
visible like other men, but when 
night came he would leave his house 
and betake himself to some lonely 
place, in a garden, where nothing but 
the night winds and murmur of the 
leaves could bear him company. 
This custom, we are told, began a3 
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early in his life as his residence in 
Dresden. When he was settled in 
Jena, in comparative pecuniary ease, 
and with great work in hand, he 
bought alittle garden for the pur- 

se of securing his retirement. 
The situation was fine: ‘“ On the top 
of the acclivity, from which there 
is a beautiful prospect into the 
valley of the Saal, and the fir-moun- 
tains of the neighbouring forests 
Schiller built himself a small house, 
with a single chamber. . . . On 
sitting down to his desk at night, 
he was wont to keep some strong 
coffee or wine chocolate, but more 
frequently a flask of old Rhenish or 
champagne, standing by him, that he 
might from time to time repair the 
exhaustion of naiure. Often the 
neighbours used to hear him earn- 
estly declaiming in the silence of 
the night ; and whoever had an op- 
portunity of watching him on such 
occasions—a thing very easy to be 
done from the heights lying oppo- 
site to his little garden-house, on the 
other side of the dell—might see 
him now speaking aloud, and walk- 
ing swiftly to and fro in his cham- 
ber, then suddenly throwing himself 
down into his chair and writing. 
In winter he was to be found at his 
desk till four, or even five o’clock in 
the morning—in summer till towards 
three.” 

How strange must this scene have 
seemed to those darkling spectators 
watching across the dell, in which 
the Lintra bach or burn tinkled 
unseen beneath the stars, the soli- 
tary lighted window opposite, the 
tall worn figure passing and repass- 
ing, the inspired pale countenance, 
worn and weary, with which the 
poet turned to hiswork! The long 
summer nights which thus passed 
over him were wearing away his en- 
feebled strength, and his days were 
already numbered; but there is 
something which brings the tears 
to our eyes in this glimpse, across 
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the years. of the lonely poet. Was 
the saintly maiden in heroic mail 
standing by him in the silence while 
the burn sang softly and the stars 
glowed silent in the midsummer 
sky ? Did he pause, like his great 
hero, to contemplate those shin- 
ing mysterious orbs with the quiet 
and solemn wonder of an_intelli- 
gence as great as they? No doubt 
the watchers on the opposite height 
thought of those night scenes 
when they flocked in the eager 
crowd to the theatre to see the 
Maid in her glory and agony, and 
to watch breathless the last mo- 
ments of Wallenstein. The picture 
is one which will appeal to the sym- 
pathies of all. ‘ 

It is comfortable to know that the 
gentle poet, to whom friendship and 
love were as the breath of his nos- 
trils, had fully and richly all that 
better part of success which is dear 
to the poetic soul. He was never 
rich, but his country set him in 
her heart, and wherever he went 
honour and tender homage sur- 
rounded him. Once after the per- 
formance of his ‘‘ Maid of Orleans,” 
the beautiful crown of all his poetical 
works, the whole audience hurried 
out to the doors of the theatre, and 
made an avenue for him to pass, hold- 
ing up their children to see the glory 
of theirrace. He had the warm friend- 
ship and admiration of Goethe, the 
greatest intellect of the time, and 
was surrounded by the affection of 
all worth caring for in Germany. 
A tender enthusiasm for himself—so 
gentle always, so friendly, tender, 
and true—as well as for his noble 
poetry, seems to have filled the 
country and universal heart. His 
last years were clouded by constant 
sufferings, and he died at the age of 
forty-five, in the midst of his days, 
while yet no whit of mental strength 
was abated. In May 1805, a cold, 
ungenial spring, breathing chill death 
to the delicate frame, he ended his 
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many sufferings. Those whom he 
loved best were round his bed. His 
youngest child, an infant of seven 
months old, he kissed and blessed 
when the end approached, gazing at 
the helpless creature with that un- 
speakable, pathetic resignation of his 
natural trust in God’s hands, which 
is perhaps the last and supremest 
sacrifice the heart can make. When 
one of the anxious watchers asked 
how he ‘felt, he answered with a 
smile, ‘‘Calmer andcalmer.” Many 
things were growing clear to him, he 
added, as he himself disappeared 
from all who loved him into the 
last darkness. It was a death-scene 
worthy of so serene and pure a 
spirit. 

We are told that no one dared to 
tell Goethe of his friend’s end. He 
read it after a while in the pale faces 
and averted looks of his attendants, 
and in the shadow of death that 
fell upon the place. He-himself, an 
older man, was destined long to sur- 
vive the good and gentle Schiller, 
the lifelong contrast between them 


lasting longer even than existence, 
They stand like the Spirit of Earth 
and the Spirit of Heaven working 
together in that vast and shadowy 
German land which they revealed. 
Goethe, grand egoist, apostle of 
life, enjoyment, beauty, yet ex- 
pounder of the uttermost contempt 
of men and life which can find ex- 
pression in human words—a demi- 
god, un-human, un-moral, full of in- 
finite forbearance, toleration, impar- 
tiality; capable of passion fand of 
kindness, but little of love—is with- 
out doubt the greatest.. But how 
tenderly beside him rises the pale 
figure, worn with many troubles, so 
much less massive, so much more 
spiritual; passionate for good and 
against evil, not passive but intense 
in moral purity—the celestial against 
the earthly! “ His conscience was 
his muse,” said Madame de Stael 
the brilliant Frenchwoman who 
wearied Schiller; but nothing more 
vividly and tenderly true has been 
said of him. It expresses at once 
his genius and his life. 
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THE SCILLY ISLES AND SOUTH-WEST CORNWALL. 


CHAPTER I.—FROM PENZANCE TO SCILLY. 


PENZANCE is one of the most beau- 
tiful towns—it appeared to me the 
most beautiful—in England. Eme- 
rald with pastures,.and enamelled 
with gardens ; embosomed in woods, 
and situate on the gentle, though 
somewhat lengthened, slope of hills 
that screen it from the north, west, 
and east, but on the south retire to 
make way for a noble bay,—it has 
more advantages of natural position 
than any other place I know. Its 
climate is balmy and Mediterranean, 
the fertility of its soil is proverbial. 
Rare ferns flourish in its rocks and 
lanes; exotic flowers bloom uncov- 
ered, in late autumn, on its sunny 
terraces; and though placed on the 
verge of moors, and of some of the 
wildest country in England, it pos- 
sesses all the requirements and re- 
finements of civilised life. Its shops 
are excellent, its public buildings 
handsome, its postal arrangements 
(as being the “first and last” post- 
town) more than good; its museum 
and post-office worthy of Great 
Russell Street and St. Martin le 
Grand. On dit that it is rainy, but 
to this, fortunately, I cannot depose, 
as we had not a drop. 

Its bay may, as I have said, truly 
be called noble—noble in its breadth, 
which at its narrowest is four miles, 
and noble in its length, which on its 
eastern side may fairly be taken as ex- 
tending twenty miles to the Lizard ; 
whilst out of this magnificent natu- 
ral harbour rises in solitary grandeur 
the castle-crowned Mount of St. 
Michael. 

“Now, gentlemen,” cried the cap- 
tain of the Little Western (as 
steaming out of Mount’s Bay for 
Scilly we rounded the granite cliffs 
of Tol-pedn-Penwith—the extreme 


S.W. point, and probably the finest 
piece of coast-scenery, in England— 
and he himself took the wheel from 
the helmsman)—‘now, gentlemen, 
we'll see what stuff you’re made of, 
and what sort of stomachs you have ; 
we are now in the real Atlantic, and 
these are real Atlantic waves, and 
no mistake about it, with a two 
thousand miles’ drift on them.” 
The effect of our commander’s 
words, seconded as they were by 
the lurch of our vessel, as she dipped 
her bows for the first time in silent 
homage to that mighty flood, was 
remarkable. We had been having 
a delightful hour’s cruise in calm 
waters, with leisure and peace to 
admire the extraordinarily fine scen- 
ery we had been passing, and 
though those who knew anything 
about such matters, and had ob- 
served how freely the clouds came 
away from the north, must have 
had a soupgon of what might be 
expected, yet all seemed determined 
to enjoy themselves whilst they 
could. But in an instant all was 
changed. The ladies flew to the 
sides, or fled to the cabins. An 
elderly gentleman of very portly 
proportions, who had been engaged 
in earnest conversation, on a camp- 
stool, with a young clergyman, fell 
Jlop on the main deck, and there 
remained ; while the young clergy- 
man, whose healthful look and smil- 
ing mouth I had previously noticed, 
and which I must say never paled or 
puckered under the qualms he was 
evidently enduring, clung convul- 
sively to the iron stanchions behind 
him, and groaned audibly with every 
pitch of the vessel. One passenger 
only, of a sardonic expression, and 
American type of countenance, 
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, Seemed to enjoy it, or at all events 
to be proud of his seamanlike be- 
haviour, for with great composure 
he merely placed his feet a few 
inches further \apart and stood 
unsupported. Never confident that 
one’s refractory organ, to which the 
captain so clearly alluded, can long 
endure so great a strain as was now 
being put on it, I staggered up to 
him, and inquired whether this state 
of things was to continue (for we 
had four hours’ sail before us); and 
I don’t know what would have 
become of me, if he had not en- 
couragingly assured us, that it 
“would be better in twenty 
minutes.” And so fortunately it 
proved to be, though a very con- 
siderable pitching and tossing last- 
ed us throughout. Whilst I was 
making these humbling confessions, 
and as if to shame me for my 
landsman’s fears, I noticed that we 
were in the act of passing, close on 
the starboard bow, two undecked 
little row-boats, with two fishermen 
in each, who to my extreme surprise 
were quietly hauling their lobster- 
pots, in the midst of those mighty 
waves, with as much sang froid as 
I had observed (on a still evening 
in the unruffled bay of Penzance) 
little boys playing on the stern of 
their fathers’ pleasure-boats while 
waiting for passengers. They were 
from Sennen Cove, two miles N. of 
the Land’s End, which boasts of 
the hardiest fishermen of all that 
hardy race. One man continually 
kept the boat’s head to the swell, 
while the other worked his lines, 
And owing to the unbroken water, 
and the wide troughs between each 
wave, the little cockle-shells seemed 
to ride it out, as safely as a pair of 
sea-gulls, if the men could only 
stick to them. The captain’s ex- 
planation of the immense swell in 
this particular part was, that the 
waves having travelled so far, and 
with such a body of water on 


them, and now for the first time 
meeting with resistance against the 
land, rebounded with tremendous 
force, and kept the whole neigh. 
bourhood of those seas in a constant 
ferment. 

The fact is, a cruise to Scilly is 
no child’s-play ; and it is astonishing 
how the fair-weather portion of our 
tourists “tail off” at the thought 
of it, even in the summer season, 
It is neyer a smooth, and is gene- 
rally a stormy, passage; and some 
idea of its danger at times may be 
formed from a passage, which our 
little vessel made not long ago, 
when she came over in such a 
storm, that she brought nothing 
but the mails—the captain and men 
having to be lashed to the rig- 
ging, and the people at Penzance 
having given her up as lost. An- 
other cause served to deter tourists 
last summer. The Earl of Arran, 
a large and powerful vessel, the 
sister ship to the Little Western, 
in making the passage from Pen- 
zance to Scilly in the middle of 
July, in broad daylight, struck on 
a rock off St. Martin’s Island, and 
went down. Fortunately every one 
was saved. But the event soon 
became public: the Board of Trade 
held an inquiry at Penzance, and 
the master’s certificate was very pro- 
perly suspended. It would have 
been taken away, but for the manner 
in which he preserved discipline, and 
the presence of mind he displayed, 
during the accident. It appeared that 
he had given the vessel in charge to 
an unlicensed pilot, who was taking 
a passage home to Scilly, and pro- 
mised to take him a “ short cut” to 
St. Mary’s. There the unfortunate 
ship lay, where she first went 
down, and her topmasts were still 
visible, as we passed at a respectful 
distance—a sight, it must be con- 
fessed, which was not calculated to 
increase one’s confidedce in these 


Scillonian commanders, and made 
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me feel thankful to find myself, 
on my return, once more safe along- 
side Penzance quay. It has since 
added to that gratitude, and to the 
interest of that trip, that, within 
six weeks after it, our little vessel 
herself came to grief, in the same 
way, and from the same cause, as 
The Earl. She, too, struck upon a 
rock, and has gone to the bottom! 
She had, however, previously landed 
her cargo of passengers, and the ac- 
cident did not occur, as the other did, 
on her regular passage — otherwise 
tourists might well be alarmed— 
but at the back of the Islands, where 
she had put out, of a dark night, to 
help a ship in distress. No lives 
were lost; but my friend the cap- 
tain, and his crew, escaped with 
some difficulty in their boat. Thus 
—an unprecedented fact — the 
Islands were deprived of their two 
only service steamers within four 
months, and a few miles of each 
other, and left to depend for com- 
munication with the mainland, on 
the uncertain passages of a sailing 
packet. But to return. 

Our course now lay south-west 
by west, between the Long-ships 
Lighthouse at the Land’s End, and 
the “Wolf.” But I must not for- 
get to name another very nasty- 
looking rock, which the captain 
pointed out to me, and which we 
passed about a mile from the coast, 
before we rounded the Land’s End, 
called the “Runnel Stone,” un- 
marked by any light, and indicated 
only, so far as I could see, by the 
white foam which dashed over it, 
and by two landmarks—very inade- 
quate monitors—which are placed 
in & line with it on the high ground 
above Tol-pedn. How the vessels, 
which are ever passing, can ever 
avoid it of a dark night, appeared 
to me another of those mysteries, 
which make the hourly preser- 
Vation of those who “go down 
to the sea in ships” a constant 


miracle. The Trinity House—all 
praise to them—are at present en- 
gaged in constructing, with great 
skill and perseverence, a noble 
new Lighthouse on the Long-ships. 
The erection of such an edifice, on 
such a spot, is nothing less than a 
national undertaking, as it is a na- 
tional blessing: could they not do 
something more to warn our mariners 
off the ‘‘ Runnel,” which has proved 
fatal to so many? ‘The present 
well-known Lighthouse, or rather 
the rock on which it is, has of late 
been considerably undermined by 
the action of the water, and by 
the entrance it has forced; so 
that it is now considered unsafe; 
and it is said that, of a stormy 
night, the Lighthouse men rock in 
their beds. That must be a dread- 
ful home for the four who live in 
it! Each, however, is off duty in 
turn, for eight-and-twenty days, 
and it is a comfort to think that 
they have their families in sight; 
for a good house has been built ‘for 
them about two miles off on the 
edge of Sennen cliffs. But the 
“Wolf” Light, eight miles south- 
west of the Long-ships must 
be a much more terrible abode. 
Here also are condemned to dwell 
three more of our fellow-creatures ; 
but they are so far from shore, that 
their communications are much less 
frequent and more perilous, and 
sometimes remain suspended for 
weeks: neither is there any home 
found for their families. This is a 
revolving light, and much brighter 
than the Long-ships. On _ the 
right, nine miles to the northward, 
we had pointed out to us the “ Seven 
Stones” Light-ship. That must, 
if possible, be a still more frightful 
place, three leagues from ‘resco 
Isle, the nearest land, where houses 
are built for the officers, from which 
they can see the vessel entrusted to 
them. Fire and water combined 
last year, in no common way, to try 
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the nerves of those hardy mariners. 
In the autum, the Trinity House 
reported to the President of the 
Royal Society an extraordinary dis- 
play of meteors, which had struck 
the Light-ship, and burst, causing 
great consternation to the watch, 
and stunning them for some mo- 
ments. It was described as coming 
suddenly and wnperceived upon 
them, till the shock; and, as balls 
of fire falling into the water like 
splendid fireworks, and _ strewing 
the deck with cinders, which crush- 
ed, as the sailors walked over them. 
Whilst, in consequence of the terri- 
fic gales, which lasted, with little in- 
termission, throughout the early win- 
ter, there was the utmost difficulty in 
relieving the ship, various attempts 
to do so proving unsuccessful, and 
the relieving vessel was more than 
once obliged to turn back, when on 
the point of accomplishing its pur- 
pose, owing to the precarious and 
dangerous characcter of the landing 
in such weather. 

The Scilly Isles lie comparatively 
so low—the highest land in them 
not exceeding 200 feet—that al- 
though, when the distance is clear, 
they may be always seen from the 
high ground about the Land’s End, 
they are not visible when approach- 
ed from the east, until you are half- 
way over. Their first appearance 
is very irregular. The easternmost 
—viz., St. Mary’s and St. Martin's 
which happen also to be the two 
largest, are of course the most con- 
spicuous ; but as they are separated 
from each other by a considerable 
Sound, several others, and many 
rocks, are seen through them, and 
fill up the background. It should 
be observed, that those only are con- 
sidered islands, on which there is 
any greensward ; the rest are rocks ; 
and that of the Isles, though they 
are forty in number, only six are 
inhabited—viz., St. Mary, St. Mar- 
tin, Tresco, St. Agnes, Bryher, and 
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Sampson, of which the five first 
have churches. The rocks are al- 
most innumerable, and often of the 
most fantastic shapes; and the 
whole group, scattered as they are 
over many miles of water in de 
tached and irregular shapes, forms 
a complete archipelego, resembling 
the lagoons of Venice or the coast 
of Norway, or reminding one of the 
line of the inner Hebrides which 
one threads between the Caledonian 
Canal and Oban. As one nears St. 
Mary’s (through Crow Sound, should 
there be water enough), Bryher and 
Sampson disclose themselves on the 
right, and, as you round the point 
and stand for the harbour, St. Agnes, 
with its church village and beacon 
opens out on the left; behind which 
again, but seven miles farther west, 
the Bishop’s Rock Lighthouse (a lofty 
and conspicusus object, of late years 
constructed and _ reconstructed on 
the dangerous reef of that name), 
and Scilly, not an island, but a rock, 
and yet giving its name to the 
whole, form, as it were, the rear- 
guard of the “off” islands, on the 
extreme W. and N.W. The wrecks 
on these “dogs” of Scilly, as they 
have been well called, have been at 
all times numerous and heartrend- 
ing. The loss of thesteamer Thames 
on her passage from Dublin to Lon- 
don, when only four out of sixty-five 
were saved, and of the Douro, with 
all hands, have been the most con- 
spicuous of late years; but it is 
well known that in 1707 Sir Clou- 
desley Shovel’s squadron returning 
from Toulon, with several distin- 
guished personages on board, went to 
pieces here on the “ Gilstone” rock, 
with a loss of 2000 lives, including 
the Admiral. There were mira- 
culous escapes in that catastrophe. 
Sir George Byng in the Royal 
Anne was so near the ‘‘ Trenemer” 
rock, that he had it under his main 
chains, and as the ship passed, it 
knocked off the Jarboard quarter 
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gallery. The St. George, commanded 
by Lord Dursley, escaped as narrow- 
ly. She struck on the same rock with 
the flag-ship ; but the very wave 
which beat out the lights of the lat- 
ter, lifted the St. George from the 
rocks, and set her afloat again. 
Dangerous, however, to the out- 
side world as these shores have ever 
been, Providence has made them 
singularly livable for their own 
small population. Not only are 
several of the islands accessible to 
each other at low water, and from 
the mutual protection they afford, 
capable of supplying many safe 
anchorages; but from the frequent 
encroachments of the sea, many isth- 
muses have been formed, of which 
one side ‘or the other is always in 
smooth water. This is especially 
the case with St. Mary’s, where the 
New Town extends literally from 
“the one sea to the other,” and has 
consequently a double beach, and 
a twofold scene of maritime opera- 
tions. Hugh Town—how few 


schoolboys know it is the capital of 
Scilly !—is a very tidy little place, 


having a population of 1600,. with 
one principal street lying north and 
south, a good roadstead, a modern 
Gothic church, two very tolerable 
inns, an ugly dwarf windmill, 
perched on the hill immediately 
above the church, and spoiling both 
it and the general view of the town; 
a fine Elizabethan fortress, which, 
though ungarrisoned now, would 
make quarters that any regiment in 
HM. service might covet; some ex- 
cellent photographic shops, and a 
few smart private residences. The 
potatoes, which are the chief com- 
modity, and supply the London 
markets, I was anxious to taste, but 
they are early ones, and were prob- 
ably over, and those I saw were 
nothing remarkable. The Scillonian 
geology, like the Scillonian “* human 
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face divine,” and I may add, like 
the Scillonian dress, does not differ 
from that of the mainland. With 
regard to the latter, I observed all 
the prevailing West-End fashions 
already established among the young 
ladies, including chignons, milita 
heels, and “dolly vardens,” whic 
last the little shoeless fishing-boys 
still regard so far as a novelty, and 
I suppose an infringement on old 
vested rights, that they take a 
malicious pleasure in chaffing each 
pretty wearer as she passes, by 
shouting after her, wsgue ad nau- 
seam, the new-coined nomenclature. 
The Islands are all granite, the 
finest specimens of which, and in- 
deed of the whole scenery, are un- 
questionably the cliffs at Peninnis 
Head, on the southern extremity of 
St. Mary’s. It would be impossible 
to describe their grandeur. Like 
the Land’s End, they are columnar, 
and of a pinkish white, but they 
are more massive and compact, and 
on a larger scale; and, sea-wards, 
much more resemble a regular line 
of fortifications, though enormous 
boulders are tossed inland over the 
adjoining down in the wildest con- 
fusion, assuming there all possible 
shapes, human, sacred, and profane, 
the names corresponding to which 
tradition has accordingly assigned 
to them. Thus there is the kettle 
and pans, the monk’s cowl, the ele- 
phant’s tusk or tooth, the pulpit, 
and Pitt’s parlour, so called after 
the celebrated statesman, of whom 
we are told* that he was wont, 
with a party of friends, to spend his 
summer evenings in this remote 
and romantic spot. Here, too, we 
are in the midst of those “nuts” 
for archsologists ‘‘to crack” — 
the rock-basins, and among the 
largest of them; some of them 
(and this seems an _ inexplicable 
cruz for those who contend they 
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were formed by art to hold holy 
water) being in the vertical sides 
of the rocks. It is not impossible 
the Druids may have used them for 
superstitious purposes ; but the true 
solution of their origin seems to be, 
that they have been formed by dis- 
integration of the granite, caused by 
the action of the elements on rocks, 
which, from their composition, are 
peculiarly favourable to their opera- 
tion. What the work of ages has 
done, and will do, against those 
truly Cyclopean walls, will be left to 
more than a geologist to pronounce. 
I could only think, standing on 
that far-off hill before those silent 
monuments of God’s creative and 
preserving power, that that man 
must indeed be callous who is not 
appalled by their magnificence, and 
humbled by a sense of his own in- 
significance, although he be lord of 
the creation, and “all things are in 
subjection under his feet.” 

To turn from such ascene as 
this to Tresco Abbey, fine as it is 
—the seat of the ‘“‘King” of the 
Isles on Tresco Island—is to turn 
from a higher to a lower latitude of 
thought—is, at least, to turn from 
a grander to a softer scene. Here 
art has done nothing; these natural 
fastnesses have remained what they 
are to-day, and what they were yes- 
terday ; the same, and untouched, for 
ever. But there art has done almost 
everything. It had done much be- 
fore the late proprietor had done 
anything, for his modern residence 
is on the site of an old abbey, 
whose walls still stand, and whose 
grounds and fish-ponds may be said 
to have been made ready to hand. 
Doubtless he has much improved 
matters, given an air of Jivable- 
ness to an otherwise sterile region, 
and made it look, with a handsome 
modern mansion and comfortable 
homestead, shrubberies, plantations, 
gardens, and_ glasshouses_ close 
around, and a harbour, parsonage, 
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church, and schools a little further 
off, as nearly like a landlord’s seat 
in the more hospitable home coun. 
ties, as the wild neighbourhood will 
allow. But, after all, one good gen- 
tleman’s garden—and the gardens 
are the chief features of the place— 
is much like another, and who has 
not nowadays seen many such ? 
The luxuriant growth of these gar. 
dens is not to be credited to Mr, 
Smith; that is the spontaneous of- 
fering of the climate of this island, 
and is due to its equable tempera- 
ture, the mean of which is 58° in 
summer and 45° in winter. 

Oh, the glorious sunset of that 
last Tuesday in August! Why did 
not Homer apply to evening, as he 
does to Aurora, those two most ex- 
quisite of his epithets—xgoxomerdor 
and pododaxrvaog ? Truly, with “saf- 
fron mantle” and with “ rosy finger,” 
did Eve that night lead on the quiet 
hours! The sun had set at seven, 
just twenty minutes after Green- 
wich time, and yet its beams, I was 
about to say, were lasting us at 
eleven; though it would be more 
correet to say, that the intense star- 
light of that cloudless, moonless, 
night had so quietly succeeded to 
the long twilight, that it was never 
dark. That glorious sun went down, 
like an orb of liquid fire, behind 
each fantastic rock, and _ clothed 
them with glory: and well did they 
appear to deserve the name which 
our forefathers have given them, 
doubtless, from their being bathed, 
as seen from the mainland, in the 
daily glow of the setting luminary, 
as though they were a part of it, 
‘‘ The Isles of the Sun :” and though 
I am fast lapsing into those unro- 
mantic years when poesy is said to 
withdraw her charms, and all is 
prose and stern reality, I have 
still enough imagination left me 
to prefer this etymology to that 
more practical and possibly cor- 
rect one, which would entitle 
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them the ‘Islands of the—Con- 
ger-Eel !” 

It required a good look-out to 
come round “ The End” at night, long 
after the ‘‘ Long-ships” and ** Wolf” 
had done their duty by us, and 
withdrawn their shinings. There is, 
as I have said, that odious ‘“‘ Runnel” 
to be avoided on the one side, and 
yet a good offing to be kept on 
the other— not to mention the 
numberless sailing ships, often with 
every stitch of canvas set, scudding 
up towards you, and which, by the 
laws of the sea, never give way to 
steamers. I stood with the captain 
on the bridge, and saw how difficult 
it was for even his experienced eye, 
aided by the man at the bow, to 
tell whether they were coming or 
going ; and loud and frequent were 
the cries of “‘ Starboard, starboard,” 
“ Harda-port.” How,even with these 
precautions, more collisions do not 
happen, is another of those nautical 
problems, which perplex poor lands- 
men, and which [ will leave to my 
more knowing brethren of the gallant 
profession to answer. 
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There cannot be a prettier sight 
than to thread, in such a calm still 
night as we had, the fleet of Mount’s 
Bay boats fishing for pilchard. 
They are well known to be some 
of the finest in the world, though 
small, and carrying only mainsail 
and jib. At six or seven o'clock 
that evening you might have seen 
them leaving the bay, and trailing 
out in scores from Newlyn—the 
Billingsgate of Penzance — with 
their black hulls and brown-red 
sails, And there they are now, 
each at anchor, and with its light 
hung out, stretching away, at near- 
ly regular distances, from the Land's 
End to Penzance, and gleaming on 
the horizon like a line of glow- 
worms, or those miles of gas-lamps 
which illuminate ‘‘ London-on-the- 
Sea’’ from Kemp Town to Clifton- 
ville. And what a take they will 
shoot at five o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing on the beach at Newlyn, to be 
hawked about the streets an hour 
after—mackerel at a penny apiece, 
and pilchards forty-eight for a shil- 


ling! 


CHAPTER II,—SOUTH-WEST CORNWALL. 


The Land’s End district, properly 
so called, may be described as 
bounded, by the sea (of course) on 
the north, west, and south; and, on 
the east, by an imaginary line drawn 
from St. Ives Bay and Hayle on the 
north to Marazion on the south. 
It constitutes, ir fact, the great toe 
of England, as the Calabrian penin- 
sula does of Italy. And it may be 
considered roughly as a circle, whose 
radius is from the old fortified camp 
of Castell-an-Dinas above Penzance 
to the Land’s End, or about ten 
miles, and the whole circumference 
therefore sixty—a pleasant and not 
very hard two days’ walk for one in 
health, if he contents himself with the 
seaboard, which is the thing to “ do.” 


Some people are in the habit of 
talking of Cornwall as a land of 
wreckers—and a wrecker, or one 
who robs or murders a fellow-crea- 
ture for the sake of plunder, to pre- 
vent his escaping the jaws of a 
watery grave, is a disgrace to our 
common nature, and the personifica- 
tion of a brute. The most odious 
instance of such a wretch, if the 
story is authentic, is one I have 
read in connection with the fate of 
the gallant but unfortunate Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel (to whose disaster 
on these shores I have already al- 
luded). It is said that he reached 
the shore, after his ship went to 
pieces, breathing and alive, and was 
carried to the hut of an old woman, 
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who, many years afterwards, sent 
for the clergyman of her parish, and 
said she wished, before she died, 
to confess to him a dreadful crime, 
which burdened her conscience. 
She then told him that the Admiral 
had survived the wreck, and had 
reached her hut in a very exhausted 
state ; that he lay down on her bed 
to rest, but that, tempted by the 
value of the things he had about 
him, she murdered him. In con- 
firmation of the truth of this asser- 
tion, she delivered up a ring which 
she had taken from his finger, and 
which, when shown to his friends, 
was well remembered to have been 
his. ‘The story is too horrible to be 
readily admitted, had it happened 
to any one ; but, related as it is of 
a great naval hero, and of one in 
whom our sympathies are so en- 
listed, one longs to discredit it, if 
one may; and it is a satisfaction to 
me, that none of the books I have 
consulted notice it, except the one 
I have referred to, and that does 
not give its authority. 

But the race of wreckers, if it 
ever existed, I verily believe to 
have become extinct; and [I re- 
turned home in love with my fel- 
low-countrymen of the far west. As 
I was (by necessity, not nature) by 
no means open-handed with my 
purse, or able to fling spare cash 
among the multitude, and knew no 
one in the county, which was quite 
new to me, I am a pretty good 
judge, when I say that the tourist 
will meet with nothing but civility, 
courtesy, hospitality, and good-man- 
ners. The correct pronunciation, 
pure dialect, and good grammar, of 
the country people is perfectly re- 
markable, whilst their physical fea- 
tures are not less in their favour. 
A blue frank eye, light hair and 
fair complexion, still show the Celt, 
and impress one agreeably. Their 
language, which with the Breton 
and Welsh formed the Cymric, as 
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the Erse, Gaelic, and Manx formed 
the Gaelic, branch of the Celtic, has 
at length died out, and is no longer 
to be met with, even occasionally, as 
the Manx still may be in the re- 
moter parts of Man—the last person 
who is said to have spoken it having 
been an old woman, well-known in 
the parish of St. Paul as Dolly Pen- 
treath, who died there about 100 
years ago at the age of 102. There 
is an inscription in Cornish (the fifth 
commandment) on a stone to her 
memory in the churchyard, and also 
another, at the foot of a tablet in the 
church, to the memory of one Hutch- 
ings. The intelligence of the lower 
orders is also very striking, and I 
particularly noticed this in a Scil- 
lonian boy, with whom I got into 
conversation, to inquire my way, 
and who explaincd to me _ vari- 
ous points in the Islands—though 
I believe he had never been off his 
own—with a precision and fluency 
which one would have looked for 
in vain in a Hertfordshire or Hamp- 
shire lad, who would probably have 
stared unmeaningly, or slunk away 
abashed. One day we found our- 
selves trespassing innocently, in the 
course of a long walk, on the fields 
of a farmer, who, with all the help 
he could raise from the village, was 
harvesting a beautiful wheat-field. 
Instead of angrily warning us off 
(as I have known done in parts 
which are commonly supposed to be 
the centres of civilisation), he came 
forward with a beaming counte- 
nance, (and clean white shirt I may 
add, though it was not Monday !) and 
invited us to drink of his “ harvest 
ale,” which, after a hot walk, was 
particularly acceptable, and in which 
we did not fail to drink the good 
man’s health. A miller at a little 
out - of- the- way water-mill, some 
miles from any village, was a con- 
stant member of the English church 
I attended, coming in and out to 
every service ; took part in the choir; 
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was “up” in all the leading topics 
of the day; and discussed the last 
phases of Bishop Temple’s Church 
views. But the crowning act of 
courtesy (it may even be called a 
Christian return of good for evil) 
was from the bathing-man at Pen- 
zance, who,—when I had (I hope not 
churlishly) declined his machine to 
assist me in my bathe, remarking 
that I had so acquired the habit of 
bathing from the shore (from having 
been staying in a place where there 
was no possibility of procuring such 
a luxury) that I preferred to dispense 
with it, and proceeded to undress on 
the beach,—sent his little boy with 
a piece of carpet for me to put my 
clothes upon! Would a Brighton 
or Eastbourne native have done 
this? Time, too—happy people! 
—seems no object to them. They 
“fash” and hurry themselves for 
nothing. And it was as much as I 
could do to prevent them, on several 
occasions, when I merely inquired 
the way to a place, from insisting 
on accompanying me themselves for 
a considerable distance, that there 
might be no possibility of my mis- 
taking the road! They seemed lite- 
rally to act out the God-like precept 
of being ready, ‘‘ when asked to go 
a mile, to go with one twain.” I 
ought, perhaps, however, to add that 
some such excess of charity as this 
seems necessary to supply an ob- 
vious defect in the Highway Board 
arrangements, which have sadly dis- 
regarded the comfort of travellers 
in many of these parts, by an ex- 
cessive scarcity of sign-posts, which 
an excessive number of by-roads 
makes the more indispensable. It 
is the easiest thing in Cornwall, 
from these two causes, to miss one’s 
way; and it need hardly be ob- 
served that a way once missed in a 
new and very thinly peopled country, 
means one's object missed, and a 
day lost. The same charitable offer 
of their time seems also the more due 


from them, as their verbal explana- 
tions fail often to give one the desired 
information, and are not always the 
most intelligible to foreign ears. 
Thus, if you ask your way, where 
four roads meet, to such and such a 
place, the almost constant reply is 
“Straight on ;” which, however con- 
solatory in some sense, by assuring 
you that you are in the right direc- 
tion, is not very satisfactory to 
those who, having perhaps studied 
previously the map and the points 
of the compass, and having a gen- 
eral idea of the direction they 
ought to take, are suddenly told 
to go in what appears an almost 
opposite one. But at last I 
came to perceive, that what they 
mean is, that you should keep 
on the road you already are in, 
however circuitous and far from 
“ straight” it is in reality. I must 
also make one deduction from their 
invariable veracity, though it may 
be in an isolated: instance. De- 
pending on the information of that 
very valuable guide-book ‘ A Week 
at the Land’s End, by Mr. Bright,’ 
which rarely proved wrong, and 
which should be ever in the hands 
of those who visit this district, I 
put up my carriage, on my road 
from Penzance to Land's End, 
at what, in a very pretty little 
vignette, he describes as the “ first 
and last inn in England,” think- 
ing there was no other, and no 
alternative. I found, however, 
that since the edition of his work 
which I had—and therefore with- 
out any blame to him—another 
and a better inn had been built 
about a mile further, on the very 
verge of the Land’s End, but not 
visible from the hostelry in ques- 
tion, which, of. course, therefore 
no longer deserved to claim its 
titles. It still, however continues 
to do so, bya — of sign-boards 
swung across the highroad, that 
with the words “ Last Inn” on it, 
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facing you as you come from Penz- 
ance, and that with “ First Inn ” on 
it, as you come from the Land’s 
End, to the beguiling of unwary 
tourists and the manifest injury, of 
the real ‘* Last” and “ First.” 

But whatever the value due to 
the above deduction, it does not in 
the least detract from the general 
eulogium which the Cornubians 
deserve. Now, what is the cause 
of all this simple courtesy and good 
breeding? Is it because, since the 
primal curse of our human nature, 
all our advantages are turned to ill, 
and, by a law of humanity, social 
and intellectual privileges do but de- 
base the possessor ? or is it the effect 
of the darling creed of the coun- 
try — Wesleyanism? The stately 
Cornish Churches, with their well- 
proportioned, minareted towers ris- 
ing buttressless sheer up to heaven, 
may have done something towards 
this happy result; but the unpre- 
tending whitewashed chapel has, it 
must be confessed, I fear, done a 
great deal more. Mr. Southey in his 
life of John Wesley, tells us,* indeed, 
how in these parts he was at his first 
mission mobbed, assaulted, and in 
danger of his life; and the tales 
of his persecution still live in the 
memories of the people. But now 
they simply adore him, and Meth- 
odism is rife everywhere; and cer- 
tainly, however much it may of- 
fend the taste of some, and appear 
to them to savour of extravagance, 
to see a whole fishing population 
—whose lives are in constant jeop- 
ardy every week-day — prostrating 
themselves in prayer every Sunday 
in their little, close, ill - ventilated 
prayer-house, to thank God for their 
preservation during the past, and 
implore His protection for the next, 
week—some sobbing between their 
handkerchiefs, some ejaculating to 
heaven, all crying “Amen” toa hoarse, 


ranting, illiterate preacher, and all 
but cheering him—there can be no 
doubt they are in earnest, and that 
a great religious work is going on 
among them. 

The praises of the Land's End 
(with the far-famed Bottallick Cop- 
per-mine, four miles north, and the 
Logan - stone, four miles south of 
it, weighing sixty tons of granite, 
and yet capable of being rocked 
by a boy) have been said and 
sung of all, yet I cannot help add- 
ing a few words upon them. What 
is it that attracts tourists so much 
to the Land’s End ? The North 
Foreland or the Needles are cer- 
tainly as much “ land’s ends” as 
this is, yet people do not crowd to 
them. I must observe, however, 
talking of crowds, that Iam speak- 
ing generally and taking the sum 
total of tourists. There was no 
jostling or hustling there last sum- 
mer. ‘Three hundred, I am told, 
went up Snowdon in one day ; here 
travellers might be counted by the 
head. I expected to have seen a 
haversacked, dusty-footed, footsore 
pedestrian at every turn of the road, 
let loose for his holiday from his 
counting-house in London, Manches- 
ter, or Bristol. I hardly met a 
dozen. Is it, then, because this is 
the Ultima Thule of Britain? Isit 
its cliffs ? But they are not so high 
as Beachy Head; and I don’t know 
that a chalk cliff is much less 
beautiful than a granite one. Or 
is it rather, ‘because of the grand 
roll of the Atlantic below them, 
and those huge unquiet waves of 
which I have spoken before? To 
me the peculiar interest, in looking 
on that magnificent prospect, con- 
sisted, I think, in the reflection 
how many of my countrymen, emi- 
nent in their various ways, had 
stood and gazed from the self-same 
spot on the self-same scene—men of 
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art and men of letters, poets, philo- 
sophers, and statesmen, all famous 
in their day, and snatching here a 
brief repose from the toils and 
cares of life. The knowledge, too, 
that you are three hundred miles, 
save half a one, from London, is, in 
a sultry August, an additional cause 
of refreshment. 

The actual land’s end (by which 
T mean the furthest point of terra 
firma attainable by the foot of man, 
from which I suppose the Ordnance 
measurements date) is not more than 
60 feet above the sea-level; but this 
does not seem to detract from its 

ndeur. At first it looks as though 
Cape Cornwall (which forms, at a dis- 
tance of about four miles, the north- 
ern, as the “‘ Land’s End” proper does 
the southern, extremity of White- 
sand Bay) had the advantage, and de- 
served the appellation; but this, if 
there be anything in it, must be an 
ocular deception. Gradually, and 
yet more gradually, you near the 
desired spot—for the descent re- 
quires care—and many a time you 
appear to have reached it, and 
further progress seems impossible, 
before you have really done so. 
Some little path, threading its way 
around the bases of piled granite, 
is found at length unexpectedly 
leading on to yet a further group 
of rocks; and then another, though 
safe enough and wide enough for 
only sheep or schoolboys; and 
then there is an end of all paths, 
bub a possibility of swinging your- 
self down to one or two more ledges. 
The next—but nought may venture 
there but the white waves them- 
selves, which dance over them a 
stone’s-throw off, and on which 
the wild birds, with conscious 
superiority, are screaming, land- 
ing, and pluming their wings 
upon them, at pleasure; and then 
no more, save those four import- 
ant ones a full mile off, on the 
firmest of which stands the “ Long- 
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ships ;” and all beyond is uamiti- 
gated, unbroken, endless blue! 
And now you may stand ang rest, 
and take your fill of enjoyment and 
admiration of the great pink-white 
masses, which frown around you in 
awful majesty—pink, with their 
streaks of felspar and porphyry, and 
white with hoary lichens trailing 
down them like old men’s beards; 
scathed, riven, and often graven 
across as with a tool; columnar, ba- 
saltic, adamantine, perpendicular, 
horizontal, edgewise; there with 
yawning crevices between them, and 
here with safe slabs and ledges 
broad enough to contain a company 
of sappers or the largest picnic. I 
was a good deal amused in observ- 
ing the eagerness of an elderly gen- 
tleman, to whom pedestrianism was 
now ‘but labour and sorrow,” and 
whose “travelling days were o’er,” 
but whose eye was bright, and his 
upper regions evidently all right, 
to attain the summit of one of 
these ledges; and _ he did attain it, 
and great was his joy thereat. 

The Botallick Cliff, if not grander, 
presents a sterner and more awful 
appearance. It is more precipitous, 
and the clay-slate—which here im- 
pinges upon the granite (the almost 
universal rock of the district)—is 
blackened with the elemental war 
that rages at its base, and gives a 
savage aspect to the scene, even 
under summer skies. Add to this - 
a tunnel bored for three-quarters of 
a mile under the solid bed of the 
Atlantic—before the roar of which 
above their heads the miners often 
flee in confusion—and you have 
an idea of horror imparted to the 
Scene, almost unparalleled in any 
other spot. Since the Princess of 
Wales honoured this mine with her 
company in the little iron cradle 
which I saw, the owners have cla 
ped on an entrance fee of ten shil- 
lings a-head, which deters many 
from fully exploring its wonders ; 
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but the walk down the deeply-in- 
clined wooden scaffolding, which, 
erected over yawning depths below, 
leads to the entrance from the top 
of the cliff, and is itself an under- 
taking to descend, is enough to 
satisfy most people’s curiosity. A 
visit to a mine is not the most 
pleasant of operations—indeed I 
know of few things more disagree- 
able in itself, while it lasts, or which 
make a greater demand upon one’s 
nerve. Still it is well to see nature 
in all her aspects; and I know not 
whether one is not more impressed 
with awe, when one finds one’s self 
alone, a hundred fathoms down in 
the heart of the earth, than one does 
in surveying the grand panorama of 
the upper world from the summit of 
Goatfell or Carnedd Llewellyn. It 
is at least a rarer opportunity ; and 
mines of metals are fortunately free 
from the dangers of explosion. Ac- 
cordingly I got an. order to go 
down one of the best tin-mines in 
Cornwall, near St. Ives. ‘ Men- 
shifts” are not generally used; and 
where they are, though doubtless 
they save much fatigue, yet it is 
not a pleasant thought to feel that 
you must jump out at the level, at 
the exact instant, or else be carried 
on, or dashed headlong, no one 
knows where. So we descended on 
foot by 16 nearly perpendicular 
ladders of 27 staves, each a good 
stride apart, the “captain” kindly 
accompanying us; and we had the 
satisfaction of hewing for ourselves 
a fine specimen of the ore out of 
a very good lode at the bottom, 
The descent is quite an operation, 
and the best part of a day’s work. 
We were first told to divest our- 
selves of all our own clothing—such 
was the anticipated slush and wet— 
and even to leave our pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs behind us; instead of 
which towels were furnished, to 
wipe off the equally anticipated per- 
spiration—for a very perspiring job 


it was, encased as we were about to 
be in the warmest dress in a hot 
August day. First came loose flan- 
nel vests, with very roomy trousers 
of ditto to correspond; next, a 
yellow-ochre-coloured smock-frock ; 
fourthly, ropes for braces, to kee 
up the said trousers; fifthly, white 
cotton skull-caps, like our fore. 
fathers’ night-caps ; over this, broad- 
brimmed wide-awakes, which at a 
distance looked. very much like 
south-westers, but which on nearer 
inspection proved fortunately to 
be of a much firmer texture, to 
guard our heads from falling frag- 
ments, and blows from the low- 
roofed galleries, and which may be 
termed helmets. Finally, a dip 
candle stuck in a lump of clay (the 
captain carried a whole bundle of 
them dangling on his coat-button), 
and fixed diagonally across our hel- 
mets, completed our costume. What 
objects we were! and how uneasily 
the clothes sat on us. As the 
miners passed they good-naturedly 
smiled, and we smiled on them in 
return, though they seemed to 
“twig”? us in a moment, as not be- 
longing to the fraternity, notwith- 
standing our disguise. 

The first ladder past, and we were 
in total darkness, so far as daylight 
was concerned, and were left to our 
own devices and presence of mind. 
On the right yawned a shaft, up 
and down which plied the rod of a 
pumping-engine, which tended to 
distract and annoy us, and so close, 
as sometimes to interfere with our 
clothes. Where would one false 
step on those slippery staves have 
landed us? The difficulty, too, 
when we reached in safety the foot 
of each ladder, was greater still ; for 
we had to step on to a narrow 
plank, with the same gulf ever 
around, and turn ourselves, as on 
a pivot, to the right about, in an 
exceedingly slender circumference, 
till we found our feet once more 
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on the topmost stave of the next 
ladder in the series. The ascent on 
the return was, however, the worst 
of all, for then we had to be con- 
tinually looking upwards, and the 
moment we did so, the brim of 
the helmet ceased to be any pro- 
tection to the eyes, which were 
immediately bunged up by the 
dirty water which dripped from 
the shaft, and at the same mo- 
ment extinguished the dips; so 
that we had to grope our way on 
in a twofold darkness, till our friend 
the captain came to the rescue! 
Besides which, the treadmill action 
of mounting each successive perpen- 
dicular stave tried the sinews of the 
legs very severely. On our return, 
however, to the robing-room, we 
found everything awaiting us, with 
a scrupulous regard to comfort, so as 
nearly to make amends for the two 
hours underground. ‘The captain’s 
careful housekeeper had arranged 
everything for a toilet in a way 
which would have done credit to the 


best valet in a country house, when 
the guests come home from shooting 


of a wet autumn evening. Liberal 
tubs of warm water, soap, and towels, 
boots cleaned and polished; even 
the handkerchiefs washed out and 
ironed during our absence! Then 
a glass or two of gin and rum-and 
water, a little pleasant chat, a warm 
leave-taking, and so we parted. 
Mining operations are now being 
carried on very briskly; the dis- 
coveries of ironstone have given an im- 
petus to trade, and mineral tram- 
ways are in course of construction, 
which will soon connect the whole 
system ; but the competition now 
at work is too great to be remune- 
rative. The men work short hours, 
about five, underground, and re- 
ceive £1 a-week. Where the soil 
belongs to the Duchy, a royalty of 
one - fifteenth is received, or about 
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one shilling and fourpence in the 
pound. 

Of Newquay, a rising little 
watering-place, fifteen miles north 
of Truro—which figured some two 
years ago under the feigned name 
of ‘* Boddlecombe Bay,” in the face- 
tious numbers of a contemporary,*— 
we must speak in higher terms than 
he did. We shall not draw on our 
imagination, as he did, to describe all 
the dulness and ennui, added to the 
actual privations of the necessaries 
of life, which haunted his bachelor 
hero of the London Clubs, who, in 
an evil hour, consented to accompany 
his sister and nieces to their ‘* marine 
retreat,” and nearly perished in one 
of its caves. Suffice it to say, that 
we found there nothing like starva- 
tion (the nearest approach to it was 
the report one morning that the cow, 
which supplied half the village with 
milk, had bolted, and we had to 
borrow from our next-door neigh- 
bours), and that the unrivalled 
purity of its air, and its coast-scenery 
—which for its coves and caves is 
not inferior to the Land’s End—de- 
lighted us. The bathing, too, as re- 
gards the transparency and invigo- 
rating qualities of its water, and the 
beautiful carpet of its sands, is ex- 
cellent, and, though there are no 
machines for either ladies or gentle- 
men, is conducted with far greater 
regard to decency than if there were. 
What can be worse than the conti- 
guities and conventional lines of de- 
marcation, at Brighton, for example, 
or at Ryde? But here the ladies 
have their own cove, which the gen- 
tlemen scrupulously respect, and the 
gentlemen have theirs. Apropos of 
bathing, a ludicrous incident befell 
us one day, by which we were on 
the point, malgré nous, of entering 
within the lens of a photographer’s 
camera, and of figuring, perhaps for 
aye, in the leaves of his album. This 
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race of tourists now carry their appa- 
ratus about with them, with as much 
ease as they do their knapsacks, and 
it appears all at once displayed and 
ready for work in the most unlucky 
spots. With that modesty which 
characterises, as I have said, all 
Newquay bathers, we had,! on the 
morning in question, retired to be 
perfectly clear of the ladies, to what 
seemed a very retired and safe part 
of the shore about a mile and a half 
off—far enough away, as we thought, 
from every living sight and sound, ex- 
cept those of the waves we were long- 
ing to embrace,—and had seated our- 
selves on a ledge of rocks to undress ; 
when, on looking round, we saw the 
round eye of a camera directed 
straight against us. The fact was, 
we had unconsciously been placing 
ourselyes all but in the focus, be- 
tween it and a fine group of rocks, 
which a clerical artist was about to 
portray, and who now very cour- 
teously came up, and asked us%to 
“sit still for a few moments with- 
out moving ;” he ‘ would hold up 
his hands when he had done.” 
Accordingly we suspended our ope- 
rations (which, fortunately, had not 
proceeded to extremities !), when the 
thought struck us that he was going 
to “ take” us, and that in a state 
of semi-nudity ! However, what he 
meant, it appears, was, that we 
should “ sit still”—not to be, but 
to avoid being “taken” and im- 
mortalised in his view! I was 
a good deal diverted afterwards 
by seeing my friend emerge with 
his wife for their bathe from the 
same rocks, like Adam and Eve, 
except that they were clothed from 
head to foot in a full bathing-suit of 
blue serge—her’s so like a man’s, 
that I should have taken her for 
one, but for her streaming tresses. 
Rather a primitive way of proceed- 
ing, thought I, even between man 
and wife; but we are in a land of 
nature and simplicity ! 
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The porths (portus), or natural 
inlets of the sea, which usually are 
met by some fresh-water streamlets, 
are another of the characteristics, 
and among the most pleasing, of 
this part of Cornwall. At onetime 
you will walk over the sandy bed 
dry-shod, and the highway passes 
over it, and a pretty object it makes, 
in the quiet and singular landscape, 
to see the country carts ploughing 
their way through the unmade road, 
or fording it half-wheel high, and 
the market people returning home 
over yon bridge of stepping-stones, 
Atanother time you will hardly know 
the place again: the tide is up; ves- 
sels of considerable burden are riding 
at anchor in it, and you have to be 
ferried over. In some places you 
will come upon these porths in your 
cliff- walk quite unexpectedly in 
some unfrequented spot, where they 
serve as the private creek, harbour, 
and bathing-place of some thriving 
farmhouse, which you presently see 
perched on the top of a neigbour- 
ing hill, or in the lee of some 
sequestered dell, with a pretty wind- 
ing path leading to that pleasant 
strand, which adds so much to the 
comfort and cleanliness of the do- 
main. These porths generally abound 
in rocks of all sizes and shapes, 
many of them standing far out from: 
shore, defiant of the inroads of the 
sea, among patches of firm yellow 
sand, and lending a grand, and at the 
same time cheerful, character to the 
scene. These rocks are covered with 
mussels, and that so thickly, that one 
often searches in vain for a spot to 
sit down on, without being lacerat- 
ed with the knife-like edges of those 
pretty shells. So we were rather 
amused one day, when an old woman, 
with whom we had got into conversa- 
tion, and who was pulling them off 
the rocks to sell, and extolling their 
praises as edibles, observed in a tone 
of serious regret, that she “ did not 
know what had happened to them, 
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or what was the cause of it, but 
that they were nothing like so plenty 
as they used to be!” She could 
hardly have thought, I suppose, 
that the tourists had .walked off 
with them. But she _ certainly 
seemed apprehensive of a mussel 
famine, notwithstanding the tens of 
millions of them staring her in the 
face, in the same way as all good 
livers have of late years been lament- 


ing the famine of “best Whit-. 


stables !” 

J am not going to weary the 
reader with Cornish archseology-— 
for the Cornish archeologist is 
rather a bore, and generally gives 
you a good dose of it, thinking he 
cannot show you his friendliness in 
any better way; but I must just 
remark that the county teems more 
than any other with interesting 
records of the past, for those who are 
curious in such things as cliffs, 
castles, cromléhs, kist-vaens and 
wayside crosses, many of almost un- 
known antiquity. The cromléhs— 
ie, crooked flat stones, which? are 
generally supported tripod-wise by 
three smaller ones—and the kist- 
vaens, or stone chests, which are 
composed of four blocks placed 
together somewhat in the shape of 
a wooden coffin—are both sepul- 
chral monuments. The capstone of 
one of the former which I saw 
measured 18 feet in length and 9 
feet in its broadest part; they were 
probably tombs in honour of dis- 
tinguished personages, whilst the 
kist-vaen contained the unburnt 
body or burnt bones. I was fortu- 
nate in seeing one of these last un- 
covered by the directions of Mr. 
Borlase — the representative of 
the Cornish antiquarian of that 
name—who assured me it was a 
kist-vaen, and pointed out the 
parts where the action of fire was 
still visible. It was also in a most 
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likely spot for burial, being under a 
barrow at the top of a high sea-cliff. 
Mr. Murray is, we think, therefore, 
in error when he says* that “no 
kist-vaen remains in Cornwall.” 
The innocent Newquay world, ex- 
cited I suppose by the appearance 
of a Borlase in those parts, would 
have it, and gravely gave it out, 
that the “ British Archzeological ” 
were coming to hold their annual 
meeting there, and to stay a fort- 
night! The fact was, the Cornish 
Archzeological came over there, and 
remained one night / 

Of churches, the remains of St. 
Piran'’s—a saint of Ireland who 
came over to convert the Cornish 
Britons—are the most interesting. 
They are said to be the smallest and 
by far the oldest in England, being 
only 29 feet long and 16} wide, 
and belong to the fifth century. It 
is, however, a difficult place to find, 
and many a tourist misses them. I 
was told of two who had lately done 
so, though they came armed with 
map and compass. The best way 
to approach them is from Perran 
Porth, from which they are distant 
about two miles north-east, and are 
half a mile from the sea; but they 
lie so concealed among the chains of 
sandy dunes, covered with reed and 
rush, which are here so numerous, 
and look so like one another, that 
even this is an insufficient direction. 
And the sands are carried up the 
ravines and gullies from the sea 
in the winter with such a mighty 
force, that landmarks are soon ob- 
literated, and change every year. 
To plough one’s way through these 
hillocks, or rather hills, of deep sand, 
is like walking through a desert, 
and the scene is most dreary and 
uncommon. The shell of this 
church is tolerably entire, and so 
are three of its walls. Its original 
dimensions are also clear and trace- 





* Handbook of Devon and Cornwall, 1863. Introd. xxvi. 
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able. The peculiarity of it is this, 
that it has been preserved ‘to this 
day by the very sands which buried 
it in the ninth century. Had it not 
been for its long submerging," it 
must ere this have shared the com- 
mon fate of all churches, not, one 
of which can be pointed to as ap- 
proaching in any degree to its an- 
tiquity. After its first destruction, 
another church had been erected 
in its place about half a mile 
off, which itself was _ similarly 
destroyed, and the present parish 
church was then built at a safe 
distance from such casualties. It 
* was not till 1835 that the origi- 
nal St. Piran’s was’ exhumed and 
brought to light, by the shifting of 
the sands once more, aided by the 
labours of archzologists, and most 
of its interesting relics were removed 
to Penzance Museum, leaving intact 
only the outside mortarless and win- 
dowless walls, and the site for the 
ecclesiologist to meditate upon. A 
neighbouring sandhill, “labenti simi- 
lis, similisque cadenti,” now again 
threatens it, and seems ready to 
swallow it up before another winter 
is past. 
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Such are the Cornwall and the 
Scilly of the latter half of the nine. 
teenth century. Methinks, how. 
ever, I hear a gentle reader sighing 
for the “good old times,” when 
travellers lay becalmed whole days off 
the Land’s End in a sailing packet, 
and when they did get to Penzance, 
had four more days of it in stage 
or waggon before they reached 
London—sighing for the days of 
the merry horn, and for the wayside 
inn, and for the four thoroughbreds, 
whom half the village turned out to 
cheer, as they dashed through the 
quiet street, —the joy of all the boys, 
and the event of the day,—true to 
the appointed hour, and punctualler 
even than the favourite ‘ Express’ of 
the iron road. Now—you may 
breakfast at Scilly at eight, and, if 
you have a tolerably quick passage, 
find yourself at Paddington before 
midnight, or flash word to your 
friend to tell him you are coming, 
along the new submarine wires 
(which I had almost forgot to men- 
tion are now laid down from Sennen 
Cove to St. Mary’s), for three-and- 
sixpence a message! Alas for the 
** good old times!” 
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A VISIT TO ALBION: 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF HIS SUBLIME MAJESTY, THE GREAT 
LLAMA OF THIBET, DURING HIS RECENT TOUR, 


CERTIFICATE, 


Ow the fifth day of the month, in 
the year of the Hegira 1290, being 
at the time on a journey, and about 
to embark ourselves upon the sea— 
on which dangerous voyage the holy 
Prophet extended his protection to 
us, praised be his name!—my lord 
and master, the sublime Llama, 
caused it to be signified to me, 
Abdool-Muzed-Mirza-khan, the slave 
and unworthy chief keeper of 
books and records to his Majesty— 
his wish to have, and immediately 
to consecrate, by his sacred writing, 
one of the books, prepared for his 
Highness’s use by the scribes and 
under-writers of his Majesty’s court 
at Thibet, to receive the sacred re- 
cord of his Majesty’s impressions 
during his journey. These books, 
in number five—made of snow- 
white parchment, bound in white 
velvet, with clasps composed of the 
small diamonds taken from the tur- 
ban of Abdoolah Dare Caval-khan, 
the former Prince of Caoutchouc, 
before he was beheaded—and en- 
closed in a ruby cabinet, with clasps 
and hinges of gold—had been com- 
mitted to me, his unworthy slave, 
as chief of the literary department 
in his Majesty’s imperial retinue. 
When I ventured to approach his 
Majesty, in obedience to his sub- 
lime commands, bearing this ever- 
hereafter-to-be-considered-as - sacred 
volume, the grand Llama, our lord, 
was pleased to accept the obedience 
of his slave, and to signify at the 
same time my release from further 
attendance at the moment by grace- 
fully touching, with his sublime toe, 
that part of my unworthy person 


most appropriate to such a symbol, 
saying, with the nobility which ac- 
companies his every action—“ Be- 
gone, dog!” I describe this ges- 
ture and exclamation, though un- 
able to express, in the hundredth 
degree, the inimitable grace which 
distinguished them, in deference to 
the inextinguishable and most nat- 
ural and laudable curiosity with 
which the Feringhee people keep 
their eyes fixed upon my sublime 
master—and which by all right- 
thinking persons must be received 
as an evidence that this wonderful 
fire-eating nation has at last entered 
the path of true civilisation and 
progress—progress which no one 
can doubt will be, by the help of 
the Prophet, infinitely accelerated 
by the condescending visit paid to 
them by our great master and lord. 
Having thus graciously intimated 
his desire that I should take the 
air for a few minutes, his Majesty 
placed the book upon the shoulders 
of the slave Ahmed, kneeling before 
him for the purpose, and with the 
diamond pen presented by his excel- 
lency the Prince Gillott-beg, keeper 
of the writing implements to his Ma- 
jesty, Began—at this moment, in 
celebration of the great event—for 
what event could be more remark- 
able than a composition begun by 
his Majesty for the instruction and 
delight of the world?—the guns 
poured forth their thunders, vol- 
umes of smoke rolled majestically 
over our heads, and with a curious 
thrill as of conscious triumph, the 
very vessel upon which we had em- 
barked moved under us, making as 
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it were the graceful undulation 
of an obeisance to the royal and 
sublime author. This unexpected 
movement, which seemed to most of 
us like an earthquake, and which 
his Majesty’s suite did not at 
first realise as being the sole act of 
homage possible to be performed by 
the prodigious vessel in which we 
were, discomposed sorely several of 
his Majesty’s attendants; among 
whom, [ am sorry to say, was the 
slave Ahmed, who fell prostrate on 
the ground with a cry comparable to 
nothing but that of the ostrich as it 
flies across the desert, or the mid- 
night shriek of the hyzena. For one 
terrible moment it seemed possible 
that the sacred book, consecrated by 
his Majesty’s handwriting, might 
be thrown upon the common floor, 
where the feet of ordinary mortals 
tread. This terrible stain, only to be 
washed out by blood, was happily 
averted by the activity of a noble 
Feringhee who stood by, by name 
Penguino Bey, an officer like my- 
self of the literary department, in 
the service of her Majesty, the reign- 
ing soverign of the island of Albion 
—who, throwing himself upon the 
precious volume, saved it from de- 
secration. ‘Ask what boon thou 
wilt, infidel gentleman,” said my 
sublime master, after he had intimat- 
ed to me, by a well-known extension 
of his finger, his command to remove 


the slave Ahmed (who was led 
away for execution), and to replace 
him by another slave of my depart. 
ment. ‘Your Majesty!” said the 
young unbeliever, “ grant me a con. 
cession such as that which you have 
nted to Baron Reuter, but more 
valuable still,—the sole inestimable 
and _never-to-be-sufficiently -appreci- 
ated right of copying and reproducing 
the royal sentiments which your Ma- 
jesty is about to record in this book, 
for the edification and delight of my 
country!” “Granted!” said our 
sublime lord, signing to the grand 
Vizier to approach and prepare in 
letters’of solid gold, encrusted with 
diamonds, all the necessary writings. 
I, Abdool - Muzed - Mirza, having 
been present when this concession 
was made, do, by permission of my 
royal master, hereby certify these 
facts, and declare that the extracts 
to follow were made under my eye 
from the original and sacred manu- 
scripts, and translated with myjaid 
from his Majesty’s own imperial 
writing, by the said Penguino Bey, 
officer of the literary department in 
the service of her Majesty, the reign- 
ing sovereign of the island of Albion. 
In the name of the Prophet—amen! 
(Signed)— 
Axspoot-Muzep-Mirza-Kaay, 


_ Lord High Book-k and Master of the 
Records to his sublime Majesty, Bedr-ed- 
din, Grand Llama of Thibet. 


NOTE BY LIEUTENANT PENGUIN, R.N. 


The facts being as certified above, 
and my luck in seizing the old 
Llama’s book just at the right 
moment being thus rewarded, thanks 
I must say to my own presence of 
mind—and body—at such an affect- 
ing moment, I am delighted to be 
able to send to ‘Maga’ a few glean- 
ings from the journal of the jolly 
old swell whom you have all been 
making such a fuss about. I’ve 


seen a great many worse fellows 
than the grand Llama, if he wouldn't 
make such awful faces when the 
yacht, bless her, makes a curtsey 
under him, according to the descrip- 
tion of old Abdool- Mirza. He 
takes it for no end of a compliment, 
but I think he could dispense with 
such obeisances, and in this point 
feels the etiquette excessive. Poor 
old fellow! Iam always sorry for 
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man who can’t appreciate the bound 
and quick elastic moving under his 
‘foot of a fine ship, like the grand 
action of a horse, carrying you like 
a bird across country; but what can 
you expect from a set of poor 
wretches who never in their lives saw 
the sea, or knew about anything 
more natural then bulbuls and roses ? 
—which are the staple commodities, 
it appears to us, of their queer old 
country. However, dear Ebony, it 
may be some surprise to your readers 
to know that, strong as we all are 
on the point of improving the mind 
of the Llama, he and his people are 
no less convinced that his visit will 
help to civilise ws / which is a great 
joke, and worthy of consideration 
as a lesson in human nature, which 
does not come in our way every 
fine morning. I need not describe 
the voyage, which (if you take an 
interest in it) you will find already 
in the ‘Jupiter,’ to which I tele- 
graphed it, every word, the moment 
we landed at Dover, being, as you 
are aware, the special correspondent 
for the moment. of that leading 
journal. I don’t doubt that you 
will appreciate the loyalty to old 
impressions which makes me, in- 
stead of sending the precious ex- 
tracts given below to the ‘ Jupiter,’ 
forward them, post haste, to ‘ Maga,’ 
from whose hands they are more 
likely to receive, if not the pecuniary 
recompense dear to literary officers 
of all services, at least the immor- 
tality which befits the lucubrations 
of a Grand Llama of Thibet on his 
first visit to what we call civilisation 
and the nineteenth century. I 
assure you that, standing in the 
light of his diamonds, and seeing 
the sinister look of the old black 
fellow, who appeared suddenly as 
if by magic, and led away poor 
Ahmed, the nineteenth century and 
civilisation don’t look such imposing 
things as we take them to be. 
(N.B.—Ahmed was not executed ; 
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captain would not permit it; stowed 
him away in the hold, and liberated 
him when Llama and suite were well 
out of the way. He's a good, grate- 
ful fellow, and would make an 
excellent servant, especially to 
any gentleman of the press, who 
might get a great deal out of 
him. Apply to the night-porter 
at the Lord Warden, who knows 
where he is to be found, and will 
produce him by appointment, on 
using my name.) 

Accordingly, without troubling 
you with any more of my remarks, 
of which you can see as many as 
you please in the ‘Jupiter,’ not 
to speak of other journals, I 
hand you over at once the Great 
Llama’s notes. Being told off to 
attend him, in consequenence of the 
above transaction, and also because 
of my knowledge of a few words of 
the difficult dialect of Thibet, I 
am able to add, from personal ob- 
servation, that the volume marked 
“ Albion” went everywhere with 
him, and that he would pause even 
in the midst of an observation 
addressed to a princess—whom any 
other fellow would give his head 
for the chance of talking to—to jot 
down something in his journal. It 
is far too full to be given at length. 
In Thibet, where. there is not much 
literature, and where all the culti- 
vated classes are agog for news, and 
have plenty of time to read, it is, 
T believe, to be published in extenso. 
But I have my doubts as to how 
this treatment would answer here. 
Anyhow, you are always capable of 
letting me know if ‘Maga’ wishes 
any more; and, as the concession 
made to me is as full and uncom- 
promising as that to Baron Reuter, 
(I wish him well through with 
it!) your readers have only to inti- 
mate their wishes—and though 
old Abdool-Mirza will be out 
of the way, by the help of a 
good dictionary I have no doubt of 
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being able to produce for them 
another series of the Great Llama’s 
impressions. With which assurance 
I leave the field clear for his Majesty. 
He gave me a diamond out of his 
waistcoat-pocket the day before he 
left, which he said would buy me 
a wife in any market he knew of; 
and so it shall, by Jove! for I mean 
to have it set in a locket, and if 
Edith’s family go on with any of 
their nonsense about settlements 
after that, I don’t know the nature 
of the British Philistine. Three 
cheers for the old Llama! Hurrah! 
——J. Pencuin, R.N. 


[Extracts from the Diary of His 
Sublime Majesty.] 


In the name of the Prophet— 
amen! I begin with satisfaction a 
new volume of the travels which 
are intended for the general benefit 
of mankind. No member of my 
house can open his lips without 
doing good, for great are the privi- 
leges of our holy family. I need 
not, however, hesitate to record the 
well-known fact that I am myself 
the most enlightened member of 
our race, and therefore still more 
divinely gifted with the power of 
instructing the world concerning 
everything that is novel and remark- 
able in the distant and obscure 
countries of the earth. My views 
in visiting the island called Eng- 
land are many. First, it is, I am in- 
formed, the extreme and last fortress 
of savage nature, being the farthest 
distant from the source of civilisation. 
Second, it is distinguished by cer- 
tain natural gifts appropriate to the 
people, who, ,with the well-known 
cleverness of primitive races, have 
produced some remarkable inven- 
tions, skilfully adapted to the wants 
of their terrible climate. There is 
therefore to be found in this distant 
race that combination, which is al- 
ways so attractive to the philo- 
sophical mind, of great practical in- 


genuity with the densest mental 
darkness and ignorance. Whil 

therefore, I will not disdain to carry 
back with me any of the inventions 
by which they have acquired s0 
much power, my aim at the same 
time is to sow among a clever but 
benighted people the seeds of that 
higher civilisation in which, as is 
well known, the sacred realm of 
Thibet precedes all inferior nations, 
Since the day when, by the instiga. 
tion of heaven, the idea of this jour- 
ney—destined to bea new commence- 
ment and Hegira from which shall 
date the renewed life of these West- 
ern peoples, now for the first time 
visited by a member of my sacred 
family—came into my mind, the 
accomplished Fakur Haji Sadr- 
Azen, under the supervision of 
Abdool-Mirza, keeper of my books 
and records, has occupied himself 
solely in the task of reading the 
confused and often unauthentic 
chronicles in which the history 
of England is contained. A car- 
riage fitted up for his accom. 
modation, and containing volumes 
written by many ancient and 
some modern writers, such as those 
of the respectable Dervish Ume, 
the learned Makoulay Khan, the 
perspicacious Mahoun Bey, and other 
well-known authors, has been at- 
tached to my train wherever I have 
travelled ; and, as an instance of the 
true candour and humility of mind 
in which, as in rank, I excel all man- 
kind, I may here mention that at 
any hour of the night and day, when 
the excellent Sadr-Azen lights upon 
some fact worthy to be reported to 
me, my High Chamberlain has 
orders to awaken us, and an exemp- 
tion, signed by the Grand Wizier, 
from the penalty of death usually 
allotted to those who disturb my 
slumbers. The only moment at which 
my vatience has wholly deserted me, 
and a natural and righteous anger 
has taken the place of my usual 
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forbearance, was when, after some 
very fatiguing receptions at the 
heavy and bewildering city called 
Berlin, I had fallen into a sweet 
sleep, and losing myself in dreams 
of the rose-garden of my palace at 
Thibet, was about in fancy to draw 
towards me the moon-faced Zaidee 
—I was suddenly recalled to the flat 
and yellow landscape, and to my 
solitary and wifeless condition, by 
a hasty messenger bringing a de- 
spatch from the Haji to the effect 
that Glladstone Bey was the present 
ruler of England. Had not the 
name of Gilladstone Bey already 
come to my ears by means of the 
British Embassy and other trouble- 
some visitors? ‘Off with his 
head!” I shouted, in the pain- 
ful change of sentiment thus in- 
volved. I regretted it afterwards, 
for the slave who brought the mes- 
sage was one of my favourite slaves, 
and the real offender was Sadr- 
Azen, whom, however, I could net 
afford at that moment to despatch. 
When we reach Thibet, let him be- 
ware | * 


I have one preliminary remark 


to make in respect to England, 
and it is from my personal observa- 
tion. It is popularly believed, and 
I have been trained in the idea, that 
this wonderful island is surrounded 
by clouds and mists arising from 
the sea. This is not the fact. The 
mist which surrounds her is pro- 
duced by one of those clever de- 
vices which I have already men- 
tioned, and is resorted to by this 
ingenious people as a means of con- 
cealing the position of their island 
from their warlike neighbours. The 
mist in question is nothing less than 
the smoke produced by a number of 
Iron ships, which are placed for that 
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purpose in two lines, like an avenue, 
across the sea. When any strange 
vessel approaches, these ships all 
open fire, sending forth such a con- 
fusion of black bellowing smoke, that 
the spectator feels all Gehenna to 
have broken loose, and the most 
accomplished foreign admiral could 
not find alanding. It is quite harm- 
less, as is the fashion of this strange 
nation, which is very fond of smoke, 
but shrinks from giving a real blow. 
Though I have on the first to 
penetrate the real fact in respect to 
these fabled mists and clouds, other 
persons, as Abdool-Mirza informs 
me, have already discovered that 
these prodigious volleys produce 
smoke only, unaccompanied by any 
personal danger,—a fact which is 
likely, he informs me, to produce, 
some time or other, very important 
political changes. 

I confess, however, that when the 
vessel in which I was—though an 
English vessel, and thus safe from 
all peril, had any peril been pos- 
sible—sailed between the lines of 
these great iron monsters, and on all 
sides there began a bellowing as 
of wild beasts more monstrous than 
any elephant, with flashes of red fire, 
followed by puffs of white and pro- 
digious clouds of darkness, it required 
all the courage of my sacred race to 
convince me that these horrific and 
diabolical sounds were intended only 
to give me pleasure. The Grand 
Wizier, who has not the calm of 
royalty to support him, ran here 
and there in a state of panic, which 
was excusable, since he had my 
sacred person to guard. “Lord of 
life,” he cried, “‘ these accursed in- 
fidels have got usin atrap. Behold, 
to the right and to the left and 
on every side, these monsters of 





*I have reason to believe that this warning will not be unheeded, and that Sadr- 
Azen intends to remain in Paris to recruit after his exhausting labours in the his- 
tory of England, upon which =n he is, I believe, at the present moment the 
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destruction! Glladstone Bey has 
‘conceived the intention of blowing 
your Imperial Majesty and your 
suite into Paradise, and taking pos- 
session of our glorious Thibet.” 
‘‘ Be composed,” I said—for after the 
information conveyed to me by 
Abdool-Mirza, my mind was at 
rest; ‘“Glladstone Bey does not 
strike. His ships do nothing but 
smoke.” And so it proved. 

How sweet it is after a storm to 
pass into the calm and sheltering 
arms of peace, extended to receive 
the wayfarer! Such were my feelings 
when, steered by an English pilot, 
my ship finally penetrated the dark 
and awful cloud which thus sur- 
rounds England; and lo! leaving 
the smoke behind like a black 
curtain, there suddenly opened be- 
fore us, Land! very white and 
shining in the sun, adorned with 
many flags, and with groups of red 
soldiers. Many small ships, gaily 
decorated, were on the water, which 
looked like a calm lake; and though 
the favourite smoke of the English 
once more puffed forth to greet me 
from the guns fired on shore, yet this 
was not sufficient to veil from me the 
crowds of people, and the red coats 
of the soldiers. This, then, was 
England! A few minutes before 
my arrival I received an express 
from Sadr-Azen, informing me that 
the name of Albion, once given 
to the island, came from the ex- 
treme whiteness I had already ob- 
served—and that of Angles, also 
borne by the nation, bore reference 
to the many corners into which the 
coast was broken ; and that it was my 
duty, as a well-informed sovereign, 
to make special inquiries after one 
Shakespeare, who was greatly con- 
nected with the place, though in 
what way the Haji did not narrate. 
I therefore stepped on shore, with 
all the information necessary, and 
gazed with emotion at the throngs 
of people who gazed at me with 
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eager and well-pleased countenances, 
no doubt wondering what extra- 
ordinary chance it was which 
brought a Prince of the sacred house 
of Thibet, the most illustrious mon- 
arch in the world, to their distant 
shores. They gazed with all the 
curiosity of intelligent savages—an 
emotion no doubt somewhat humil. 
iating to those who exhibit it, but 
gratifying and flattering to the 
superior being, who, by this means, 
can clearly behold, as in a mirror, 
the sentiments awakened by his pre- 
sence. They gazed, they smiled, they 
uttered strange sharp cries. Those 
of them who were men waved their 
head-coverings in the air, instead of 
putting them to their natural use; 
and the unveiled, unabashed women, 
turning their moon-faces broadly 
upon me, with all the arts and al- 
lurements which this barbarian race 
permits to be openly exhibited in 
public, indifferent to the results, 


waved white cloths, which is their 
manner of saluting a stranger, and 
pressed as close to my person as the 


red and stern soldiers would per- 
mit them. Though prepared, by 
previous encounter with others of 
the unenlightened nations of Europe, 
for this promiscuous mingling. of 
the sexes, my soul {was yet filled 
with wonder and shame, mixed 
with a certain pleasure, for which, 
in my own mind, I can find no 
excuse. These beings, unabashed 
themselves, abashed me by their 
utter absence of decorum, and the 
shamelessness with which they 
gazed ; yet gave meat the same time 
an agreeable sense of my personal 
comeliness, and the pleasure which 
the mere sight of me afforded to 
so many thousands. If this sensa- 
tion was scarcely of the dignified 
and elevated order becoming to 
my sacred rank and position, an 
angry heaven avenged the unworthy 
pride by an interruption which 
since then has fallen so often in 
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my way that custom has some- 
what dulled the shock. A number 
of men bearing the aspect of Kad- 
jars of some mean tribe — being 
small of stature and obese, with 
physiognomies of a sordid cast— 
approached me, making salutations 
of a timid description, and holding 
in their hands papers, which they 
proceeded to read. ‘ What tribe 
is this?’ I asked of Penguino 
Bey, who acted as my interpreter. 
“Sire,” he said, ‘they are of the 
tribe of the Lordmares, a class who 
will occasion you much inconveni- 
ence, but who come to compliment 
you upon your arrival.” “Lord of 
life,’ said the Grand Wizier, who 
possessed some knowledge of Eng- 
lish, “those barbarians congratulate 
themselves that your Majesty has 
arrived to bring civilisation and 
all its blessings to this eager 
country.” “It is well,” I said, 
pleased with the instant percep- 
tion shown of my sacred mission; 
and added, “let them be assured 
of my goodwill. The white country 


of many corners will ever retain 


my interest.” As Sadr-Azen, how- 
ever, had given me no sufficient 
information about the prince called 
Shakespeare, I refrained from any 
inquiries on that subject. 
Immediately after this the red sol- 
diers, with white plumes in their 
hats, and orders upon their breasts, 
who were evidently, by their stature 
and appearance, ofa superior caste, 
circled me round; the group of 
the Lordmares disappeared into the 
crowd; and I was assisted to mount 
into the carriage prepared for me— 
the carriage of the Queen herself. 
This female sovereign, the first 
whom I have yet encountered, 
henceforward occupied all my 
thoughts. With what feelings 
must she contemplate my arrival ; 
with what emotions prepare for 
my appearance! If all these bare- 
faced women betrayed so much cause- 
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less delight from the mere glimpse 
of my countenance, what must be 
the result of that appearance upon 
the woman specially honoured by 
my visit! A pleasing pain stole 
into my breast. I was distressed 
to think of the emotion I must 
cause, yet not displeased—and, as 
the Prophet says, “the glorious 
face of a man, like the shining 
of the sun, causes men to glorify 
their Maker,”—so I consoled myself 
that the sight of the Grand Llama 
of Thibet might elevate the Queen 
of England into an enlightenment 
which she had never had it in 
her power to taste before. 


[Here occurs an elaborate account 
of his Majesty’s progress, of the 
feelings aroused in his mind by 
the journey through Kent, and 
by his arrival in London—passages 
which, being extremely minute and 
detailed, and being besides fully 
reported in the pages of the ‘Ju- 
piter’ and other journals, need not 
be repeated here. His Majesty’s 
sentiments on the subject of green 
fields will be quoted further on, 
as I am anxious to avoid repeti- 
tion.—J. P.] 


Sadr-Azen has been occupied 
for some time with an investigation 
into the origin of the tribes whom 
Penguino Bey described by the 
name of Lordmares. He informs. 
me that they are closely connected 
with another sect commonly entitled 
Nightmares, though which is the 
original stock he has been unable 
to discover. They make their dwell-- 
ings in a peculiar kind of habitation 
known as Mare’s nest, from whence 
they appear spasmodically at inter- 
vals to terrify the Queen’s enemies 
or congratulate her friends. These- 
two families are so closely connect-- 
ed, that neither by Sadr-Azen’s re- 
searches nor my,own observation 
have Ij been able to, discover which. 
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is which—though, having been in 
every other particular treated as the 
Queen of England’s friend, nay, 
brother, and favoured guest—I am 
convinced that it must be the 
Lordmares, the milder of the two 
species, who have been permitted to 
assail me. During a whole day, 
—according toa curious custom of 
this people, which Sadr-Azen has 
vainly attempted to explain to me, 
called Payingyrway, or Pai-ing- 
your-ouay, an equivalent of suffering 
always exacted from every distin- 
guished visitor to make up for 
the delights freely lavished upon 
him during the rest of my visit 
—I was subjected to the perse- 
cutions of this curious sect. They 
are, as I have already described, 
generally obese, and much resem- 
bling the race of Kadjars in 
our own beloved country: they 
wear curious mantles, sometimes 
red, sometimes black, with gold 
chains round their necks, and 
are invariably hot, requiring to 
be wiped about the forehead, and 
panting as does a runner after a 
course. The resemblance between 
them is so great, that though their 
different names and titles were care- 
fully proclaimed before me, it ap- 

ed to my eyes, and also to those 
of the Grand Wizier, and to Abdool- 
Mirza, and others of my suite, that 
the same individual was _ reintro- 
duced time after time, making the 
same obeisance, and reading the 
same words, which gradually became 
recognisable by our ears, and in 
which “civilisation” held a great 
place. I will not deny that, con- 
scious as I am of exalted merit, and 
inferior as was the race which thus 
presented its homage, I was struck 
with pleasure to find the real object 
of my mission so clearly acknow- 
ledged. Yes, O England, island of 
the seas! Thou hast given me of 
thy best: thou hast seated me 
amongst thy fairest Houris, thy 
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most noble Princes; thou hast 
moved heaven and earth for my 
honour. And I, in return, will not 
shrink from accomplishing my high 
mission. Civilisation shall come to 
thee, bearing such fruits as thou 
knowest not—as thou art as yet in- 
capable of appreciating. Thou shalt 
yet bless the name of the Grand 
Llama, thy civiliser, thy regenerator. 
This thought gave me strength to 
go through the ceremonial entitled 
Pai-ing-your-ouay. For it shall 
never be said of Bedr-ed-din, the 
successor of the Prophet, that while 
receiving the gifts of a pagan people, 
he shrank from his duty towards 
them. Not if there had beena 
million instead of a score of Lord- 
mares! This generous though 
strange nation shall not be disap- 
pointed in the confidence with 
which it has received me. I will 
civilise them all! 

This resolution was __ strong 
in my mind when I set _ out, 
somewhat moved from the royal 
composure which generally distin- 
guishes me, to visit the Queen of 
England. Already, with dazzled 
eyes, and sentiments which I can- 
wot describe, had I found myself 
introduced into the presence of the 
daughters of princes, unveiled and 
ravishing beauties, whom to think 
of only makes the blood warm in 
my veins. “QO, Lord of life,” cried 
the Wizier, “in thus _ beholding 
those unspeakable Houris of Para- 
dise, does not your Majesty wish 
for a war with this rich and 
cunning but not warlike nation? 
—for who can look upon this 
garden of beauty without desiring 
here and there to pluck a flower” 
“Be comforted, Hassan Ali,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘when I behold these prin- 
cesses beautiful as the sun, I think 
upon the moon-faced Zaidee, the 
daughter of thy brother, and my 
longings are stayed, and my soul 
calmed.” Upon which the ex- 
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cellent Wizier, in his satisfaction, 
sang to me several verses of the 
well-known and dulcet song— 


* Mootra be koosh 
Neva bego 
Taza bu taza 
No, bu no.,”’ 


As I listened to this seductive 
song, with the sweet and thrilling 
burden, 


“ Taza bu taza 
No, bu no,”’ 


in which I could not refuse to join 
my voice, the moon-faced Zaidee 
seemed suddenly to appear | before 
me. “OO Zaidee,” I cried, ‘ young- 
est and fairest of the wives of the 
Llama !—sweet art thou as_ the 
sweet song of Hafiz; my heart to 
thee can never be unfaithful !” 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding this 
moment of delicious emotion, and 
though I preserved unbroken that 
royal calm which is the inheritance 
of princes, a pleasing yet  over- 
whelming excitement, a ferment of 
the imagination which all can fancy 
but few describe, passed over me as 
I set out upon the final end of my 


journey, to see the Queen. 

Flags are universal in England! 
not a great standard here and there, 
as with us, but strips of gaudy 
colour, with which every street is 
ornamented, and which flutter from 


every door. The love of gay col- 
ours is characteristic of all savage 
people. The sun was shining not 
too coldly for this climate ; and with 
a warm quilted coat of silk close- 
buttoned under my usual dress, I 
felt myself able to face the incle- 
ment air. Before I left my palace, 
Sadr-Azen sent to me a breathless 
despatch informing me that he had 
just discovered two very important 
facts in connection with the Palace 
of Ouindsor. The first of these was 
that there exists near the favourite 
dwelling-place of the Queen of Eng- 
land, a beautiful lake called the 
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Lake of Virgins, on the banks of 
which the most beautiful women in 
the country are carefully kept apart 
from public gaze, The second was 
less interesting. It was to the ef- 
fect that all the younger children of 
the Queen, a vast number of whom 
are permitted to exist, but confined 
within a species of state prison, 
called Eat-On, would be liberated 
for the day to see me pass. 

Sadr-Azen further informed me 
that it was customary for every royal 
visitor to ask for the liberation for 
one week of these unhappy ones. 
On reading this to Penguino Bey, 
that amiable young infidel laughed, 
but expressed no opinion, further 
than that his Excellency Sadr-Azen’s 
information was wonderful. “I 
shall not, however, make this cus- 
tomary request,” said 1; ‘‘the ex- 
istence of younger children is a dan- 
ger for the State. On the contrary, 
I shall advise that noble Prince, the 
charming O-uales, to have them at 
once decapitated. It is wiser, and 
also kinder in the end.” To this 
statement of my opinion none of 
my suite ventured to make any 
reply. 

The Queen of England lives ina 
great and noble castle, with many 
palaces of her chief nobility grouped 
around her. Here music resounds 
all day long, and the air is full 
of innumerable melodies, as well 
from the birds in the lofty trees as 
from the delicious flutes and fifes of 
the splendid soldicrs who encamp 
around their beloved mistress, ever 
equipped and fully armed night 
and day, and ready for her service. 
In all this joyful and _ splendid 
court there is nothing to be heard of 
but feasts and dances, with songs to 
cheer the day, and endless represen- 
tations and spectacles for the night. 
In the air there flutter a thousand 
flags, beautiful maidens in robes of 
the finest texture wander up and 
down, and horsemen dart about on 
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horses so full of fire and spirit 
that our high-bred Arabs are in 
comparison to them what a cat is 
toatiger. The most learned men 
in the kingdom, and the sweetest 
poets, have lodgings allotted to 
them within the Queen’s palace ; 
and those painters of whom I have so 
often heard, who mimic nature with 
their pencil, produce their great 
and exquisite works under her eye. 
In all this it will be seen how 
even a court like that of Thibet 
may learn from the semi-barbarian 
majesty of England; for Hafiz and 
Firdoozi, alas! died unhonoured 
by my great predecessor, though 
had those delightful bards lived 
during my reign they had known 
what it was to please a monarch ! 
Something, however, to counter- 
balance this advantage exists in the 
princely streets of Ouindsor which 
is not to be found in Thibet. 

“ Who are these?” I said to 
Penguino Bey, calling him to my 
side, and pointing to him a certain 
portion of the populace, whom, 
mingled with the rest of the crowd, 
I had remarked wherever I had 
passed—‘“ those beings with torn 
and ragged garments, with careless 
draperies huddled about them, with 
defective shoes on their feet, and 
battered head coverings. Are they 
some wandering tribe from the 
plains, or religious penitents under 
a vow ?” 

“Your Majesty,” said Penguino 
Bey, ‘“‘ we have no religious peni- 
tents in England; they are the 
most numerous of all classes in our 
happy island—they are the Poor.” 

“And does the Queen of Eng- 
land,” said I, “permit such _per- 
sons to exist in the precincts of 
her palace ?” 

To this question Penguino Bey 
made me the most curious answer 
which ever was made to a monarch. 
“Sire,” he said, “ner Masesty 
CANNOT HELP IT !” 
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By the beard of the Prophet! [I 
turned my eyes upon my Grand 
Wizier, and he gazed upon me, 
What words were these to be ap- 
plied to a daughter of kings? [| 
could not refrain from making 
with my finger the peculiar sign 
which means, “lead these dogs to 
instant execution;” nor could the 
Grand Wizier, the “executant of my 
royal pleasure, refrain from turning 
to the officer of justice, whose place 
is at his right hand. “ Lord of 
life,” he said, with a tremulous 
voice, “this country has _ indeed 
need of your mission.” ‘It has, 
Hassan Ali,” I replied. 

But these serious subjects of con- 
versation were all forgotten when 
the Majesty of England, with many 
lovely Houris smiling around her, 
approached me on the threshold of 
her palace, stretched out her hands 
according to the fashion of the 
English, and, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, bade me Welcome! 
If I were to describe the sentiments 
which rose tumultuous in my 
agitated bosom 


[Here I consider it is perhaps 
wiser and safer to cut short the 
expansion of his Majesty’s feelings. 
They do him credit, and they do 
nothing but honour to the illus- 
trious lady who called them forth ; 
but the warmth of expression proper 
to an Eastern may perhaps mingle 
more than is, strictly speaking, usual, 
with the record of facts. With the 
exception of this outburst of natural 
enthusiasm, the Grand Llama’s ac- 
count of his visit will be very wel- 
come, containing as it does, many 
details quite unexpected by the pub- 
lic.—J. P.] 


“We have conversed upon the 
affairs of State,” cried the Pearl of 
England—the Rose of Princes, “ and 
we have settled at this royal confer- 
ence many difficult matters, which 
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our respective statesmen would have 
lingered over for months. Llama, 
what can the Queen of England do 
now, to show how much she honours 
her imperial guest ?” 

“Madam,” I replied, “there is 
between royal persons an intimate 
sympathy, which beings of a lower 
race can never know. Your Majesty 
divines my wish. Call your noble 
laureate to sing before me that fam- 
ous hymn upon your beauty, which 
has resounded to the end even of 
my distant dominions.” 

“Let the great Pasha Tennyson 
be called,” said the Queen of Mon- 
archs; upon which there appeared 
One whose aspect was as that of 
the ancient gods, whom the Pro- 
phet, honoured be his name, ex- 
pelled from earth. At the end of 
his song, I detached from my neck 
the famous collar of the Sun, in dia- 
monds of Golconda, which came to 
me from my earliest ancestor, and 
presented it to the great singer,— 
while the Mistress of all the Graces 
held out her snow-white hand for 
the poet to kiss. ‘‘ Your Majesty,” 
said I, ‘has given to Song its most 
beautiful reward.” 

“Llama,” said the most divine of 
sovereigns, ‘“‘ask of me if there is 
any other delight which we can lay 
before you.” 

“Majesty of the World,” I re- 
plied, “let your chief story-teller, 
the renowned Eljot Khan, narrate 
to me one of his thrilling tales.” 

It is thus that the days are passed, 
with story and with song, at the 
court of the Queen of Monarchs— 
the Empress of Hearts, who reigns 
over England. In celebration of 
this meeting, never to be forgotten, 
and in homage to a sex of which I 
never till now knew the full per- 
fections, I, Bedr-ed-din, Llama of 
Thibet, instituted on the 4th of the 
month of the Latter Rabbia, called 
by the Franks June, in the year of 
the Hegira 1290, the new and noble 
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Order of the Sun. It is created in 
honour of those upon whose lovely 
countenances no veil is hung, who 
are no longer to be called moon-faced, 
like the beauties of my Harem, but 
whose shining is like that of the great 
luminary of the day. The effulgent 
Majesty of England, and the Prin- 
cesses who move around her like lesser 
lights, resplendent when she is not 
near, are the first members of this 
new order. But not to thee shall 
the diamond star be given, my moon- 
faced Zaidee! thou art of the moon, 
not of the sun. Sweetly comes thy 
recollection upon me, peeping from 
thy voluminous veil, even at the 
moment when the mystic shades of 
the Lake of Virgins await my eager 
feet. 

“Conduct his sublime Majesty to 
the Lake, which he condescends to 
wish to visit,” said the Queen of 
Monarchs to her slaves. My request 
had been in the first place received 
with some surprise, and I perceived 
for a moment a shadow steal over 
every brow. But to a visitor like 
myself nothing could be denied; 
and with a pleasurable thrill of ex- 
pectation we were driven away, my- 
self and my suite, to this enchanting 
spot. I will not deny that visions 
of a damsel or two, whom it might 
enter into the mind of the fairest of 
Queens to offer as a Souvenir, had 
found a place in my imagination, as 
also in the thoughts of Abdool-Mirza, 
and various others of my attendants, 
who had pictured to themselves the 
mysterious beauties of the Virgin’s 
Lake. But to know that hope is often 
vain, and expectations are formed to 
be deceived, has been long taught 
to us by the wisdom of our Prophet. 
“Your Majesty, this is the Virginia 
Lake,” said Penguino Bey, after a 
brief communication with some of 
his companions. I raised my eyes 
with eagerness ; Abdool - Mirza 
shaded his from the light, and gazed 
under the shadow of his hand; and 
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the Wizier, who is old, and ought to 
have gained wisdom, twisted his neck 
in his anxiety to get the first glimpse. 
All was silent; the trees, clothed in 
that intense green which is almost 
painful to the eye, dipped into the 
waters of a still and lonely lake. 
At one spot certain glimmers of 
white made me for a moment hope 
that our expectations might be 
realised, and that the Virgins were 
invisible only because in their bath ; 
but alas! these glimmers of white 
turned out to be only a species of 
lily which grows upon the surface 
of the water. ‘‘ Where are they?” 
I asked, preserving my royal calm. 
““Where are— whom, your Ma- 
jesty ?” said Penguino Bey. “The 
Virgins!” burst simultaneously 
from my lips and those of my suite. 
A horrible contortion passed over 
the face of the Englishman. ‘There 
are none here,’ he answered, 
displaying an amount of hoarse- 
ness and confusion, which  be- 
trayed some guilty knowledge. 
With that power of self-control 
which distinguishes my royal race, 
I turned to the Wizier without 
altering a line of my countenance: 
“Let Sadr-Azen have the basti- 
nado,” I said, quietly. The wretcl- 
ed slave had deceived me. 

“T have already remarked,” con- 
tinues his Majesty, “upon the curi- 
ous green, almost painful to the eye 
from its vividness and intensity of 
colour, which distinguishes the trees 
of England, and which, together with 
the brilliant hues of the flags with 
which it is their custom to dress 
everything, and the intense red of 
the soldiers, produces a panorama 
very dazzling, but sometimes terrible 
to the unaccustomed eye. It may 
thus be supposed what was the 
effect when a small party of soldiers, 
chosen, I was informed, for their 
extreme height and strength, and 
necessarily small in number, as 
giants generally are, were manceu- 
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vred before me in their red dress 
upon grass so violently green that 
my subjects in Thibet could form 
little idea of the overpowering force 
of the colour, and under trees equal- 
ly glaring in tone, surrounded by 4 
square of eager spectators anxiously 
following my every movement, and 
feasting upon me with their eyes, 
dressed in many brilliant colours, 
according to the savage taste for 
bright tints which I have before 
indicated as characteristic of the peo- 
ple. This is what the natives call a 
Review ; and I am informed that It 
was considered a very fine sight, the 
senses of the English being so duil 
as to require something very strong 
and harsh in colour, as well as in 
food, to excite them. This I have 
ascertained from a famous Dervish 
of France, called Taine Agha, and 
it agrees with my own observation. 
The wildness of the barbarian nature 
breaks out also in the preference 
shown for untrained and fiery 
horses, which prance and bound so 
wildly about during even the most 
solemn ceremonials of the review, 
as to deprive these ceremonials of 
that dignity which, in the opinion 
of highly civilised nations, befits 
every occasion on which monarchs 
present themselves before the eyes 
of their subjects. My own well- 
known and beautiful Arab, the 
Star of the Desert, had received his 
usual cordial before coming upon 
the field, and comported himself 
with the gravity and gracefulness 
becoming the charger of a sovereign. 
Far different, however, was the fate 
of Abdool- Mirza, who being, as 
everybody knows, an accomplished 
rider, rashly mounted one of the wild 
and untrained animals which Eng- 
lish soldiers love to make dance and 
leap, by the very side of their queen. 
The brute put its four legs together, 
being inspired by some spirit hostile 
to the true servants of the Prophet, 
and performed a savage leap, which 
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pitched my faithful servant on the 
ground at my feet. Though my de- 
sire is, so far as the facts will per- 
mit, to quote everything to the 
credit of a people who have shown 
their admiration of my royal person 
and reverence for my office, so clear- 
ly truth compels me to add, that the 
uncivilised nature of the race be- 
comes painfully evident when such 
an accident occurs. A slight ripple 
of laughter, like a breeze upon the 
water, ran round the brilliant circle. 
Even upon the lips of majesty itself 
I perceived a smile. ‘Is he hurt?” 
said the fairest of queens; but 
though her royal training imparted 
to her manners a grace not within 
the reach of her subjects, yet even 
this Rose of Monarchs smiled. In 
my heart I dedicated Abdool-Mirza 
to all the demons of Gehenna, for 
having thus disgraced our lofty and 
noble nation ; and had he not sprung 
to his feet, and run along the line, 
in evidence that his limbs and his 
courage were both sound, the bas- 
tinado or the bow-string had by this 
time been exercised on my master of 
the Records. Let the slaves of Bedr- 
ed-din hear and tremble! 

I admire the soldiers of England 
—they are giants. In the wars of 
ancient days, when one man fought 
against another, their valour would 
have been as the valour of Roostum. 
But here again, as in so many other 
particulars, the mixture of a spurious 
and imperfect civilization makes 
itself felt in this great country. “A 
slight amount of knowledge is an 
unsafe possession,” says the great 
poet, Firdoozi. The English bar- 
barians do not leave their giants at 
liberty, each to make his own battle, 
as would be the impulse of nature, 
when the individuals are so mighty 
and their number so limited. But 
the light of nature which the highly 
trained intelligence accepts as an 
invaluable aid, is a light which all 
uneducated persons strenuously ab- 
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jure. England, on the contrary, 
attempts to train her handful of 
soldiers to the exact discipline 
which is indispensable in a great 
army. The band of artillery made 
their movements as if they had 
been one man; the regiment called 
Guards moved like a strain of music. 
It was beautiful; but of what use ? 
With us who have squadron on 
squadron to dispose of, it is indis- 
pensable to preserve the highest 
order and discipline ; but with the 
handful of giants whom I saw run- 
ning up and down, how little avails 
the exact movements of a numberless 
army! They are as the giants of 
story and tradition, as the great 
Nimrod, and Atlas, who carried the 
world on his shoulders, or the great 
Sheikh David. It is characteristic, 
however, of the semi-civilization of 
the English nation, that it has not 
enlightenment to perceive which of 
the modes of warfare is most adapt- 
ed to its own capabilities,—which 
should be received and which reject- 
ed. “A slight amount of know- 
ledge,” I repeat after the poet, “is an 
unsafe possession.” 


One of the days of my sojourn in 
England I condescended to pass in 
the castle of a great chief, which, to 
the wonder of all my attendants as 
well as myself, I found to be as 
sumptuous, as splendid, and as gay 
as the palace of the Queen herself. 
The chief in question was called 
Duke, a title of which I have not 
been able to discover the meaning. 
Sadr-Azen (whom may the Prophet 
confound!) has made a great many 
researches, not only in the historical 
books mentioned above, but in 
other works of a more compendious 
character, and has not been able to 
satisfy his mind on the subject. 
He informs me it is a word often 
used as a term of endearment, 
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and that at the same time it means 
the female of a domestic fowl. 
Duke; however, is a great chief, 
with a hill-tribe entirely devoted 
to him, besides large possessions in 
the plains; and has many depend- 
ants and servants, and much wealth. 
On my return from his great castle, 
I ordered Abdool-Mirza with ten 
attendants to carry my salutations 
to the son of the Queen of England, 
the splendid and amiable Highness, 
whose learning and modesty are in 
all men’s mouths, and to demand an 
audience in my name. Without 
any hesitation or State ceremonial, 
this admirable Prince immediately 
came to me. ‘ What can I do for 
you, Llama?’ he said. ‘“ Princely 
O-uales,” said I, “ permit me to offer 
you advice. There is a chief in 
your dominions who is as powerful 
as you are. Already he imitates 
the pomp of a sovereign. It is 
enough ; you understand me ?” 
“Hanged if I do,” answered the 
noble O-uales, using a phraseology 
which is considered courtly and 
elegant here. “Ah, oh! you have 
been to see the Duke?’ “I have 
seen him,” I answered, solemnly; 
‘in your interest, O amiable O-uales, 
I have marked him closely. Take 
off his head. Great chiefs and nobles 
like these are a danger to the State.” 
‘Oh, hang it all!” cried the princely 
Highness. 

“The bow-string is more expedi- 
tious and more secret,” saidI; ‘ but 
you do not use it in your barbarous 
country.” 

The reply which this great Prince 
made to me was to laugh, a foolish 
and undignified mode of expressing 
their sentiments, very common 
among the English. “ Hang it all, 
Llama,” he said again—using an oath 
very popular among his nation, 
and which corresponds closely, I 
am told, with our solemn assevera- 
tion, “‘ By the beard of the Prophet,” 
—“ there are about a hundred nobles 
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in my mother’s dominions who areas 
great as he!” 

“Then I am very sorry for the 
kingdom,” said I, with a gravity 
becoming the occasion ; and Abdool- 
Mirza and Hassan Ali looked at 
each other with tears in their eyes, 
For, having eaten the salt of this 
noble Prince, the terrible dangers 
which we foresaw were about to 
assail him, melted even the hearts of 
my servants, how much more mine, 
who can understand the feelings of a 
king ? 

These are the only political dan- 
gers which attracted my attention 
in England. There is a point at 
which humanity itself becomes cruel; 
and to permit the existence of a 
number of royal male infants in the 
prison called Eat-On; and of a hun- 
dred nobles and chiefs so powerful 
as Duke throughout the country, is 
a fatal weakness. It will, I fear, 
make the throne of my friend in- 
secure. Noble and princely friend! 
for his sake, as well as for their own 
attractions, how often have I wished 
that the princesses of this royal 
house were unwedded! By the 
beard of the Prophet, I would have 
married them all! 


On another day, escorted by my 
usual companions, great princes and 
lovely princesses, I went forth upon 
the great river which flows through 
London. The ships of the English 
people are wonderful, the number of 
them is infinite. According to the 
calculation which I and my suite 
have made individually and together, 
there must be at least two and a half 
vessels built for navigation for every 
English child born into this king- 
dom. This result Sadr-Azen has 
ascertained beyond doubt from the 
statistical tables; yet, wonderful 
to relate, all these vessels are 
full of men. Some are huge, 48 
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the monster ships which produce 
smoke in the Channel. Some are 
like a long wand from a tree, 
carefully pared to a point at both 
ends, with holes through which four, 
or sometimes as many as eight, 
men are stuck, and from which they 
use long oars, all the lower part of 
their persons remaining in the wa- 
ter,* a very curious but alarming 
sight. Between these two sizes are 
a great many others which crowd 
the river, so that little of the water 
is to be seen ; wherever there are not 
any people there are flags, and every 
line of the cordage as well as every 
scrap of the decks is so thoroughly 
crowded, either by human beings or 
by strips of coloured cloth, that the 
river becomes like a street, and the 
vessel is pushed through the water 
as a man jostles against his neigh- 
bours in a street upon the first 
day of a feast. Sadr-Azen directed 
me, on one of the days which 
followed, to order that my cortége 
should be led to the mansion of a 
great pasha of England, living in 


a beautiful park not far from the 


crowded river. ‘‘ Lord of life,” the 
slave wrote to me, ‘“‘ what will the 
infidels think of my royal master if 
he passes the palace of Johnni Pasha 
without paying a visit to that dis- 
tinguished Prince?” ‘Lead me to 
the palace of Johnni Pasha!” I ex- 
claimed, accordingly, as my cortége 
turned towards the region of huge 
trees, distressingly green, which is 
called Richmond. An expression 
of wonder at my universal know- 
ledge covered the countenances of 
these barbarians. Penguino Bey, 
bowing to the ground with an imi- 
tation of the graceful salaam of an 
oriental courtier, — imperfect but 
laudable,—gave instructions to the 
slaves who conducted the carriage. 
Thus we arrived at a house of small 
pretensions, from which there came 
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forth an individual bearing the as- 
pect of a venerable dervish, so small 
in size, and so shrunken with prayer 
and fasting, that the eagerness of my 
curiosity was changed into reveren- 
tial awe. “You do me an over- 
whelming honour, O Lord of life 
and King of kingdoms!” said the 
holy man. “Smallest of human 
beings, salaam,” I replied. ‘ Re- 
member me, O venerable dervish, 
in thy prayers!” I here remark, 
for the instruction of my much more 
highly cultivated subjects, upon the 
rude piety of this semi-civilised 
people, which thus accords the rank 
of Pasha to pious recluses of 
preternaturally small stature, who 
devote their prayers to the benefit 
of the realm. 


There is another palace in this 
country—a palace of magic and 
wonder, raised in a single night by 
the hand of a great magician from 
the north. This palace is entitled 
Crystall, and is full of marvels. It 
resounds all day long with music, 
ard is thronged with Houris, many 
of whom offer to the spectator the 
most beautiful ornaments, fruits, 
flowers, and sweetmeats of cunning 
manufacture, which may be pur- 
chased for the smal] pieces of money 
current in the country, or even for 
pieces of paper, upon which charms 
are written, and which are to be ob- 
tained in a species of bazaar entitled 
a bank. So charmed was I with 
the aspect of this wonderful place 
that I paid to it a second visit at- 
tended only by my suite, in which 
I found much enjoyment. Here I 
purchased many copies of my own 
portrait, painted in brilliant colours, 
which, as I am informed, the Eng- 
lish people delight to hang up in 
all their public places, and even in 





* This is the Llama’s idea of an outrigged racing-boat. 
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their private chambers — a species 
of homage which gratified me much, 
and which proves the great advantage 
which an apostle of civilisation pos- 
sesseS among a race whose mental 
development is yet incomplete—the 
frankness and freshness of the primi- 
tive mind, and its readiness to take 
any new imprint, making a power- 
ful counterpoise to the obvious 
drawbacks of semi-barbarism. In- 
deed the palace called Crystall, with 
its tinkling fountains, its rose-gar- 
dens, its smiling Houris, its music, 
and the showers of artificial fire and 
brilliant glow-worm lights which il- 
luminate its precincts in the evening, 
transported me in imagination, as 
by magic, to my own beloved land. 
So rapt in spirit was I, that when 
I returned into the royal pavilion 
with my attendants, to refresh my- 
self with the sparkling sherbet 
called champagne—a cooling and 
delicious beverage, which the Pro- 
phet himself would have regarded 
with delight, and which Hughes 
Khan and Grovo Bey served to me 


in silver cups on their knees, with 
a reverential respect which, even in 
England, I have never seen equalled 
—my feelings overcame me; and 
while Abdool-Mirza sang the song 
of the Bulbul, the favourite melody 
of Thibet, I, extended on my couch, 


wept tears of delight. The sight 
of those sacred tears, so unusual 
from my eyes, inspired Abdool- 
Mirza to one of those rare but 
beautiful effusions which raise him 
to so high a rank among tho poets 
of. Thibet. “Bring golden cups 
and diamond urns,” he sang, ‘to 
receive the tears more precious than 
diamonds of the Lord of life. But 
nay! let them sink into the blessed 
soil—let them produce roses to 
which the rose of Thibet is as a 
weed, and lilies worthy to bloom 
around the Prophet in Paradise.” 
Transported by this beautiful poem, 
I embraced Abdool-Mirza, and on 
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the spot promoted him to the 
high dignity of Possessor of the 
Royal Portrait set in Diamonds— 
the greatest honour which even a 
Grand Llama can bestow. 


There are many other incidents 
which I shall record in their proper 
places, but here I must remark the 
absence of one incident which no 
visitor to Thibet could pass a day 
without beholding. It will illus. 
trate the singular weakness of this 
barbarian Government at home as 
well as abroad. During my visit to 
England I have not once beheld the 
sovereign’s authority vindicated by 
any capital punishment. ‘Oh, 
powerful Bey,” I said to the learned 
Dervish who rules over England, 
“T have never seen the sword of 
justice uplifted in your country— 
command an execution for to-mor- 
row.” “Anything to please your 
Majesty,” said this wise and holy 
man, ‘‘ but we cannot ; there is no 
one condemned to death.” Great 
Prophet, have I lived to hear these 
words twice! ‘ Glladstone Bey,” I 
said, sternly, ‘‘ beware how you 
trifle with kings — condemn some 
one! Where is the difficulty?” 
“ But, if it please your sublime Ma- 
jesty,” said this miserable Wizier, 
‘there is no one to condemn.” 

Impatiently I looked around me; 
there were thousands of people in 
the streets, any one of whom would 
have been too much honoured had 
his worthless head afforded a mo- 
ment’s instruction to royal eyes. I 
pointed to them indignantly with 
my hand— 

“Why not take one of these?” I 
cried; ‘“‘there are enough and to 
spare!” Then, with a majestic con- 
tempt peculiar to myself,—‘ Or, if 
you are afraid, Glladstone Bey, take 
any two of my followers.” I turn 
and gazed at them, and a trembling 
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ran through my suite, like that of 
ears of corn under a breeze. Abdool- 
Mirza and Hassan Ali, who were 
nearest, turned pale. But before 
any active steps could be taken to 
satisfy my desire, Glladstone Bey 
burst forth into an address, during 
which, as it was very long, I went 
to sleep, and nothing further could 
be done. 


But how shall I describe the feel- 
ings with which I beheld the time ap- 
proaching in which I must take my 
last leave of England! My courage 
fails me to set down fully, as I 
have hitherto done, the last visit 
paid to the Queen of Monarchs— 
the last salute which I was privi- 
leged to impress upon her white 
hand! Through the streets, waving 
with flags and resounding with 
shouts, I passed sadly. The thought- 
less people shout—they strike their 
hands upon one another, and cry, 
“Great is the Grand Llama; may 
the King of Kings live for ever!” 
But their cries and strikings of the 
hands are the same as when I made 
my first appearance in their streets. 
What, then, have I been for them 
but a passing pageant? What have 
they seen in me but a prince greater 
than any prince that has heretofore 
visited their country, a king more 
glorious than any they have yet 
beheld? Have they recognised the 
moral meaning of my mission, the 
height of civilisation to which I hoped 
to aid them to ascend? ‘“ Greatest of 
monarchs,” said my faithful Abdool- 
Mirza, “be comforted: to see you 
is of itself a moral gain. You, O 
Lord of life, are Civilisation.” 
“Besides,” added Hassan Ali, “ my 
sublime master must remember the 
saying of the poet, that even Thibet 
itself was not built in a day.” 
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These true and beautiful remarks 
consoled my mind, and, with senti- 
ments of calm but elevated melan- 
choly, I clasped in my arms the 
amiable Prince, whom I love as a 
brother. ‘Princely O-uales,” I 
said, ‘‘how I regret to leave your 
beautiful barbarous country! Re- 
ceive my best wishes ; and, ere I go, 
tell me if you agree with my faith- 
ful servants in believing that my 
great mission has been partially at 
least accomplished; convince me 
from your own lips that my visit 
has not been in vain—that the 
seeds of civilisation which I came to 
sow have begun to take root fs 

“Oh, come now, Llama,” said 
the royal O-uales, “hang it all! 
civilisation, you know " 

“Royal brother, I take your 
princely word,’ I said; and, thus 
reassured by Englana’s Prince, took 
my leave, amid the tears of all the 
people. How sweet thus to secure 
a people’s love! how noble thus to 
aid a nation in the hard task of its 
development! Blessed be the Pro- 
phet! thus I leave England with a 
noble enthusiasm and melancholy 


joy. 
First day of the month Gomada, 
Portsmouth.—The heaven weeps in 


sympathy with my feelings. Fair 
England, I go—soon shall thine 
everlasting veil of smoke drop across 
the waters of the sea—(O dolor- 
ous and terrible sea! May the 
Prophet grant to England the grace, 
as she rises in the scale of nations, 
to be no longer an island!) Soon 
shalt thou again be lost to view 
behind that cunning but airy 
rampart of invisibility. Farewell! 
Moon-faced Zaidee! fair delight of 
my home! I bring to you no sister 
spirits from this island of the sea. 
Probably the fact will not be so 
painful to you astome. Zaidee, I 
come! England, farewell! 1 go! 
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About this period of the journal 
the old Llama _ becomes _inarti- 
culate. He had, I am aware, 
sustained several disappointments 
not mentioned in these records. 
One of them was the failure of cer- 
tain negotiations he had entered 
into, through Abdool-Mirza, for 
the transfer to himself of a noble 
lady whose charms had overcome 
his fortitude — negotiations to 
which the husband of the lady in 
question turned an obstinately deaf 
ear. Another cause of his deep 
depression was the fact, that the 
Princesses of England were all but 
one already married, and that the 
illustrious young lady who remains, 
showed no inclination to listen to 
his Majesty’s suit. It is curious 
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how often private motives mingle in 
the elevated distress even of an 
Apostle of Civilisation. I have reason 
to believe that Abdool-Mirza, who 
takes a more hopeful view of matters 
in general, had been more successful 
in the conquering hero way, and 
therefore felt less melancholy about 
the results. At all events, I know 
that the latter gentleman wore an 
Engiish locket, with an English pho- 
tograph in it, at his watch-chain ; and 
that I encountered and recognised-- 
though her veil was down—-hurrying 
in the rain to catch the boat, a certain 
young woman; to whose friends I 


will communicate all further partic- 
ulars on application at the Army and 
Navy Club, any day between three 
and _ seven in the afternoon. , 
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THE NORTH. 
THE LAND OF LOYE AND SONG.* 


Leaves were flying, 

Falling and sighing, 

Fading and dying, 

Under the maple-trees. 

Under the trees I heard, 

Was it the leaves that stirred, 
Voice of a fay or bird 

Saying to me, 
Singing this pitiful 
Song to me— 

‘“* Away, away, 

We must not stay ; 
Away across the sea 
And every note 

My heart it smote, 
Till I wept at the wail 

Of the little birdie, 

For I knew ’twas the spirit 
Of song I heard, 

That sang to me thus 

With the voice of a bird :— 


”? 


‘Farewell to the North, the stern cold North, 
The home of the brave and the strong, 
The true, the trusting, tender North, 
Dear land of love and song ; 





* There is a difference of opinion between our singers and our song-birds. Though 
the cold north is the tender nurse of domestic love and affection, some of our poets 
are never weary of harping upon the sunyy south as “‘ the land of love and song.” 
Our song-birds, which are all natives of the north, are more patriotic, and perhaps 
more truthful. Annually they turn their backs upon the bright skies and the blue 
waters of the tropics, and journey thousands of miles over land and sea, in order to 
rear up in the forests of the north a hardy and healthy brood, and to make their 
native land the home of love and song. 

And when the chilling autumn winds, like the cold blasts of poverty, drive these 

natives of thé north into exile, they gradually lose the power of song; and when the 
- of their departure arrives, they steal away by night, and leave our shores in 
silence. 
- The traveller who watches a sunrise in the tropics cannot fail to recall the litany of 
the woods that greets the dawn in his native land, and to be struck with the oppres- 
sive silence of the scene before him. Somesolitary campanero (the bell-bird), looking 
like asnowflake, as it alights on the top of a lofty maro tree, may be heard ringing 
its silver chime, as if to summon the exile songsters to join in a matin hymn. But it 
calls in vain. The exiles are mute, for, like captive Judah, ‘‘ how can they sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land %”’ . 

The writer has recently attempted to describe in ‘‘ Home-spun Songs”’ the life and 
language of the backwoods. It is a more difficult task to interpret the notes of joy 
that announce the annual return of our tuneful emigrants to “‘ the land of love and 
song. 
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Hark! winter drear 
It comes anear ; 
We dare not Jinger long. 


There’s a path in the air, man may not know, 
That guides us o’er the main; 
And a voice in the winds, man may not hear, 
Will call us home again, 
When the winter dies, 
And the west wind sighs 
To hear the linnet’s strain. 


In the South, the fierce, the fickle South, 
No voice of song is heard; 
Though the oriole, like a sunbeam, flits 
With many a radiant bird 
Through the mangrove shade, 
No leafy glade 
By tuneful notes is stirred. 


Hark! through the sleeping forest rings 
The campanero’s chime: * 
It calls in vain for the matin hymn 
That wakes the northern clime— 
How can we sing 
Home songs of spring, 
Or the notes of summer time? 


We silent seek the lonely homes 
Of a long forgotten race ; t 
Through voiceless streets our wings are heard, 
And many a stream we trace 
From its unknown source 
In its downward course, 
Till it dimples the ocean’s face. 


At length the weary wanderers 
A whispering murmur hear, 
Like the pent-up moan of 4 mother’s heart, 
Or the sigh of a sister dear. 
Tis a voice from home ; 
Glad spring has come, 
Tis the sigh of the North we hear! 





* Waterton, in his ‘Wanderings in South America’ (p. 117), describes in glowing 
terms “the celebrated campanero of the Spaniards, called dara by the Indians, an 
beli-bird by the English.” ‘‘ You hear his toll, and then pause for a minute—then 
another toll, and then a pause again—and then « toll, and again a pause ; then he is 
silent forsix or eight minutes, and then another toll,—andso on. Acteon would stop 
in mid-chase, Maria would defer her evening song, and Orpheus himself would drop 
his lute, to listen to him; so sweet, so novel and romantic, is the toll of the pretty 
snow-white campanero.”’ 

+ Our migratory birds find their way as far south as the ruined cities of Yucatan. 
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Homeward, over the salt sea waves, 
We rest ’mid sunny isles, 
Where the earth and the sky are ever bright, 
And the ocean ever smiles ; 
But the North whispers, ‘ Come 
To your home, sweet home,’ 
And we fly from the sunny isles. 


We rest on the spars of the stately bark, 
And songs of the North we sing, 
Till the mariners weep in their dreams with joy, 
As they hear the voice of spring; 
And the linnet’s strain 
Steals o’er the main, 
And the song that they hear us sing. 


We have come to the North, the stern cold North, 
The home of the brave and the strong ; 

The true, the trusting, tender North, 
Dear land of love and song.” 


Under the oak-trees lying, 
Budding leaves I see. 
Winter is dead ; 
Tassels of red 
Burst from the maple-tree ; 
And the robins and linnets 
Are echoing back 
The song of the little birdie— 
‘We have come, we have come, 
To the land of our home, 
From far across the sea! 
We have come, we have come 
And the woods whisper, ‘‘ Come,” 
And my heart it says, ‘* Come,” 
To the little birdie ; 
For I knew ’twas the spirit 
Of song I heard 
That sang to me thus 
With the voice of a bird. 
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Dragging out a Wretched Existence. 


DRAGGING OUT A WRETCHED EXISTENCE. 


Wnhen we hear from time to time 
of dropping petitions to wind up a 
joint-stock company, we may guess 
what is impending. We assume at 
once that the thing is a disappoint- 
ment; that it has not fulfilled the 
promises in the specious prospectus; 
that it has been mismanaged; that 
it is, or is like to be, bankrupt; 
and that in all probability some 
little eccentricities, very offensive 
to straightforward men of business, 
have been practised. The direction 
may defy or baffle the petitioners 
for a time, but their doing so de- 
ceives nobody: the shifts and 
dodges can but postpone the catas- 
trophe for a short season: the crash 
must come, and it comes. 

We wrote the above paragraph 
by way of illustrating by a trope 
from the commercial world the pre- 
sent position of the Gladstone Min- 
istry, desires for the winding up of 
which are finding expression from 
all quarters of the country; but 
the more it is thought upon, the less 
figurative, and the more descriptive 
of the Ministry as it is, does the 
commercial language appear to be. 
For what has the now broken Ad- 
ministration been but a large and 
daring speculation forced into noto- 
riety by indefatigable advertising 
and touting, worked, while its first 
vigour lasted, with headlong reck- 
lessness, then suspected to be un- 
sound, then found to be worthless, 
at last on the point of being wound 
up? The author of the undertaking 
was Mr. Bright. He it was who 
first conceived, and with great pains 
recommended to the people, those 
doctrines and measures which the 
Ministry has carried, or has pro- 
mised and failed to carry, into Act. 
But Mr. Bright, strong as was his 
faith in his opinions, had not the 


capital to work out his own dis- 
coveries; so, as is usual with in- 
ventors and projectors, he made 
over his projects to a company, 
which undertook to work them out, 
giving him a seat at the board of 
directors. He was probably the 
only director who believed that his 
schemes would benefit anybody out- 
side the board-room, but no matter 
for that; his colleagues thought 
fit to adopt them, notwithstanding 
that they had all disapproved them 
more or less, and that the chairman 
in particular had taken pains to 
place on record how entirely he 
once held to diametrically opposite 
tenets. What of that? It would 
have been pleasanter if the expect- 
ed gains could have been procured 
without a sacrifice of consistency, 
but procured they must be. If the 
opportunity was not adapted to 
previous professions, professions 
must be altered to suit the oppor- 
tunity. The scheme was brought 
out. Its prospectus was tremendous. 
It was puffed and promoted as no 
scheme of the kind ever was before, 
The chairman himself took to the 
stump and to the pen, and with 
an overwhelming flow of words pro- 
claimed its merits and his own. 

The very magnitude and profusion 
of the promises which it contained 
made the prospectus a document to 
be suspected; but the excitement 
which was kept up all round it 
scared caution from men’s minds. 
The direction, too, contained one or 
two doubtful namés; but, on the 
other hand, it was strengthened by 
names denoting owners of undeni- 
able capital and position, who, as is 
too often the case, were willing to 
purchase the office of directors, by 
sanctioning a concern whsse success 
would be most damaging to the 
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interests of their order, and of the 
country. The business certainly 
opened with considerable animation. 
The iteration, and puffing, and in- 
ordinate promises had carried away 
the unreflecting classes of the com- 
munity, and induced them to take 
the bubble speculation not as a 
novelty to be cautiously tried, but 
as one of which the success was 
already assured. The momentum 
so acquired gave it a temporary 
ascendancy, which was_ entirely 
unconnected with the merits or de- 
merits of its principles. Any 
association commencing with such 
accumulated ois must have a 
temporary success, no matter what 
may be its aims or abilities. 
But these bursts of enthusiasm 
are sure to pass away, and then 
people begin to look a little into 
the value of a concern which 
they have so inconsiderately ac- 
cepted without weighing, and 
into the professions and abilities of 
the directors. The promised profits 
do not accrue, and a number of 
evils inseparable from the character 
and practice of the company do 
accrue: the results are altogether 
different from those which were ex- 
pected. There is dissatisfaction, of 
course, among the shareholders—a 
misgiving, probably, in every mind ; 
but so violent has been formerly 
the clamour in favour of the specu- 
lation, that it is not easy to turn 
round and express distrust, or to face 
the ridicule which such expression 
of distrust must provoke. So the 
momentum which set it rushing at 
first still keeps it going, although with 
greatly diminished velocity. By- 
and-by the misgivings begin to find 
expression. Blunders are apparent, 
which no fanaticism can venture to 
ignore. The failure is felt every- 
where,—among the directors, who, 
however, manage to keep their fore- 
bodings and the differences that 
arise out of them to themselves—and 


among the outside shareholders, who 
are not so reticent, but who give 
voice to their disappointment in 
louder and louder tones. At last 
the much-abused public recovers the 
power of judging for itself, does in 
the end what it ought to have done 
at first, scans the prospectus, and 
tinds it to be, when viewed with 
unprejudiced eyes, if not altogether 
a delusion, at any rate, with its good 
and evil in the proportion of Fal- 
staff’s bread to his sack, ‘‘a poor 
halfpenny-worth” of the one to an 
“intolerable deal” of the other. 
Then follow recriminations, open 
schism, partial attacks, great fall- 
ing away of supporters, undisguised 
breaks-down of the direction, and, 
by consequence, petitions for the 
winding up of the unsubstantial 
concern. 

We leave our readers to decide 
whether the sketch which we have 
given of a speculative company does 
or does not shadow, nay, recount in 
general terms, the history of the 
Gladstone Administration. What 
we say of it now in its adversity is 
not an opinion formed after the 
event. We said, when it was in the 
heyday of its prosperity, and bear- 
ing down all before it, that the day 
would come when all would confess 
it to.be a failure: We were never 
dazzled by its popularity, nor be- 
guiled by its promises. We never 
shrank from our duty of warning 
our countrymen against what we 
knew would turn out to be a mere 
bubble. If but few would listen to 
our caution, the blame does not rest 
with us: liberavimus animam nos- 
tram. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Bright 
possessed, and for a long time exer- 
cised, a great power of interesting 
and exciting the lower classes of 
Englishmen. But it is very ques- 
tionable whether he himself ever 
contemplated, until four or five 
years ago, any extensive legislative 
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harvest from the seed which he was 
sowing. Agitation simply, and 
planting thorns in the sides of per- 
sons in authority or of rank or influ- 
ence, would seem to have been the 
whole of his aim or expectation. It 
is an argument in favour of this 
view that he laboured hard to set 
class against class. Now we know 
well that political change is hardly 
possible without some assistance 
from every class, or from nearly 
every class, therefore it may be 
suspected that he did not look for 
results beyond what we have stated. 
We do not for a moment intend to 
say that Mr. Bright said or did any- 
thing but what he believed to be 
right: his views were very narrow, 
and his ideas of government emi- 
nently raw and unpractical, yet he 
was sincere. But while Mr. Bright 
was going along in his own fashion 
instilling strange doctrines, rousing 
democratic passions, and fomenting 
class animosities, a keen eye was 
watching him, and a subtle mind 
was studying how to turn to profit- 
able account the influence which he 
had acquired, and his doctrines, 
which had been so favourably re- 
ceived. Mr. Gladstone saw how 
plebeian assemblies applauded Mr. 
Bright to the echo, and thought he 
had, discovered the charm whereby 
these islands might be made impli- 
citly to obey a ruler, and the ruler 
might be loved and glorified as 
few rulers have been or are. Suc- 
cess, popularity, fame—all these 
would follow Mr. Bright’s talisman, 
which Mr. Bright himself did not 
half understand how to use. 

When it became known that Mr. 
Gladstone seriously intended to 
work out Mr. Bright’s ideas, a thrill 
of alarm shot through the whole 
country. Even they who were most 
crabbed and disaffected could hardly 
realise or contemplate without alarm, 
such a tampering with our weal as 
this intention involved. Mr. Bright’s 


schemes and maxims were very well 
for the hustings, or for indignation 
meetings, or great Liberal demon. 
strations ; very fine-sounding thi 
to talk about, in fact ; but literally to 
do them, to risk all the consequences 
of bringing them home to our doors 
and hearths, that was startling earn- 
est! Like the old gentleman in the 
fable who was so prompt to call 
upon Death in his little troubles, 
and yet was horrified and begged 
hard for time when Death stared 
him in the face, they did not half like 
to see the thoughts of their hearts 
take shape. However, whether they 
liked them or not, these things were 
to be, and they were pledged to 
assist in making the paths straight 
for them. 

The one great idea of Mr. Bright 
—that which underlay all his other 
ideas—was that statesmen before 
him had been wilfully and intensely 
corrupt, and that everything that 
was awry in the political world 
was the consequence of this corrup- 
tion; therefore a Puritanic assump- 
tion of virtue, inflexible righteous- 
ness, unwearying earnestness and 
devotion, were put forward as the 
grand characteristics of the new 
dispensation. Then, for specific 
ineasures, the destruction of the 
Church of England was to be con- 
menced, and the rights of property 
were to be undermined, the most 
favourable theatre of operations for 
these experiments being Ireland; 
public expenditure was to be greatly 
reduced, while the efficiency of the 
public services was to be increased 
—that is, the large outlay hitherto 
caused by corruption was wholly to 
cease, and the minor cost necessary 
for maintaining establishments was 
to be husbanded so as that it might 
bring forth much fruit. Peace at 
any price was to be secured; but 
then so great was the ability of 
those who set about to secure it, 
that the price would be nothing— 
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we should enjoy the blessings of 
peace ourselves, and show less en- 
lightened countries how they might 
enjoy these blessings also. The 
army, always an abomination to Mr. 
Bright and his followers, was to be 
revolutionised and made a popular 
army. ‘Then we were to have 
secret voting, and a reform of uni- 
versities and schools so as to 
favour the views of the enemies 
of those institutions. It required 
immense daring to conceive such 
plans; but we fancy that the 
Premier's ignorance of the world 
had a great deal to do with making 
him dare. It was the recklessness 
of inexperience ; he did not know 
the magnitude of his own daring. 
To do him justice, he went at his 
work with all his heart, and, wisely 
distrusting the intrinsic merits of 
his reforms, laboured hard to obtain 
adventitious assistance, carrying his 
imitation of Mr. Bright on to the 
practice of the demagogue’s art. 
Even in the beginning of his ven- 
ture there was an ominous failure. 
Lancashire was not to be won by 
all his pleadings; and, with a 
shrewdness which she herself under- 
stood, but which puzzled the ob- 
servant world, she in a majority of 
instances returned Conservatives to 
Parliament, the south-western divi- 
sion of the county rejecting Mr. 
Gladstone himself. But he could 
afford, or seemed able to afford, to 
bear a few disappointments just at 
that time, for things in the main 
were favourable to him. He exer- 
cised immense power; and, not con- 
tent with legitimate power, waxed 
arrogant, and presumed to invade 
the Constitution, being misguided 
enough to insult and bully one 
branch of the Legislature because it 
would not work fast enough for him. 
But those who know anything of 
the past know well that political 
enterprises begun as his was can 
have but one result —disappoint- 


ment to the country and to the pro- 
jectors. The day of adversity ar- 
rived, and darkened, and is now of 
the deepest gloom. The objects of 
the great schemes have not been 
accomplished ; the authors of them 
have not established the power or 
the fame which they looked for. 
It is pitiable to survey the state of 
things now, and to note what has 
come of all the promises and pro- 
fessions. Immaculate virtue did not 
shield us from Collier and Ewelme 
jobs, from promotions of the un- 
worthy, from bribing Canada, from 
the Zanzibar scandal, from un- 
truthful returns. The measures 
which were to tranquillise Ire- 
land have completely failed of 
their effect ; and, side by side with 
the healing measures, their authors 
have had to pass as quietly as 
might be, and again to renew, a 
stringent Coercion Act, to keep 
the soothed and healed country 
quiet. Thus we see sometimes a 
set of bright and polished fire-irons 
paraded for show, while somewhere 
in shadow rests a begrimed and 
coarse poker and pair of tongs, 
which really do the work. While 
speaking of the “ messages of peace,” 
as they were called, we are tempted 
to recur to a speech of one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues (Lord Kim- 
berley), made in Parliament on the 
9th of June. After boasting of the 
decrease of agrarian crime, his lord- 
ship went. on to say, that “he attri- 
buted this decrease in a great mea- 
sure to the Act under which the 
Habeas Corpus Act could be sus- 
pended in certain counties,” In 
the Coercion Act, no doubt, lies the 
cause of any repression of crime 
that has been effected, but that 
Act was not in the Ministerial pro- 
gramme, nor in harmony therewith. 
It is an ugly mastiff kept to do the 
real work, in order that the sleek 
favourites in the drawing-room may 
claim a credit which does not be- 
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long to them. The messages of 
peace failed, as so many quack speci- 
fics for healing Ireland have failed 
before. If it were merely failure 
that one had to note, that would be 
bad enough, after expectation had 
been wrought so high; but we must 
remember, too, at what expense the 
experiment has been tried. No- 
thing less than the destruction of 
a national Church and the whole- 
sale robbery of Irish landlords, was 
the price that was paid for making 
Ireland more discontented and un- 
manageable than it had been before. 
But the House of Commons has 
shown plainly what it, after four 
years of experience, thinks of this 
Irish policy, which, when first pro- 
pounded, it was so ready to accept. 
It would not suffer the last branch 
of the upas-tree to be felled, pre- 
ferring the present system of educa- 
tion with all its faults to the change 
which Mr. Gladstone would have in- 
troduced. This does not look as if 
the House was much impressed with 
the wisdom of his other changes. 

Of the promise of reduced expen- 
diture we need say no more than that 
it has not been found convenient to 
keep it. The economists cannot 
maintain the different services for 
less than was expended by their 
predecessors ; and as, in addition to 
necessary expenditure, they like to 
give alittle douceur, such as that 
in the Zanzibar contract, they have, 
of course, increased instead of dimi- 
nished our burdens. 

Peace at any price is an idea 
which, for a generation at least, 
is not likely to find favour with 
Englishmen. Commonly, when 
leading men have something new 
to introduce, they are at pains 
to bring it forward under circum- 
stances that may make it accep- 
table—which may bring out its ad- 
vantages and not magnify its disad- 
vantages. But it is the misfortune 
of the Prime Minister not to be 


able to discriminate times and sea- 
sons, to choose his opportunity un- 
happily, to make whatever good 
may be in his plans seem eyil 
through the bad light in which it is 
presented. Even the Quaker princi- 
ple will impress men very differently 
according to the judicious or injudi- 
cious application of it. Now the 
humiliation of a surrender at discre- 
tion could hardly have been accom- 
panied by more aggravating circum. 
stances than those which attended 
our submission to Russia in 1870, 
That submission not only involved a 
large sacrifice of national honour, but 
it was managed in such a way as to 
draw special attention to the sacri- 
fice. We replied in spirited lan- 
guage at first, and then withdrew 
our valiant words, and allowed our 
antagonist to do as he listed. In 
this case, however unequal our 
Ministers may have been to a credit- 
able conduct of the business, they 
had no choice as to time. Russia 
made the first move, and England 
had to play to her lead. But 
in the next unhappy dispute, that 
concerning the Alabama claims, our 
Ministry were responsible for the 
time, the conduct, the submission, 
and the most deplorable result. It 
is not too much to say that that ill- 
conceived and grossly mismanaged 
business has made Englishmen of 
all opinions feel disgust and shame 
at the bare mention of arbitration, 
and that the over-obsequiousness of 
our Government to foreign powers, 
has made it difficult for us to pre 
serve a peaceful attitude even where 
the quarrel need not be unto death. 
Our rulers damaged the cause of 
peace in their inconsiderate desire 
to serve it ; they nauseated the coun- 
try with the very doctrine which 
they so much desired to recommend. 

The attempt to reconstitute the 
British army has been not the least 
of the failures of Mr. Gladstone's 
Administration. The general pub- 
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lic, we believe, does not understand, 
nor trouble itself about, the deeper 
reasons which prove this change to 
be most ill-advised. It will show 
more interest in them hereafter. 
But it is already keenly alive to the 
knowledge that the army, officers 
and soldiers, is profoundly dissatis- 
fied; that the vaunted new system 
will not work; that it is more ex- 
pensive than the old; that recruit- 
ing is not productive enough to 
keep up the requisite strength even 
were there only the vacancies occa- 
sioned by death or by regular dis- 
charge — but, seeing that desertion 
deprives the service of many times 
more men than all other causes put 
together, the recruiting is wholly 
unable to keep pace with the drain. 
In vain has the standard been 
lowered to quite a ridiculous figure ; 
in vain have the examining officers 
been ordered to inspect after a per- 
verse fashion, so that they may 
see scarecrows and chicken-breasted 
beings as if they were stalwart 
fellows ; in vain (we blush to write 
it) have the returns of the enlisted 
men been falsified to deceive the 
Parliament and the public; sound 
recruits in sufficient numbers can- 
not be obtained. To read of the 
shifts and deceits which have been 
brought to light in recent discus- 
sions is to be reminded of the ex- 
pedients — nay, of the morals— 
practised by Falstaff and Bardolph 
in making levies for the Crown :— 

“Care I for the limb, the thews, 
the stature, bulk, and big assem- 
biance of a man! Give me the 
spirit, Master Shallow: here’s Wart; 
—you see what a ragged appearance 
it is;-he shall charge you, and dis- 
charge you with the motion of a 
pewterer’s hammer; come off and 
on, swifter than he that gibbets on 
the brewer’s bucket. And _ this 
same half-fac’d fellow, Shadow,— 
give me this man; he presents no 
mark to the enemy; the foeman 
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may with as great aim level at the 
edge of a penknife: and, for a re- 
treat—how swiftly will this Feeble, 
the woman's tailor, run off? O, 
give me the spare men, and spare 
me the great ones.” 

It is well known, we say, that 
the service is in difficulties, and 
that the difficulties are due to 
wholesale and rash changes. Mr. 
Gladstone saw, and saw truly, 
that Mr. Bright’s followers were 
pleased to be much offended by the 
army as it was, but they omitted 
to say what, or whether any, recast- 
ing of it would satisfy them. The 
haphazard attempt to gratify them 
in this matter has not succeeded. 
Whatever the old defects may have 
been, the people see that we have 
gone from bad to worse. The army 
has been jeopardised and seriously | 
damaged, while the public, alas ! has 
not been propitiated by the sacrifice. 

We need hardly in this summary 
say much about secret voting, be- 
cause even while the measure was 
passing through Parliament it was 
notorious that the country was in- 
different about it. Now that it has 
become law, we don’t think that ex- 
perience of its working has endeared 
it to the party whom it was intend- 
ed to serve, and whom it was to. 
attach to the Government. Parlia- 
ment did, however, against its in- 
clinations and convictions, pass the 
Ballot Act; for the Ministry retain- 
ed just enough of its initial momen- 
tum to enable it to exact this service 
from its unwilling followers. In 
this effort the force was exhausted. 
In the following session the Govern- 
ment attempted to pass an Irish 
University Bill in a similar despotic 
manner, but found that the talisman 
would charm no longer. A power- 
ful section of the Liberals rebelled 
against gagging professors, and 
against repressing science to gratify ~ 
Romish priests; Ireland almost 
without a dissenting voice repudiat- 
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ed the measure; and, spite of num- 
erous crafty devices (which we wish 
they had not condescended to) to 
avert their fate, the Ministry had to 
submit to the mortification of a 
defeat. A Conservative Govern- 
ment might have come into office 
in the spring, had the party thought 
it prudent to assume the reins while 
the present House of Commons is 
in being. But, the Conservative 
leaders declining office, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry retains place with- 
out power, harassed by foes with- 
out and by rebels within, beaten 
continually, made to suffer indignity, 
obliged to go softly where it once 
lorded it despotically, its once over- 
whelming majority dispersed and 
alienated, its popularity vanished, 
and the common wish of both its 
friends and foes being to have the 
decayed concern wound up as 
quickly as possibie. 

The session which now ends, if 
it has been a damaging and hu- 
mniliating one for Ministers, has 
been in many respects a cheering 
one for the country. It is remark- 
able for the distinction which has 
at last been made between Liberal- 
ism and pseudo-Liberalism; it is 
also noteworthy as the period in 
which many honest Radicals, hav- 
ing been at length satiated with 
change and confiscation and demo- 
lition, and finding the wild deeds of 
the last four years to have produced 
only disappointment and _ regret, 
have shown a disposition to stop 
short in the work of undermining 
and overturning. Indeed, we think 
it may be learned from the history 
of the past six months that the 
country is sick of change and ex- 
citement, and more anxious to en- 
joy its goods in quiet than to follow 
out or listen to any more visionary 
schemes for producing untold hap- 
piness and profit. Not but that 
there are still believers in the great 
efficacy of agitation. A weekly con- 
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temporary lately, while commentin 
upon the forlorn condition of the 
Government, and praying for its 
happy release from its affictions, 
thought it yet possible to conjure 
with a county franchise. But in. 
stead of having stomachs for more 
reforms, our people would appear to 
be disgusted with reform, and to 
turn from that now unpalatable 
offering. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, 
from the earnestness with which 
he set about working out all Mr, 
Bright’s discoveries, seems to have 
looked upon innovation as a phi- 
losopher’s stone in politics, which 
could never fail to charm the Eng- 
lish people. Armed with it, the 
acute possessor might go on prosper- 
ing for ages. A similar belief that . 
a philosopher’s stone had been found 
must have inspired that estravaganza 
which amused us all at the end of 
1870, with charming twaddle about 
“the silver streak” and “happy 
England.” Mr. Gladstone must just 
now be proving the hollowness of 
any such creed; and the evangelist 
of the ‘Edinburgh,’ now that we 
are looking to the Shah of Persia as 
our great resource for preserving our 
Indian Empire from the fangs of 
Russia, may reasonably begin to 
doubt the omnipotence of the streak. 

When we wrote above that 
Liberals in the session of 1873 
had separated themselves from 
pseudo-Liberals, we referred to 
the disintegration of the Radical 
party generally, but more particu- 
larly to the determination of Eng- 
lish Liberals to discountenance the 
prentesions of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. How the nominees of 
this priesthood ever managed to get 
themselves accepted as Liberals we 
are quite unable to explain. We 
know well that they will always be 
ready to pull down or to damage 
the Protestant Church, not from 
any Liberal feeling, but in the hope 
that they may be able to establish 
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in lieu of it their own intolerant 
and illiberal Church. But this, far 
from giving them a claim to rank as 
Liberals, showed them to be the 
inveterate and irreconcilable ene- 
mies of everything liberal. Their 
voting for Mr. Gladstone as a matter 
of bargain has nothing whatever to 
do with the classification of them 
under a political head; and that the 
real Liberals at length seem to see. 
We expect important results from 
this segregation: let us see how 
they may come about. 

The new edition of the Coercion 
Act for Ireland seems to have had 
an awakening effect upon England. 
Some few have, like ourselves, 
known for long that things were 
not going well in the sister king- 
dom, but the body of the nation 
seemed to assume as a necessary 
fact that Ireland, after all that had 
been done for her, would be, should 
be, and must be contented, re- 
conciled, and grateful. But the 
Peace Preservation Act renewed, 
the revelation that it has been 
necessary to “proclaim” nearly 
every county, the deliverances of 
the Home Rulers, and the prospect 
of a general election, have caused 
people to observe a little closely 
how Ireland was getting on with- 
out her upas trees. It did not 
require a lengthened scrutiny; 
one glance was sufficient; the 
situation was at once seen to be 
alarming. The Ultramontanes 
have at last been thrown over by 
the English Liberals so as to make 
further Ministerial traffic in Popish 
votes unprofitable. Far from being 
conciliated the priests are more than 
ever bent on mischief, more than ever 
bent on agitating the country, and 
on embarrassing the Government. 
What shape their opposition may 
take is not quite certain, but it seems 
probable that they may declare for 
Home Rule; if so, their endeavour 
at the election will be to send over 
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members pledged to initiate a poli- 
tical separation of Ireland from 
England. The question still re- 
mains, Will they be able to control 
the elections ? and the general fear 
answers that they will. We flatter 
ourselves, however, that there is a 
little room for doubt on this point. 
The priests may not prove so ab- 
solute as terror represents them, 
It is true, that the Liberal party in 
England formerly excused their com- 
merce with the priests by represent- 
ing the pervading priestly influence 
as a patent fact, which, whether we 
liked it or not, was a fact still, and 
the question was, whether we would 
try to buy over this influence, and 
to make it work in harmony with 
the law, or whether we would brave 
it and stand the hazard whatever that 
was tobe. We are inclined to think, 
however, that the priestly influence 
was strengthened and extended by 
this recognition of its importance, 
and that the respect paid to it on 
this side the water was as much a 
cause as a consequence of its preva- 
lence. There were action and re- 
action. The priests’ political power 
made Ministers bid for their aid; 
and the deference shown and the 
concessions made to the priests by 
the Government doubled their po- 
litical power. But not only are the 
priests likely now to be deprived of 
all support from the Liberal party : 
they will lose, too, the prestige 
which the support of that party 
gave them; and we have yet to see 
whether, when left to their own re- 
sources, they will be able to make 
head in their promotion of Home 
Rule. Quite well we know that 
the hopelessness of this cause will 
not disparage it in the eyes of the 
priests. Provided only that it be 
fertile in agitation at home, and a 
stumbling-block in the way of all 
here who desire to see Ireland 
quietly and peaceably governed, 
their end will be attained. Yet we 
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have some expectation that there 
will be found able Irishmen willing 
to convince the people of the absur- 
dity and impossibility of Home 
Rule ever being tolerated.’ We 
think that many Irishmen who 
enjoy the confidence of their coun- 
trymen will stop short on the 
brink of this endless slough, and 
warn all who will hear them, 
and reclaim very many, from the 
priestly snare. The very fact that 
the hierarchy are about to embark 
in a ruinous and impracticable pur- 
suit, gives the opportunity for influ- 
ential laymen to put forward more 
rational views. We cannot suppose 
that men fit to lead the people will 
ever again, as in the days of O'Con- 
nell, be content to play the game of 
the priests and servilely to follow 
their dictation. The truth is better 
known now than it was then, that 
in all these clerical plots the people 
have been simply made tools; that 
they get nothing tangible, and that 
it would not suit the views of the 
priests if they did get anything 
tangible. It cannot be but that 
this will be plainly set forth. The 
men who may utter the warnings 
will receive English support from 
both Conservatives and Liberals, 
and may take the lead altogether 
out of the hands of the priesthood. 
If they do not, we must prepare to go 
once more through a period of Irish 
disaffection, turbulence, and of course 
retrogression, moral and material. 

It must be clear at last that con- 
cessions to the priests only make 
them arrogant, and stimulate their 
appetite for intrigue and disturb- 
ance. The messages of peace and 
the most wicked demolitions and 
plunderings made for the priests’ 
gratification have failed, as we 
always said they would fail, to pro- 
pitiate them in the least, or to cause 
them to stay their incitement of 
their flocks to discontent. Under 
whatever name or series of names it 


may he concealed, the stake to be 
played for is undoubtedly ecclesias. 
tical supremacy. As before, they 
will offer—if they have it to offer— 
political support to any minister 
who will undertake to help them to 
this ; and while the parties to the 
bargain are playing each its own 
game, the peace, prosperity, and 
progress of Ireland will be prevent- 
ed and hindered as heretofore, and 
Great Britain will be blamed be. 
cause Ireland does not advance. 
Now this condition and _ this 
prospect of things in Ireland are 
but a sorry result of all the excite. 
ment that has been raised about 
Ireland, and all the ostentatious 
legislation that has been accom- 
plished for her. It is but a sorry 
substitute for fulfilment of the pro- 
mises so lavishly made by statesmen 
anxious for office five years ago. 
We never expected any more cheer- 
ing result, as we have not failed to 
record. We knew very well that 
the call of Mr. Gladstone to office 
would produce for the priests minis- 
terial attempts to favour ultramon- 
tanism, for the Government the 
support of such members as the 
priests control, for Ireland nothing. 
But there were very many who did 
not join in our apprehensions, who 
were led away by the specious talk- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone and others, 
and who really entertained fore- 
thought of a happy Ireland. For 
the disappointment of these good 
people we are unfeignedly concern- 
ed. After all, the question is not 
how all this trouble came about, 
but what is to be done. ‘The Ul 
tramontane section, even supposing 
that the priests should be able to 
nominate a great many of the Irish 
members, cannot be very formidable 
unless British members may prove 
to be pretty equally divided. Now 
we cherish a hope that British 
electors will foresee and provide 
against such a difficulty as this 
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They must see that there shall be 
no toleration for a moment of 
the question of Home Rule in 
the next Parliament. Not Conser- 
yatives only, but a great number of 
Liberals, will, we hope, be ready to 
declare decidedly against it. The 
latter have become aware that no 

can be done for Ireland by 
concessions to the priests, and that, 
probably, an important step may be 
made towards liberating Irishmen 
from priestly tyranny whenever an 
overwhelming number of English- 
men and Scotchmen shall declare 
that they repudiate all relations 
with these priests, while they are 
ready to favour the advancement 
and prosperity of Ireland in every 
way. Irishmen give us Britons 
credit on every occasion for looking 
sharply after our interests, but they 
insinuate that we are apt to bene- 
fit ourselves at Ireland’s expense. 
Now this is rank nonsense. Of all 
the hindrances to the progress and 
prosperity of Great Brittain none is 
so great as the irreconcilable spirit 
of Ireland. This the British know 
full well ; and that they do know it 
and admit it, is proved by the many 
and great sacrifices which they have 
shown themselves ready to make in 
the hope—the vain hope as_ it 
has hitherto proved—of satisfying 
Ireland and convincing her of their 
goodwill. The long list of adven- 
turers, ending with Mr. Gladstone, 
who have been able to serve their 
own ends by taking up the griev- 
ances of Ireland, have been success- 
ful because they appealed to the 
wishes of Britons rather than to 
their reason; because the great 
desire felt on this side the Channel 
to bring in Ireland heartily to the 
great English commonwealth blinded 
them to the folly and inadequacy 
of the means proposed. They never 
would have listened to the Upas 
tree bubble had they not desired in- 
tensely to see Ireland prosper as we 


prosper on this island. But we 
know at the same time that the re- 
concilement and prosperity which 
we sigh for are not to be procured 
through the priests. We shall, we 
hope, when the next Parliament 
may meet, show our regard for Ire- 
land, and show at the same time 
that we have acquired a truer con- 
ception than formerly of our own 
interests as regards her, by sternly 
and determinedly discountenancing 
this priestly despotism. 

Something akin to the Liberalism 
of Irish priests is the Liberalism of 
some English Nonconformists. Their 
politics are determined by an intense 
desire to damage and degrade the Es- 
tablished Church. They side with Mr. 
Gladstone because they think him 
capable of subverting, and willing 
to subvert the Church if he can get 
a majority to back him in doing so. 
They probably would side with any 
other Minister who might show a 
disposition to give them this their 
hearts’ desire, without consideration 
of his general policy. This section 
has clearly shown that it values 
State education only so far as it 
may be made a means of wounding 
the Church. If education and the 
Church are to flourish together, then 
perish education ; and, as a proof 
how entirely their Liberalism turns 
on this pivot, behold they stand 
ready to divide, obstruct, and wreck 
the Liberal party, unless it will con- 
sent to give them their will on the 
Establishment. It is clear that the 
votes of this section were given for 
a consideration to the Radical 
Government just as much as were 
those of the priests, and that, fail- 
ing to get the reward to which they 
think themselves entitled, they will 
behave just as contentiously as the 
Pope’s or any other brass band. 
Now we think that Mr. Fawcett 
and other consistent Liberals are as 
little likely to tolerate this sort of 
politicians in England as in Ire- 
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land. We believe that many of these 
Liberals of Mr. Fawcett’s type have 
become sensible of the damage which 
their party has sustained by accept- 
ing the alliance of such mercenaries. 
They feel that Liberalism, as they 
understand it, is more damaged and 
put to shame by the vagaries and 
jealousies of these free lances than 
it is aided by their votes. They re- 
pudiate many shocking things which 
are done, or attempted to be done, 
in the name of the party to which 
they belong. ‘They deplore the im- 
pediments which are placed in the 
way of real progress by fanaticism 
and petty intrigue. They repent, 
it may be, of having assisted to 
power the demagogue Ministry which 
has made it possible for these insig- 
nificant sections so to trouble the 
country. For the men of whom we 
are writing are not demagogues, 
none are less given to flatter the mul- 
tude, the whole tenor of their politi- 
cal lives shows how they contemn 
the paltry wiles of the Government : 
did they not take their seats with 
the other side we should call them 
Conservatives. Mr. Horsman, for 
instance, is more severe upon Go- 
vernment than the Opposition are ; 
and, judging from his utterances, it 
is difficult to say wherein he and 
the gentlemen upon the benches 
opposite to him differ. Possibly he 
and others, in their ardour for the im- 
provement of our institutions, took 
service with the Radical minority 
that they might get rapidly over 
the ground; but they may have 
learnt by this time, that real, safe 
advancement, though it be slow, is 
preferable to the rash legislation 
against which they have latterly 
been obliged to enter their protest. 
We acquit them wholly of counte- 
nanciig the slander which brands 
Conservatism with the desire to 
strangle everything in the shape of 
improvement; and perhaps by this 
time their impatience has learnt to 


respect and to sympathise with Con- 
servative caution and wary progress, 
No reason is apparent why they 
should oppose a Conservative Go- 
vernment if, as seems likely, the 
people’s choice at the next elections 
should invite that party to office. 
That these moderate men should 
have declined to do more upas-tree 
work is a proof that some of the 
ministerial party have gone as far as 
they wish in the path of revolution ; 
but we have a more astonishing in- 
stance than they afford of the pos- 
sibility of repletion in a reformer, 
The decided terms in which Mr, 
Bright rejected the idea of establish- 
ing a republic in these islands may 
have taken many people by surprise, 
But even he sees that the fabled 
equality is unattainable, and that 
there is a point where experiment 
ought to stop. We do not, however, 
think ill of Mr. Bright for this his last 
utterance, nor accuse him of caprice 
or cowardice, or desertion of what 
he believes to be a just cause. Mr. 
Bright’s perceptions have greatly in- 
creased in these last four years. 
That little 2pisode of official life 
operated prvubably as (we borrow a 
phrase from the other side of the 
Atlantic) “an eye-opener.”’ He has 
found out in the decline of life what 
most of us learn soon after leaving 
the nursery, namely, that in order 
to do faithfully and successfully the 
work of life, it is necessary to look 
at propositions not in the abstract, 
but as they stand related to other 
propositions. Mr. Bright has found 
out that whatever objections there 
may be toa monarchy, other forms 
of Government lie open to objections 
equally strong ; and that the certain 
evils which must result from sub- 
verting an established Government 
such as ours would a hundred times 


overbalance the advantage to be de- 
rived therefrom. He points to Spain 
and to France as existing examples 
to illustrate his teaching; and he 
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refers to the Commonwealth of 
England to prove that in days 
one by revolution cost a great 
deal more than it was worth. Now, 
with the exception of the enviable 
state of things in Spain, all the 
finger-posts to which Mr. Bright 
has directed the attention of the 
noble Brutuses and hungry Cas- 


siuses in Birmingham, offered their . 


valuable guidance as distinctly and 
powerfully in Mr. Bright’s younger 
days as they do now. But he failed 
to perceive their meaning, because 
the range of his mind and his ex- 
perience was remarkably narrow, 
notwithstanding that his mental 
power was great. He could con- 
centrate his regard on a particular 
subject, criticise it ruthlessly, spy 
out all its defects, and hold it up 
to the disapprobation of other men 
with a force not commonly equalled, 
but he could not understand that 
there are imperfections, or fancied 
imperfections, the attempt to cure 
which would be a calamity far 
greater than the imperfections them- 
selves. He would have rushed on 
ills that he knew not of rather than 
bear any ill that he could pick out and 
denounce. But having served an 
apprenticeship, though .a very short 
one, in practical statesmanship, he 
became gifted with a new sense. 
He was able to compare as well as 
to weigh and gauge, and we may 
imagine what a leap his vigorous 
intellect must have taken as soon 
as the light broke upon him. While 
the Birmingham reformers thought 
they were a little in advance of Mr. 
Bright, in being outspoken if in 
nothing else, he had not only out- 
stripped them, but had sprung to 
& level of perception and thought 
which it never entered into their 
hearts to conceive. He did not, we 
are sure, find pleasure in snubbing 
the great wits of Birmingham— 
his pupils, perhaps, and at any 
tate, philosophers who thought their 
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views in accord with his; but he is 
not a man who, for any considera- 
tion, will teach or hold a precept 
after he has found it to be untrue : 
when challenged, therefore, by the 
Republican Convention, he did not 
hesitate to profess the new faith 
that was in him, nor to show 
that, of the blindness in which he 
walked in times past, he was now 
ashamed. Not the least suspicion 
of interested motives attaches to Mr. 
Bright’s change of opinion. He’is 
certain to gain nothing, and he has 
probably offended many of his fol- 
lowers by it. As at the time of the 
Crimean war, so now is he ready to 
suffer adversity rather than disown 
what he believes to be an honest 
opinion. How respectable is this 
disinterested course, and how favour- 
ably does it compare with the con- 
duct of others who are as much 
observed as Mr. Bright! There are 
certain convictions that we wot of, 
more liable to change than any tenet 
of Mr. Bright, but which change 
always for the benefit of him who 
professes them. 

During the past session the dan- 
gerous character of Mr. Cardwell’s 
dealings with the army has been 
placed before the public in a much 
clearer light than before. The fact 
has been brought out that an im- 
mense number of the officers of the 
army consider themselves aggrieved 
by the regulations under which their 
commissions are to be redeemed by 
the State. It will be remembered 
that in the early part of the yeara 
large body of officers proposed to 
petition Parliament in reference to 
this same grievance, but were very 
properly restrained by authority 
from proceeding in that manner. 
They were, however, informed that 
any officer considering himself in- 
jured, might lay his case before His 
Royal Highness the Field-Marshal 
commanding-in-chief, and it was 
known that many availed them- 
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selves of this permission. It ap- 
pears now by a return presented to 
the House of Lords, that 2245 offi- 
cers have, through one channel or 
other, complained of being unjustly 
treated. The men, too, we find, 
are deserting their colours in unpre- 
cedented numbers. Now these are 
facts of which men of any capacity can 
perceive the alarming significance. 
They require to be dealt with ably 
and promptly, but the War Office 
hitherto has not been equal to so 
dealing with them, and the mischief 
continues. We cannot be astonish- 
ed at these things, if we reflect that 
the great experiments which have 
been tried upon the army were ven- 
tured upon, not to meet any demand 
or want of the service itself, but to 
satisfy political agitators who took 
exception to the army as an aristo- 
cratic body. It will be remembered 
that Her Majesty in 1871 committed 
to her Parliament the duty of re- 
modelling the.army, but that while 
the House of Lords was exercising 
in regard to that subject, a caution 
now proved to have been most ad- 
visable, the Minister, refusing to 
brook the delay, arbitrarily and 
summarily disposed of the matter by 
a royal warrant. Not only was this 
done without sufficient considera- 
tion; it was taken in hand by over- 
confident persons, who evidently 
did not know, and were not equal 
to, their task. The complication is 
worth looking to. We fear that 
the country may have to pay dearly 
for the bid for popularity made by 
the Government. 

On Her Majesty’s birthday the 
country was startled by the promo- 
tion of a very large number of 
captains in the army to the rank of 
major. Except that it concerned 
only one rank of the service, the 
promotion was very like one of the 
old-fashioned brevets. The object 
of it was to pacify certain of the 
captains who, when captains of the 
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Artillery and Engineers were turned 
into majors last year, were passed 
over by those officers. For twelve 
months the grievance—for the War 
Office by its subsequent redress ad- 
mits that it was a grievance—re- 
mained unalleviated ; then, after the 
aggrieved officers had fretted them. 
selves and brooded over their wrongs 
through a year, comes a tardy and 
partial remedy. The whole of the 
aggrieved are not promoted, for the 
obvious reason that, if they were 
promoted, the majors, numerically 
out of proportion at present to the 
other grades, would have been 
greatly in excess of the require- 
ments of the service, and redundant 
in a ridiculous degree. Whether 
the complaint of those still unsatis- 
fied will be defied, or whether a 
further disturbance of the equili- 
brium of the service will be made to 
stop the grumbling, no one knows; 
that will be decided by the strength 
of the War Minister’s back. If it 
can bear the pressure, so; the cap- 
tains may go to Jericho with their 
grievance: if it be pressed upon 
beyond endurance, then we must 
have an army of majors, or some 
other equally undesirable expedient 
must be resorted to. But what the 
country is most concerned with is the 
reckless hand-to-mouth system—or 
rather want of system, by which an- 
omalies, such as this redundancy of 
majors, are produced. When, last 
year, it was thought desirable to 
introduce the regimental rank of 
major into the Ordnance Corps, the 
consequences of that introduction 
might surely have been foreseen. 
The required change might have 
been effected in such a manner as 
not to create a grievance; or, if 
there were no way to avoid aggriev- 
ing somebody by it, the grievance 
might have been obviated by giving 
the promotions necessary in other 
branches of the service when the 
Ordnance Corps received their ad- 
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yancement. There was no sense in 
leaving to fester for a twelvemonth 
a sore which might have been pre- 
yented altogether. Great is the 
misfortune of the service when those 
who have the direction of it are in- 
capable of providing for more than 
the exigency of the moment, and 
have to follow up one unconsider- 
ed move by a dozen others, reck- 
less, unreasonable, and perpetuating 
change. It is not long since it was 
an idea much in favour to do away 
with the rank of major altogether ; 
now we have, by hand-to-mouth 
management, drifted into having ma- 
jors greatly in excess of our wants, 
with the prospect of their number 
being further considerably increased, 
This is one example of the difficulties 
and absur¢ities in which wild inno- 
vators may land us. These blun- 
ders upon blunders did not occur 
when the Duke of Wellington was 
at the head of the army. 

But we have had worse than blun- 
ders to shock us this year in the 
military departments. The failure 
in the recruiting branch is suffici- 
ently distressing, but an attempt 
which has been made to conceal the 
straits in which that branch finds it- 
self is simply astounding. Towards 
the end of June, Colonel Anson 
stated, in a letter to the ‘ Times,’ 
that certain returns of men enlisted, 
which were at first correctly made 
out, had been, by some person or 
persons in authority, sent back to 
the framers of them, with orders to 
alter them in a manner which would 
render them false. The object of 
the alteration was to exhibit under- 
sized men as of full size in the chest, 
and so to conceal the truth that men 
of regulation-measurement cannot 
be procured in the required num- 
bers under the present system. 
Colonel Anson’s most grave and 
dishonouring charge against some- 
body unknown did not fail to pro- 
duce remarks in both Houses of 
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Parliament. In the Lords no less 
a personage than His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge rose 
to protest that he was incapable of 
suffering such a falsification to be 
made, and to promise that such 
a thing should not occur again. 
In the Commons Mr. Cardwell 
made a very similar speech. In 
neither House was it denied that 
the falsification had taken place 
as imputed by Colonel Anson. 
Can we readily believe, even while 
we know that the fact is so, that 
neither His Royal Highness nor Mr. 
Oardwell thought it necessary to 
give any satisfaction to Parliament 
as to who the culprit is that has 
dared to procure and to utter these 
returns. The word “inadvertence” 
was used in the lame explanations, 
but if Colonel Anson wrote advised- 
ly—and it is for Ministers to show 
that he did not—there could be no 
inadvertence, no clerical error, no 
accidental mistake about an entry. 
The returns, if we have read the 
matter aright, were correctly made 
at first, and then sent back to their 
authors to be falsified by order, and 
that in more than one instance. In- 
advertence indeed! Until the case 
shall be further cleared Mr. Cardwell 
lies under the imputation of pre- 
siding over a department of the 
State by which returns wilfully fal- 
sified have been foisted upon the 
Parliament and the couniry. Mr. 
Cardwell has denied personal com- 
plicity in the transaction, but is it 
possible that he thinks this a suf- 
ficient answer? Can he as a minis- 


ter valuing his reputation and that 
of the Cabinet of which he is a 
member forbear to answer, and to 
clear up this scandalous affair—to 
say who did this foul deed, and how 


he has been punished? Where a 
Minister has been undeservedly ac- 
cused it is not usual for him to wait 
to have his defence (his exculpation 
it may be), wrung from him fact by 
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fact. He is generally only too 
anxious to state the case clearly. Mr. 
Cardwell has not as yet thought fit 
to make a revelation. But is Par- 
liament—however much it may be 
astonished at the Minister’s reticence 
—justified in allowing such a matter 
to be so lightly passed over? Is the 
integrity of a public department of 
the State so trivial a matter that no 
member of either House will trouble 
himself about it? Our Radical pa- 
triots and purists have been singu- 
larly careless of their duty, now that 
Radicals are in office. They would 
hardly have sat so quiet had such a 
charge been brought against a Con- 
servative minister; neither, we are 
persuaded, would a Conservative 
minister have been content to let 
such a charge pass, without full in- 
vestigation, on any account. Know- 
ing what Radical patriotism is, we 
are not surprised that it nods a little 
just now. But what were Conser- 
vatives about that they did not in- 
sist on investigation? It may be 
very well, now that Ministers are 
showing such a talent for breaking 
up their party and destroying them- 
selves, to abstain from ‘“ gleeking 
and galling” at them on every little 
occasion. That we quite admit: 
but this was not a little occasion. 
We doubt whether anything so 
scandalous has been laid to the 
charge of any English department 
in the present age. It tends to des- 
troy confidence in public men. Both 
Houses and all parties have grossly 
failed of their duty to the country, 
in not marking their sense of the 
dishonourable act that has been im- 
puted. 

The distrust of Ministers which 
increased so fast in the country 
since last autumn was at last very 
pointedly manifested by the House 
of Commons, when the Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire 
into the O’Keefe grievance. Before 
granting the Committee at all, the 


House took a pledge of Ministers 
that its work should be done with. 
out delay; and when the members 
of it came to be named, the number 
was increased from five to seven 
against the wish and endeavour of 
the Government, two gentlemen 
being added in separate votes, each 
by a separate majority. The inten- 
tion of the Marquis of Hartington 
in moving for the Committee may 
have been very honest, and the 
Committee, as nominated by Mini- 
sters, may have been prepared to 
execute the duty required of them 
with impartiality and despatch, 
But although this may have been 
so, the House showed unmistakably 
that it would not trust the case to 
the Ministry nor to the Committee 
which they had named. Parliament 
finds it necessary to look very sharp- 
ly after these immaculate rulers; 
the stewards who lately were trust- 
ed with untold ingofs have now to 
leave something in pledge if they 
are sent to change a sovereign. It 
has often happened that agents who 
have been closely watched in the 
beginning of their services have, 
upon acquaintance, proved so de- 
voted and incorruptible that they 
have been confided in without re- 
serve ; but it is lamentable when 
men who start with unlimited cre- 
dit have, in a short time, to submit 
to close surveillance. Mr. Gladstone 
and his Government having, by 
dint of stumping and puffing, ob- 
tained high places in the opinion 
of the country, which they never 
deserved, are now beginning with 
shame to take the lowest places. 
Four years of their lives might 
have been expended to better pur- 
pose. 

The House of Commons has waked 


up to a keen perception of the 
impropriety of administering the 
Government in Ireland for the 
benefit, and according to the will, 
of ultramontane priests. It is, no 
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doubt, the same House which lately 
allowed the Protestant Church to 
be maimed, and Irish landowners 
to be persecuted for the gratification 
and propitiation of these same priests ; 
but the very process of doing these 
atrocious acts seems to have in- 
structed them as to the sort of work 
to which they were lending them- 
selves, and they will, at any rate, 
d no further in a course so 
shameful. How it could ever be 
supposed that these priests could 
have the smallest sympathy with 
what are called Liberal sentiments 
is hard to understand. Mr. Glad- 
stone, too, has waked up to the im- 
ibility of any longer allowing 
the Education Commission to be a 
board for registering the decrees of 
the Pope or his servants. He has 
at length surrendered at discretion. 
The Commission is to mend its ways 
in future, and the persecuted 
O’Keefe is to have the management 
of his schools restored to him. For 
twelve months has the Minister 
been fencing, and delaying to do 
this act of justice. The attitude of 
the House of Commons, when all 
his wiles and doubles were ex- 
hausted, forced him at last to do 
tardy justice; but with his good 
will the Pope would still have 
dictated to the Commissioners. 
Perhaps it is part of the bargain 
that he should use his influence in 
every way to extend priestly power ; 
it is part, at any rate, of a series of 
acts, which, we trust, the electors 
will call to mind when next invited 
tochoose a Lower House of Parlia- 
ment. 

We know not whether we ought 
to believe or to reject the rumour 
which says that Greenwich is as 
tired as South West Lancashire was 
of Mr. Gladstone, and that an at- 
tempt will be made to bring the 
right honourable gentleman in for 
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Westminster. A city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid: men must see 
and hear a great deal of Mr. Glad- 
stone from his position, and it is 
possible that some men, not content 
with seeing and hearing, imagine a 
good deal about him which they 
neither see nor hear. Greenwich 
was very determined to have him 
four years ago, and seemed to think 
that she bad done a feat fit to rank 
with the celebrated gun trick when 
she opened her arms to the illus- 
trious refugee whom his own people 
and his father’s house had cast out. 
Is it possible that Greenwich, the 
foster-mother, after an acquaintance 
of four short years, has become as 
insensible as Lancashire, the natural 
mother? Is it possible that, if the 
sword of Solomon were about to de- 
scend on the nursling, neither Lan- 
cashire nor Greenwich would come 
forward to stay execution? Has | 
the Premier any repellent property 
which makes lasting attachment to 
him impossible? The question is 
of immense importance to us all, 
and is worthy (if it be true that 
Greenwich has fallen away from her 
first loveY of scientific investigation : 
for all England, though its changes 
of mood have not been so violent as 
those of Greenwich, has known the 
same revulsions in a milder form. 
Let the phenomena be examined 
where they have been most marked ; 
let the humours of Greenwich fur- 
nish a little self-knowledge to the 
whole nation. 


‘* For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things, 
ba deepest loathing to the stomach 
rings ; 

Or, amy 7 heresies that men do leave, 

Are hated most of thse they did de- 
ceive ; 

So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy, 

Of all be hated ; but the most of me.”"* 


Yet, supposing that Greenwich be 
surfeited and ready to relieve herself 
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of Mr. Gladstone, what ground is 
there for presuming that Westminster 
will be ready to bid for him and wear 
him? We were curious, when in 
May the Prime Minister set to 
ballyragging the Corporation of 
London, to know what he could be 
meditating, or how the flight of ora- 
tory about “‘gorged with charities, 
fat with charities, bloated with cha- 
rities,”’ was to serve his own interests 
according to rule. The answer is 
seen in this feeler, which attributes 
to Westminster a penchant for the 
oft-rejected. _ Mr. Gladstone—(we 
here take a liberty with some re- 
marks which Mr. Disraeli levelled 
at Mr. V. Harcourt in the debate on 
the Irish University Bill)—Mr. Glad- 
stone,-in discharging all this vitupe- 
ration at the Corporation, spoke quite 
with the air of a member for West- 
minster; but the right hon. gentle- 
man is not member for Westminster 
—at least, not yet. The service of 
asserting Westminster’s right to 
Emmanuel Hospital, and of making 
ogreish remarks on the charities 
which the City Corporation admini- 
sters, may have appeared to Mr. 
Gladstone to entitle hini to any 
favour that Westminster could con- 


fer; but we trust that there be in that - 


city good men and true, who will 
see that the representation is not 
bartered away for a speech. We 
have had too much of that kind of 
dealing already. Talking and pro- 
mising carried the last general elec- 
tion, but probably neither Westmin- 
ster nor any other constituency will 
be so ensnared again. By the by, 
if Mr. Gladstone continues to be 
bandied about at this pace, he may 
have been offered to all the cities of 
England before the New Zealander 
shall arrive. 

Most people must have thought 
that a piece of good fortune had 
come to the Government, when to- 
wards the end of a session, which 
had so far been barren, the Lords 


approved and passed the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Bill and sent it 
down to the Commons, who received 
it kindly and showed every disposi- 
tion to pass it too. Here was at 
any rate a piece of useful legislation 
which might be pointed to hereafter 
in proof that the labours of Parlia- 
ment through six months of 1873 
had not been in vain. Of course 
the Ministry thankfully accepted 
the good thus opportunely provided 
by the gods? Not they. Where 
they can mara matter that is work- 
ing smoothly, trust them for doing 
it. One might have fancied from 
their conduct that, instead of being 
poor unlucky gamesters unable to 
make a single point, they had had 
the good luck of Polycrates—that 
they were fat with success, gorged 
with success, one might almost 
say, bloated with success—and 
found it expedient to fling some 
god-send into the deep. While 
the Bill was passing through the 
Commons, a sudden idea was pre- 
sented to Ministers to extend some 
of its provisions to Scotland and 
Ireland, thus risking the revocation 
of the assent given to it by the 
Lords, and inviting opposition in the 
Commons. It soon appeared that, 
should the altered measure be nursed 
through the Lower House, it would 
be found to be in breach of certain 
privileges claimed by the Peers; 
and that even if both Houses should 
approve it, it would violate the Act 
of Union of England and Scotland. 
But this was not all. There would 
be very serious difficulties in working 
out the details of the scheme if it 
should be altered as __ proposed. 
These difficulties Mr. Disraeli, in 
a most lucid speech, set forth. He 
did not, in criticising the altera- 
tions, say anything offensive to the 
Government; but he counselled 
them to withdraw their Bill for 


‘ reconsideration, and that they might 


bring forward a more satisfactory 
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measure next session. Hereupon 
Mr. Gladstone rose, and in not very 
courteous language ridiculed the 
idea that he and his colleagues 
could be turned from their purpose. 
“Is there any reason,” he asked— 
“T would almost say any rag of 
reason—for receding now from the 
point which we have reached in the 
labours of our hands, which labours 
‘are now near completion? Would 
it be for the credit of the House of 
Lords, or of this House, that such a 
resolution should be adopted? My 
belief is, that if we should now 
abandon the task we have under- 
taken, and which has already cost 
us 80 much labour and exertion, 
we should cover ourselves with ridi- 
cule, and deserve the contempt of 
the country. I ‘confess I can find 
no reality or solidity in the right 
hon. gentleman’s reasons for his 
views on the subject.” Obstinate 
and uncompromising as usual! But 
in another day or two a note of 
warning is sounded by Lord Cairns 
in the House of Lords showing the 
inevitable perils which the Bill 
must encounter in that House if it 
should be returned thereto altered 
as proposed. And now, at last, it 
begins to be perceived that there is 
some “reality” and “solidity” in 
the objections, that they are not 
likely to be speedily obviated,- and 
that the retention of the changes so 
unwarily made in the Bill must en- 
sure its rejection by the Upper 
House. Then the demeanour™and 
language of Mr. Gladstone suddenly 
alter; he becomes gracious instead 
of impertinent; he is all deference 
where he had been so scornfully 
immovable. In the end he deter- 
mined to withdraw again the ill-con- 
ceived changes which had threat- 
ened to be so damaging, and to 
restore the Bill to the condition (as 
far as those changes were concerned) 
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in which it came down from the 
Lords. With great force and reason 
did Mr. Disraeli after this concession 
say of the irritable Premier :— 
“When a minister rises and in- 
veighs against this alleged privilege,* 
and showers upon us precedents to 
show that it is entirely visionary, 
and at the same time changes his 
conduct, it becomes my duty to tell 
him that his precedents are futile 
and vain. Nay, more, as he pro- 
ceeded with his argument, he re- 
commended a course which, so far 
as Scotland especially, and as Ire- 
land are concerned, would lead this 
House, if it adopted that course, into 
a position it could not uphold; and, 
if the advice of the right hon. 
gentleman were accepted by the 
House of Lords also, it is not im- 
possible that even the Parliament of 
England might find itself in a false 
position. Those are the remarks I 
have to make on this subject. I 
hope they will receive an answer, if 
not now on some fit occasion. I do 
not think it a sufficient answer to 
such statements to say that I have 
not brought forward ‘the rag of an 
argument.’ Certainly the expres- 
sion is not a polite one coming from 
the right hon. gentleman who leads 
the eae of Commons, and ad- 
dressed to a member of this House 
who, notwithstanding his deficien- 
cies, still by the indulgence of his 
friends occupies the position which 
I now do. But the observation, 
which is not polite under some cir- 
cumstances, when it is followed 
up by the opinions of his own 
law officers that every remark I 
made deserved attention, and every 
point I offered had validity, but 
that, on the whole, they had only 
the choice of difficulties to select 
from—the observation of the right 
hon. gentleman ceases to be dis- 
courteous because it becomes absurd. 





* To wit, of the House of Lords. 
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I commend these remarks on pre- 
cedents to the house. No one can 
be more deeply interested in the 
House of Commons, in its honours, 
its privileges, and its integrity than 
myself. When the House of Lords 
urges a privilege which I believe to 
be constitutional and true, I shall be 
ashamed not to acknowledge it; 
but whatever course I may take, 
this is one I will not pursue—I will 
not denounee the assertion of a 
privilege of the House of Lords, and 
then yield to it.” (Loud and con- 
tinuous cheering.) 

This is the course in 1873: the 
privileges of the Lords are deferred 
to before they are tested. In 1871 
not the privileges but the very 
functions of the Lords were ignored 
and overridden. From arrogance 
to servility! Such is the effect of a 
change of fortune on some “noble 
natures.” By his own showing, in 
his speech quoted above, Mr. Glad- 
stone has covered his Ministry with 
ridicule, and deserved the contempt 
of the country. 

That: great Achilles, Mr. Dixon, 
threatening to draw off his myrmi- 
dons has been too much for Mr. 
Forster. The right honourable gen- 
tleman has been obliged at the last 
to alter his Bill for amending the 
Education Act, concession being now 
the order of the day among those 
who but lately were ready to stickle 
for the ninth part of a hair. Stand- 
ing fire, Mr. Gladstone presumptu- 
ously called it when he was strong: 
the sight of a blank cartridge is now 
enough to bring them on ‘their mar- 
row-bones. Mr. Forster could have 
carried his bill unaltered by the 
same help by which he is enabled to 
carry it now—viz.: by tho votes of 
the Conservatives. But then the 
elections! might not a small sop to 
the League be an offering well ap- 
plied? Well, it is fortunate that 
more was not surrendered. As it 
now stands the Bill is such as the 


Opposition can aid in passing, and 
Mr. Dixon and the Gustteniedtetl 
settle their quarrel] as they may. 

While speaking of the action of 
Opposition in regard to this mea- 
sure, we are moved to notice the 
now frequent complaint of the 
Government party, that Conserva- 
tives will not always move to their 
rescue when they are assailed by 
their rebellious sections. When 
the public interest demands it—as 
in the case of this Education Bill— 
of course the Conservatives will pull 
them through; but we rather fail 
to see what they owe to the Govern- 
ment when they get beaten on 
visionary subjects, which aré off. 
shoots of their own wild doctrines, 
like Mr. Richard’s Utopia. When 
it is remembered that the Govern- 
ment side cannot be properly called 
a party, but is rather a conspiracy 
of deadly antagonists, whose bond 
of union is simply hatred of con- 
servatism, it may seem not unreason- 
able in the Opposition to let the 
world see now and then of what 
kind of shreds and patches the so- 
called great Liberal party is com- 
posed, and what a happy family 
it is. 

We put down the pen in amaze- 
ment when we read that the 
Government has gone to war— 
that it is carrying fire and sword 
into the country of the Ashantees. 
Heavens, has it come to this? 
Can it be that we are burning 
towns, and shooting down savages? 
Bismarck or Gorchakoff could do 
no worse than this. Have we no 
Ripon of Washington, no master 
of ‘‘less-accurate” language to go 
and bungle a treaty with the 
Ashantees? Is our Treasury bank- 
rupt that we cannot afford a few 
sacks of gew-gaws to buy off our 
assailants—we who could find 
our millions to pacify America? 
Some Brummagem beads with an 
abject apology would no doubt 
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induce the tribes to overlook our 
offence and to retire for a time. 
Then why this cruel war? Per- 
haps, like one of the led captains 
in an anecdote of last century, 
Mr. Gladstone knows whom to 
kick. 

It may be said, “But these are 
bloodthirsty negroes who must be 
put down at once, or their treatment 
of the white settlers will be too 
horrible to contemplate.” To which 
we reply that, when the white people 
in Jamaica had by great firmness 
and spirit been rescued from similar 
horrors at the hands of negroes, a 
large section of the Government 
party would have hanged the deli- 
verer if they could; and, judging 
from a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s a 
year ago, that right hon. gentleman 
thought such deliverances ought to 
bediscouraged. Of course we knew 
that the Premier could be inconsis- 
tent, but we thought that, with 
recent events so fresh in every one’s 
memory, he must see some little 
similarity between the gander and 
the goose. But to return to our 
home affairs :— 

The only choice now left to the 
Government on most questions is, 
whether it will surrender at dis- 
cretion or be defeated. Of all the 
things wherein he gloried there is 
nothing left to Mr. Gladstone where- 
in to glory, unless like a late illus- 
trious American citizen he should 
glory in his shame. BerarTen acarn! 
written in large letters over the 
Treasury would scarcely in this 
country bring in much profit. Yea, 
BraTmN AGAIN, for defeat has been 
the weekly fortune of the Treasury 
bench. And this is the miserable 
outcome of the splendid majority 
and the overwhelming popular sup- 
port with which the party com- 
menced business. Only incapacity 
of the very lowest order could in 
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so short a time have wrecked an 
administration which started with 
so many advantages. Put on what 
effrontery they may, the conscious- 
ness of having been unable to suc- 
ceed must weigh heavily upon every 
member of the Cabinet and upon 
none more cruelly than upon the 
Premier. He did, by dint of talk- 
ing, inspire a very large portion of 
the country with the opinion that 
he was above all competitors quali- 
fied to govern. He took office with 
everything in his favour ; never per- 
haps had Minister a fairer chance; 
an assured majority pledged to sup- 
port him; his party in the country, 
if not implicitly trusting him, giving 
him unmeasured praise, and earnestly 
desiring his success. But aias! to 
talk fluently and to act —— 
are very different things. With a 
appliances and means to boot he 
could not make way, but broke 
down, and stands before us an un- 
deniable failure. 


*T have ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth; my high- 
blown pride 

At len broke under me; and now has 
left mi 

Weary, to the 
mercy 


Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide 
me.” * 


and old with service, 


We are mistaken if ever—no 
matter what: politics may be in the 
ascendant—the people of England 
again trust their destinies to his 
hands. Stern censors might say 
that he sought his own fate, and 
must expect no pity; but who can 
help pitying a disappointment so 
great as his ? 

Let us turn, however, from Mr. 
Gladstone and his woes to the issue 
which may be submitted to the 
country before a Parliament shall 





* King Henry VIII. 
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again assemble at Westminster. ‘he 
last time the constituencies exercised 
their privilege of election they were 
stunned with a clamour about effici- 
ency with economy, about Upas 
trees, and about universal peace. 
They will surely ask now, what has 
become of the economy, what has 
been gained by felling Upas trees, 
what the price is that we pay for 
peace? They will compare the pro- 
mises of last election with the 
swollen estimates, the Coercion 
Act, and the American treaty. 
They will think of the disinte- 
grated army, our lost and stranded 
ships, our money and _ territory 
shamefully made over to America. 
They will call to mind the attempts 
to make the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy superior to the law, and potent 
to trample down science. They 
will think of the danger which 
threatens our Indian empire, and 
of the days of old when the name 
of England was enough to make her 
enemies beware. It cannot be but 
that they will refuse to trust longer 


the men who deceived and disap- 


pointed them. Perhaps by this 
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time they have had a surfeit of 
lavish promises and high preten- 
sions, and may not think the worse 
of Conservatives because they do 
not undertake cheap government, or 
announce a golden age. It may 
have occurred to them that steady 
guidance, according to the tradi- 
tions and sentiments of the em- 
pire, if not -sensational, is safer 
than wild experimenting with 
our institutions and __ property. 
They have had a near view of re- 
volution, not in the dress in which 
orators trick her out, but. in her real 
hideous form. After that, tame- 
ness will scarcely be unpleasing, and 
security will charm more than inno- 
vation. The Conservatives have 
worked and waited long and patient- 
ly. Their leader has already in- 
formed Her Majesty the Queen that 
he is prepared to form an adminis- 
tration. If called to office at all, a 
Conservative Ministry, to give it a 
fair chance, should be set going 
with a fair working majority. Let 
the electors but do their duty, and 
they need not doubt the Conserva- 
tives will do theirs. 
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